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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The Spirit The principal achievement of 
N, of a the first quarter of the present 
ew Epoch ca : 

century lies in the enlargement 

of what we may call the field of common 
interests. We are now far enough along 
to note certain changes of tendency that 
are giving the new era a distinct character. 
The keynote of the nineteenth century was 
individualism. “God helps those who 
help themselves,” “ Every man the architect 
of his own fortunes,” and ‘Paddle your 
own canoe” were typical mottoes of that 
great competitive century. For the United 
States it was a century of private initiative 
and of pioneering. For every man to get 
on in the world by his own industry, and 
by concentrated devotion to his own 
affairs, was the spirit of the economic 
gospel that was preached, not only in the 
practical business world but also in the 
text-books of the orthodox political econo- 
mists. In this new period of the twentieth 
century, by way of contrast, harmony and 
associated action are prevailing principles. 


The Looking back to a time not so 
a remote, railroads were at war 
truggle : ? : P 
with competing railroads; they 
were usually in a state of belligerency 
against their own employees; they were 
always fighting the communities they 
served. Their operating principle was to 
charge all the traffic would bear, and their 
financing programs were related to stock- 
market speculation for the benefit of the 
insiders. It was a. century of stock- 
watering, of gambling on the produce 
exchanges, of land speculation, of cut-throat 
competition at one end of the pendulum 
and of monopoly extortion at the other end. 
These are very far from being well rounded 
or complete characterizations of the nine- 


teenth century. Many other things, more 
creditable in the retrospect, were true at the 
same time. But no one can deny that it 
was a century during which governments 
were waging iniquitous wars inspired by 
selfish and aggressive motives, and were 
building empires through policies of grab- 
bing and encroachment. And _ business 
enterprises too often employed analogous 
methods. 


Improving For the United States it was 
What We Have 4 memorable century, because 
Acquired . 


between its beginning and its 
ending, we had become possessed of the 
great domain involved in the Louisiana 
Purchase; had bought Florida from the 
Spaniards; had annexed Texas, and had 
acquired California and the Southwest as 
a result of the Mexican War; had confirmed 
our control of Oregon, Washington, and the 
Northwest byagreement with Great Britain; 
had purchased Alaska; had raised our flag 
in the Hawaiian Islands; had settled the 
status of Cuba; and had assumed sover- 
eignty in Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
In the new century we are improving what 
we have, but are not ambitious to acquire 
more. The date of our acquisition of the 
Panama Canal Zone gives credit for that 
transaction to the twentieth century; but 
the Panama Canal was only the sequel 
of the history we had made in liberating 
Cuba and annexing islands in the West 
Indies and in the Pacific. In the twentieth 
century we are seeking no more territory. 
We have refused to find excuses for annexing 
Northern Mexico. We have no thought of 
acquiring any part of Canada, whether 
Eastern or Western. We refused in 1919 
to assume control of any part of Turkey 
under “mandates.” We have been urgent 
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CIVILIZATION EMERGES ONCE MORE 
From the World (New York) 


in measures to prevent dismemberment of 
China. We do not aim at further sover- 
eignty in the West Indies. 


AWorld The great sweep of Russia 
r o across Northern Asia to the 
ransition 


Pacific was an exploit of the 
nineteenth century. The rise to power, 
through a series of aggressive steps, by the 
new German Empire had been the most 
significant of Europe’s political develop- 
ments in that century. The fall of Napoleon 
and his French Empire, the successful 
revolt of the Latin American States, the 
growth of the new French Empire in 
Africa and elsewhere, the rise of modern 
Italy, the liberation of Greece, Rumania, 
Serbia and Bulgaria from the rule of the 
Turks—all these historic events belong to 
the story of the nineteenth century. It 
was indeed an epoch of tremendous happen- 
ings in political history, and it was also the 
age in which our modern economic system, 
‘ based upon the large use of capital and 
machinery, had brought into being the 
modern industrial world. 


The Climax All discerning minds had hoped, 
of 19th Century as the last century was ending, 
Rivalry 


with our adjustment of affairs 
in the Western Hemisphere and England’s 
experiences in South Africa, that inter- 
national warfare on a large scale was at an 
end. Europe had been profoundly im- 
pressed by the arguments contained in a 
notable book that had undertaken to prove 
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that a duel between the great nations of the 
Triple Alliance and the Franco-Russian 
alliance, as strengthened by the British 
Entente, could not be carried on, first, 
because of the resistance that would be 
offered by the network of international 
commerce and finance, and, second, because 
warfare by up-to-date methods would 
immediately bankrupt every public treasury 
that was called upon to support it. These 
arguments were plausible, but Europe could 
not be convinced until the thing had been 
tried. And so it happened that the climax 
of the imperial, political, and economic 
structures of the nineteenth century, in 
their aspects as competitors and rivals, 
was not reached until the second decade 
of the twentieth century. A new and 
better spirit was striving for control, but 
the forces of the ruthless spirit of compe- 
tition and of selfish aggrandizement that 
had dominated the nineteenth century 
were too powerful to be subdued and trans- 
formed without a deadly experience and a 
drastic punishment. 


Lessons from Jt is only now, with a quarter 

the School of of the new century ended, that 
Adversity 2 ’ 

we begin to see the good 

effects of bitter experience. The keynote 

of the twentieth century is common action, 








THE SPIRIT OF LOCARNO 


From the Star (Montreal, Canada) 


[Conciliation, with the torch of arbitration, dispels the d rk 
clouds which have so long hung over Europe] 
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codperation; while that of 
the nineteenth century was 
individualism, competi- 
tion. There is a vast 
difference between the rec- 
ognition and pursuit of 
common interests for the 
general welfare and the 
acceptance of the doctrines 
of communism. Codéper- 
ation leaves untouched the 
sphere of personal rights, 
and the normal fields of 
individual endeavor. It 
has no fault to find with 
private wealth, fairly ac- 
quired. It encourages 
thrift and savings, and the 
building of private fortune 
through intelligent indus- 














try. But it prevides Fe 
common agencies for the 
encouragement and _ pro- 
tection of these individual 
activities. Such agencies 
are the savings banks and 
other financial institutions that take care of 
personal accumulations. The more perfect 
we make these organizations that serve 
people in general, the more we are promot- 
ing individual effort and enterprise. Another 
such agency is insurance in its various 
forms. The insurance of individuals against 
loss of property through fire, and the 
protection of families by means of life 
insurance and the various forms of casualty 


insurance, had indeed made immense prog- . 


ress in the nineteenth century. But the 
twentieth century is witnessing the more 
universal application of insurance principles, 
and the full triumph of a method by which 
the danger and the terror of poverty by 
reason of sickness or old age may be almost 
entirely removed. 


New — Doubtless there is wholesome 
Concent stimulus to be derived from 
usiness aa 
forms of competition that are 
not wasteful and destructive. But it is 
now clearly seen in the world of business 
that competition in itself is not a productive 
force. The word “service” is used so 
frequently nowadays in the diction of the 
advertising writers that it might seem to 
have become hackneyed. But it is an 
excellent word as currently used, because 
it pertains so much more definitely to the 
ideals and the methods of the twentieth 


HON. HERBERT HOOVER, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, SHOWS 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


(Mr. Hoover is seen in this picture buying the Christmas seals issued on behalf 
of the health crusade against tuberculosis. 
of the day’s work for the man who made his fame in administering relief on the 


This is an appropriate interruption 


international scale) 


century than of its predecessor. In Amer- 
ica, whereas the nineteenth century was 
characterized by the ruthless processes of 
pioneering, the twentieth century is a 
period of settling down and finding the 
principles of permanent prosperity. These 
principles are constructive and coGdperative. 
Corporations look ahead and aim at the 
success that accrues from good relations. 
They find “service” more profitable than 
extortion. 


Railsoads in 
an Eva of 
Sanity 


Railroads at present are seek- 
ing in every way possible to 
codperate with the regions 
that they traverse. In return, States and 
communities are gradually discovering that 
it is bad policy to attack and persecute the 
railroads, by reckless and _ confiscatory 
attempts to secure unduly low rates, and 
by unjust and discriminating taxation. 
Investors in the different sections of the 
country should now study the trans- 
portation systems upon which their States 
and communities depend; and they should 
acquire the viewpoint that goes with the 
ownership of railway shares, in addition to 
the interest that they have in the roads as 
handling their freight and passengers. To 
allow the railroads to become not only 
solvent but fairly prosperous is a mark of 
returning sanity and growing intelligence. 
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HON. HARRY S. NEW, POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
IN FAMILIAR TOUCH WITH HIS JOB 


(Mr. New has shown the Christmas spirit in a practical 
way by urging the public to send packages early and by 
granting Christmas holidays to post-office workers for 
the first time in the history of this service that is so 
closely identified with the ministrations of Santa Claus) 


Definite We were making advances 
Social during the twentieth century 
Progress <= Fs 
in learning how to combat 
disease and to elevate living standards. 
But it has remained for the twentieth 
century to demonstrate the enormous 
progress that can be secured through 
preventive medicine and improved condi- 
tions of labor. The Great War diverted 
attention from social movements that would 
otherwise have claimed the center of the 
stage. Yet it is true that in the American 
mind the energy that was aroused to meet 
the war demands was in response to a 
growing belief in the cause of peace as 
related to social betterment. We had had 
no part in precipitating the War, but we 
decided to help bring that war to an end 
with a view to a reorganization of the world 
in the interest of twentieth-century peace. 


Looking Back ‘Turning back to the issues of 
— this periodical for December, 
1900, and January, I901, we 

find emphasis placed upon the Hague Peace 
Conference, as giving promise of better 
international relations in the century to 
come. We in America were at that time 


using our influence with the European 
powers to deal reasonably with China after 
the Boxer uprising. We were noting with 
satisfaction the settlement by arbitration 
of a three-century old dispute over the 
boundary between Braziland French Guiana, 
a dispute involving ownership of a territory 
of 150,000 square miles, this being as 
extensive as the combined areas of the 
great States of Pennsylvania and New 
York, together with the six States of New 
England. While taking the neutral posi- 
tion as regards the South African struggle 
of that period, we had commented upon 
the pilgrimage of President Kruger of the 
Transvaal through the countries of Europe, 
where his one plea was for arbitration 
between Great Britain and the South 
African Republics. However severely one 
might have condemned the imperialistic 
and gold-seeking fever that controlled 
British policy at that time and precipitated 
the Boer War, it was admitted that full 
atonement was made very promptly, in the 
restoration of autonomy to the Boer States 
and in the liberal constitution that was 
granted to the Union of South Africa. 
Social | The tendencies that were at 
Ping sag wed , Work in European countries, 
as well as in the United 
States, to improve social well-being per- 
sisted in spite of the sacrifices demanded 
by the war. Sanitary provisions for the 
armies, and various camp activities for 
soldier welfare, were on a scale that had 
never been attempted before. The desper- 
ate demands for war material at the fighting 
fronts did not prevent the application of the 
best possible principles to the environment 
of munition workers, ship-builders and all 
who were engaged in the services of war 
supply. We came out of the war to find 
much higher standards as regards hours and 
conditions of labor, and average purchasing 
power of wages, than had prevailed at any 
previous time. Wasteful of resources as 
war must be in its very nature, it arouses 
tremendous energy, and it compels the 
practice of codperation for common ends. 
Some violent oscillations were bound to 
accompany the transition from war indus- 
try to normal pursuits. But it is now fea- 
sible, in making certain comparisons, to 
disregard the abnormal strains and reactions 
of the war episode and to compare the 
conditions of January, 1926, with those of 
January, I9ot. 
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Vital We find our- 
Statistics selves en- 
Compared gaged in a 

colossal movement for the 
permanent rehousing of 
the American people. Just 
twenty-five years ago there 
was published in this 
periodical an article by 
Jacob A. Riis on a move- 
ment out of the New York 
slums. The six or seven 
million people of the me- 
tropolis of to-day are much 
better housed than were 
the three and a half mil- 
lions who lived in New 
York a quarter century 














ago. The death rate of 
New York City for the 
year I900 Was 20.57 per 
thousand inhabitants. The 
death rate of 1923 was 
11.72, that of 1924 was 11.61 and that of 
1925 (up to the middle of December) was 
11.52. This means that the actual num- 
ber of deaths at the present time is about 
the same per year as it was when the 
city had only half as many people. The 
improvement within a quarter century, 
in one city, is indicative of a reduction in 
death rates that affects the entire country. 
To those who are able to interpret vital 
statistics, the contrasting figures speak 
eloquently of a hundred things that go to 
safeguard individuals and families. Our 
people are better fed, clothed, and sheltered 
than twenty-five years ago. There is much 
better care for infants and small children, 
and hygienic principles are much better 
understood and observed. 


© Harris & Ewing 


Comparatively speaking, ty- 
phoid fever and smallpox are 
things of the past, and such 
fearful diseases as yellow fever and Asiatic 
cholera are unknown to the new generation, 
whereas they were prevalent in the middle 
of the last century. Malaria, also, is now 
understood, and its total elimination is 
merely a matter of the application of means 
to ends. The war against tuberculosis is 
making steady gains. Diphtheria and other 
children’s diseases are coming under control. 
Pure water supplies, the regulation of milk 
and other articles of food and drink, and the 
improvement in various ways of health ad- 
ministration account for much of the prog- 


Epidemics 
Abolished 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, SECRETARY OF LABOR 


(Mr. Davis takes the broad social view of the opportunities that his office 
affords, whether dealing with immigrants, or with children through the 


Bureau of Child Welfare) 


ress that has been made. Shorter hours of 
labor and better health conditions in factories 
play their part in bringing about the progress 
that is expressed in comparative statistics. 
It remains for our determined workers in the 
field of medical research to bring under con- 
trol what is now by far the most destructive 
of diseases, viz., influenza, which, in the last 
year or two of the Great War, caused greater 
loss of life than the war itself. 


What Science 
has done to 
the Tropics 


We owe much to the memory 
of eminent scientists and pro- 
fessional men, like the late 
General Gorgas, and others living and dead, 
who have not only contributed to the 
security of the American people but who 
have in part made possible the development 
of Southern and tropical areas. The com- 
merce that now passes through the Panama 
Canal is enormous and steadily growing. 
But the Canal could not have been built 
if the death rate in Panama had continued 
to be what it was when the French were 
vainly trying to construct the water-way; 
and even if, at vast loss of life, it could 
finally have been opened, there would have 
been such dread of infectious disease as to 
have limited its actual use. Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the West Indies at large have a 
totally different outlook by reason of the 
elimination of yellow fever and Asiatic 
cholera, the steady diminution of malarial 
fevers, the successful treatment of hook- 
worm, and the other triumphs of medicine. 
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What Florida Many of those who are decry- 
oe ing the enthusiasm that ac- 
cfencé companies the development of 
Florida are totally unaware of all this recent 
history of medical progress. In spite of 
the momentum of the Western movement 
in the last century, Florida would have been 
far more advanced in development but for 
occasional visitations of yellow fever, and 
the comparatively frequent recurrence of 
other infectious and epidemic maladies. 
The conquest of such diseases gives a 
wholly changed aspect to the agricultural 
and commercial development of a region 
like Florida. Many other factors enter 
into the Florida movement, such as the 
comparative ease of travel due to improved 
railroad and steamship facilities, and to 
the almost universal use of the automobile. 
But the underlying factor—the one that 
counts for most—in the confidence with 
which the movement to Florida, and other 
Southern districts, now attracts settlers 
and investors is the new freedom from the 
former danger of certain diseases. It is 
obvious that the authentic report of half 
a dozen cases of yellow fever in Key West 
might create a panic that would drive a 
million people away from Florida within 
a few days. But such a calamity is no 
longer to be apprehended. 


Simonds Some of our readers at times 
> Bright have regarded Mr. Simonds 
orizons 


as not sufficiently optimistic 
about Europe’s post-war adjustments. He 
does not assume the rdéle of infallible 
diagnostician, but his analyses in this 
periodical from month to month have 
proved to be accurate as a rule. His aim 
is to see things as they are, and to tell the 
truth with a discriminating interpretation 
of facts. ‘In our present number, with the 
beginning of a new year and the turn of 
_a twenty-five-year period, Mr. Simonds 
describes what seems to him to be a remark- 
able change for the better. As regards the 
major situation, he finds Europe really at 
peace in 1925 for the first time since 1914. 
With his close study of facts, and his 
presentation of specific historical data in 
place of the columns of mere argument and 
dissertation that so many other writers 
occupy, Mr. Simonds shows that Europe 
is really organizing a peace in which the 
Europeans themselves have found faith. 
No year, in his opinion, has opened so 
favorably for Europe in a long period as the 


year 1926 promises to pen. Turning from 
political adjustments to business conditions, 
Mr. Simonds makes some instructive com- 
ments upon European industry and finance, 
and upon the codperative trend that the 
coming year is likely to show among the 
European nations, as regards their heavy 
industries and their tariff arrangements. 
“Yesterday,” he says, “industry and trade, 
as well as finance, waited upon the poli- 
ticians. . But to-morrow trade and 
commerce are almost certain to push the 
politicians to new Locarnos, and the masses 
who need work will be less ready to permit 
sterile political rivalries to prevent fruitful 
economic combination and coéperation.”’ 


Leaders Note We are publishing in this 
—— number a series of brief state- 
ontrasts 


ments and estimates that set 
the conditions of the United States to-day 
in contrast with those of twenty-five years 
ago. Secretary Hoover defines the princi- 
ples that underlie our present and future 
economic advancement. Secretary Davis 
pictures the new and improved status of 
labor in contrast with the old. Post- 
master-General New sets forth the social 
significance of the marvelous expansion of 
the most typical of our public services, that 
of the Post Office. From Secretary Jardine 
we have a summarized view of the position 
and prospects of American agriculture. Mr. 
Owen D. Young gives us a clear conception 
of the magnitude of the changes that are 
coming about through the transmission of 
electric energy. General Harbord shows 
what a transforming effect upon the educa- 
tion and entertainment of the American 
public is to be produced by means of radio 
broadcasting. The relation of the daily 
use of many millions of automobiles to 
American life was summed up in our Octo- 
ber number. Dr. Richard T. Ely, the most 
widely experienced of our economists, 
paints a hopeful picture of improvements 
in American life. Mr. George E. Roberts 
summarizes, with great command of facts 
and figures, the growth of wealth during 
twenty-five years and its distribution. It 
is with a thrilling sense of possibilities that 
one learns from Commissioner Tigert that 
we have now about 25,000,000 young Amer- 
icans enrolled in schools. The immense ex- 
pansion of insurance as a social safeguard is 
shown in a brief but eloquent statement 
from Mr. William A. Law, President of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
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The “Bull” Millions of readers of the 
Os newspapers have had occasion 


in recent weeks to wonder 
about the stock market, with its changing 
moods and its amazing activities. We 
have been passing through a period of 
advancing quotations and accelerated trad- 
ing. The present so-called bull market, as it 
centers in the financia! district of New York 
commonly referred to as ‘Wall Street,” 
has carried stocks to a higher average price 
than ever before, and has witnessed a much 
larger volume of transactions than any 
former speculative period. There is no 
authority upon the commercial and eco- 
nomic movements of our day who knows 
how to make better use of comparative 
statistical data than Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres, Vice-President of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. He has written for this 
number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS an 
article entitled ‘‘The Great Bull Market of 
1925” that seems to us a remarkable 
instance of lucidity in the handling of a 
difficult and technical subject. Colonel 
Ayres’ record is that of an economist, 
statistician and banker, rather than one of 
military experience. But his war-time 
position as head of the Statistical Service 
of the Army and as a member of the 
General Staff carried with it a military title. 


How an Artist. Any reader who cares in the 
_— least about current business 

matters will find Col. Ayres’ 
article both instructive and absorbing, and 
he will also find its two diagrams especially 
relevant and timely. But it may not 
occur to the average reader to wonder what 
difficulties are encountered in arriving at 
conclusions that a statistical authority is 
willing to offer to the public. We can 
hardly resist the temptation to quote from 
a letter to the editor, written by Colonel 
Ayres while this article was in preparation, 
on the repeated efforts to find a satisfactory 
index number. It is evident that a chart 
intended to show the principal “bull” and 
“bear”? movements since 1900 could not 
be drawn until a basic group unit had been 
decided upon. The following paragraphs 
are taken from the letter to which we have 
just made allusion: 


When I agreed several weeks ago to write an 
article for you about the stock market, I realized 
that there ought to be an accompanying chart show- 
ing the course of stock prices during recent bull and 
bear markets over perhaps the past twenty-five 




















COL. LEONARD P. AYRES, OF THE CLEVELAND 
(OHIO) TRUST COMPANY 
(Colonel Ayres as an authoritative statistician, especially 
in the field of investment and finance, illumines hard 
facts with a sense of humor and a sympathetic under- 
standing. He is the typical educator in business) 


years. As all the existing index numbers of stock' 
prices are seriously defective and even misleading, it 
occurred to me that this would be a good opportu- 
nity to compile a new index number that would be 
definitely superior to those commonly in use. 

With this idea in mind I started some weeks ago 
to work with my office force on the compilation of an 
index number that would take into account all the 
common stocks that had been dividend payers 
since 1900. When this material was put together 
the years would not join. We then made a new one 
based on the prices of twenty-five dividend-paying 
stocks each year, and when that was finished it, 
was but little better than the previous one. On 
the third trip we started with the dividends and 
let the prices follow along where they would, and 
while this was an improvement it was not good 
enough to use. On the fourth trip we made a’ 
price index number based on the harmonic means} 
of the yields. This was so complicated that no one} 
could understand it, and all in all the results were 
pretty sour. By this time we were doing a lot of} 
overtime work, and the office force was beginning} 
to develop complexes about index numbers. Then 
two of my girls got sick. 

This past week we have worked all day Sunday 
and Thanksgiving, and finally produced an index 
number which is far from being perfect, but at 
least is better than any of the other indexes. Now’ 
that I am no longer laboring under the handicap of 
realizing that I am completely stumped by a 
straightforward statistical problem, my mind is 
sufficiently relieved, so that I can think about your 
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M. VICTOR HENRI BERENGER, THE NEW 
FRENCH AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON 


(M. Bérenger accompanied the Caillaux mission to Wash- 
ington in September that failed to secure an adjustment 
of the debt. He now returns as Ambassador, charged 
with reopening the debi question in the hope of reaching 
agreement. He is one of the most dis‘inguished of French 
scholars, authors, educators, and statesmen) 


article to which this futile labor was a preliminary. 
I have started writing it, and I hope to finish it 
within the next two days. I am also having two 
diagrams drawn. I hope it will be satisfactory, 
and I trust you have not worried lest I should leave 
youin the lurch. I should not bother you with this 
description of our domestic difficulties if I did not 
know that you have often wrestled with problems of 
this kind; and while it is your habit to crowd them 
to solution, I do not doubt that some of them have 
got you down and trampled on you before you 
finally conquered them. 


Speculation 


s 
Widespread 


While the regular Stock mar- 
ket and the so-called “Curb” 
market in New York have been 
showing such unprecedented buoyancy and 
such speculative ardor, there has been a 
like wave of speculation in the local trading 
centers—the grain, cotton, oil and mining 
markets, and the other exchanges from 
Boston to San Francisco and from Chicago 
and the Twin Cities to New Orleans. The 
same speculative spirit that has been shown 
in these exchanges has been manifested in 
real estate activity almost everywhere, along 
with the greatest building movement, in 
aggregate values and in quantities of 


material, that has ever been known. The 
speculative wave will recede, and after a 
time the building boom will diminish. 
But it should be remembered that the new 
houses, factories and office buildings will 
remain, as a permanent addition, to our 
real wealth. Railway bétterments, high- 
way construction, bridge building, and the 
other public improvements of a boom 
period will also be permanent gains. With’ 
general business conditions more favorable. 
than ever before, the next bear market,’ 
following the present bull market, is not. 
likely to make the downward swing so deep 
or so lasting as in some former periods of 
depression. Frenzied 
course, a detrimental phenomenon. How- 
ever, the so-called bull spirit belongs 
naturally to a country like ours that 
continues to make stupendous progress. 


Business There are always cases of in- 
yr ass dividual distress, but, speaking 


in general terms (and omitting 
the anthracite district, where the miners 
are voluntarily idle) the workers of the 

















M. LOUIS LOUCHEUR, WHO FAILED IN AN 
ATTEMPT TO SOLVE FRANCE’S TAX PUZZLE 


(Recent changes in French Cabinets have been rapid, 

and M. Loucheur, one of the most important leaders of 

big business that modern France has produced, was 

forced out of the Cabinet by his unpopular tax proposals 
eighteen days after assuming office) 


speculation is, of. 
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United States are fully em- 
ployed upon higher average 
wages than ever before. One 
naturally asks how our for- 
tunate conditions in the 
United States compare, as 
regards labor and wages, with 
those of other countries. In 
France, public finances are in 
a sorry tangle and currency 
inflation continues to cheapen 
the purchasing power of the 
franc, but private industry is 
flourishing and everybody is 
employed. In Germany at 


serious industrial reaction, 
with bankruptcies and unem- 
ployment; but this state of 
things is probably temporary. 
In Italy, the facts and fig- 
ures present contrasts favor- 
able to the year 1925, and the 
outlook is hopeful. The eco- 
nomic position of England is 
more difficult to estimate. 
Coal mining is continued by 
virtue of the subsidy that the 
industry has received from 














the public treasury, but it 
has become necessary to in- 
crease that subsidy by almost 
too per cent., practically all 
of the public money going to 
the miners for wages, while 
the mine owners are operating 
on very low profits. The aggregate of un- 
employment continues to be large, and 
well above a million workers are receiving 
out-of-work allowances. 


agreements. 


Viewson ‘The British system of dealing 
British | with unemployment is de- 
Unemployment 


scribed in a careful article 
that we publish this month from the pen 
of Miss Amy Hewes, Professor of eco- 
nomics in Mount Holyoke College, who has 
spent some time in England studying the 
problem in all its bearings. In its public 
finances, its banking, and its currency, 
Great Britain is as solvent, sound, and 
normal as the United States. In commerce 
and industry Great Britain continues to 
suffer depression because of the lack of a 
sufficient demand in foreign markets to 
keep the enlarged population of the British 
islands profitably at work. During a recent 
Visit to the United States, Mr. J. St. Loe 


THREE STATESMEN EMINENT FOR LEADERSHIP IN THE 
HARMONIZING DIPLOMACY THAT RESULTED IN THE SIGNING 
OF THE LOCARNO AGREEMENTS 


(This group photograph was taken in London as the two continental states- 
men were arriving on November 30, the day before the final signing of the 
Left to right are: 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign Minister; Dr. Edward Benes, 


M. Briand, French Premier; Right Hon. 


Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia) 


Strachey, eminent as an author of essays 
and fiction, and known everywhere as the 
editor of the London Sfectator, was frankly 
responsive to questions about these existing 
conditions in his country. No one could 
have been more gracious or optimistic in 
predictions for the continued progress of the 
United States. But Mr. Strachey was also 
quite far from despondency about the future 
of England. He reminded us that it was a 
British habit to grumble a good deal, even 
while solutions were in sight. Our English 
friends are not soliciting commiseration, and 
they are intently studying the economic 
conditions that affect the world at large 
as well as themselves. 


oe In the great business of ocean 

vocaies transportation, in commerce 
Insurance aaa 

on a large scale, in interna- 

tional banking, and in the art of making 

their far-flung empire yield rewards in 
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MR, J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, BRITISH AUTHOR 
AND JOURNALIST 
(Mr. Strachey, who for many years has been editor and 
proprietor of the Spectator, the foremost English weekly 
journal of politics and literature, returned early in Decem- 
ber from a visit to the United States. It is reported 
that he has sold the Spectator to Mr. Evelyn Wrench, 
who has been associated with him during the past year 
and is widely known as the active founder of the English 
Speaking Union. It is understood that Mr. Strachey 
will continue to write for the Spectator) 

terms of pecuniary profit to the home 
country, the people of England and Scot- 
land are far superior to-day to those of any 
other nation. Mr. Strachey had no patience 
with the idea that England expected to be 
praised for meeting obligations that had 
been incurred with definite promises to pay; 
and he does not entertain the view that 
Great Britain is involved in any predica- 
ments in the face of which she languishes, 
while trusting that deliverance may some- 
how come. He sailed for England on 
December 2, and meanwhile he had taken 
the trouble to read advance proofs of Miss 
Hewes’ article. He authorized us to quote 
from a letter that he wrote while in Boston, 
to accompany the returned proof sheets. 
Mr. Strachey had expressed himself in 
remarks at a club in New York as advocat- 
ing a fundamental and all-inclusive insur- 
ance project; and his letter, from which we 
make the following extracts, refers to that 
logical and sweeping proposal: 

Your kind letter of the 24th came to hand yester- 
day and has found me in rather a distracted condi- 
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tion owing to the kindness of Boston, but I am 
delighted to try my best to answer your penetrating 
and far-seeing queries. 

To begin with, I have read Miss Hewes’ article 
and found it exceedingly well informed and fair, 
though a little too pessimistic in general tone. 
Every war leaves a legacy of street mendicants. 
But we must not forget that there are at this mo- 
ment 700,000 more people at work than in 1914! 
Population, plus closed doors abroad, is our problem. 

Miss Hewes is right in calling for a bold policy, 
and you, I feel sure, have seen the better way in 
what you so generously say as to my support of a 
Universal All-in-Ail Compulsory Insurance plan 
which will insure a man by a contributory scheme 
(one-third paid by the men, one-third by the em- 
ployer and one-third by the State in all trades) 
against unemployment, old-age, sickness, and, in 
case of his death, leave his wife and children pro- 
vided for. That’s the Broad Scheme, and if the 
Government were not timid and foolish they would 
adopt it and scrap the Poor Law. If we do not kill 
the Poor Law it will kill us. But I am so strong an 
advocate of the “‘ Broad Scheme”’ that I grow tedious. 
Please use any part of this letter or the whole of it if 
you like. 

When I get back and if I have a little leisure, I 
will try and write you a short article on the ‘‘ Broad 
Scheme’”’—say next February—for your March 
number. 


Congress The Sixty-ninth Congress 
—— began its first term on Mon- 


day, December 7. Certain 
newspapers informed their readers that the 
period of closed doors on Capitol Hill in 
the year 1925 was the longest in the history 
of our Government. It was merely the 
definite interval between the fourth of 
March, when the Sixty-eighth Congress 
reached the end of its two year term, and 
the first Monday in December, which is 
the date fixed by the Constitution for the 
obligatory beginning of the regular term of 
a new Congress. The President may con- 
vene a new Congress in extra session at any 
time after the fourth of March, if he thinks it 
necessary or advisable. President Coolidge 
saw no reason for an extra session, and the 
country felt it a distinct relief to have a 
clear nine months period during which 


‘Representatives and Senators were not 


engaged in trying to change the laws or to 
make raids upon the public treasury. 
Whatever the Sixty-ninth Congress may 
do or may leave undone, it would have the 
favor of the country to a marked degree 
if it should be wise enough to limit its 
program, to expedite its business, and to 
adjourn by the first of June. Six months 
will give it ample time for anything that it 
can appropriately accomplish for the good 
of the country. Nobody would complain 
if it adjourned early in the month of May. 
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_ An insurgent or third-party 
* element in both houses, aided 
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i he Fortunately, the 
overnmen Bs 
Restored two-party system 


has been regaining 


from time to time by so-called 
Blocs, was able in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress to convert 
nominal Republican majorities 
into practical minorities. Tax 
legislation, as thus adopted, was 
unwise in some respects, and 
Soldiers 
bonus legislation that was un- 


travagant in its results was 
enacted, regardless of the 
President’s veto. The elections 
of 1924, however, strengthened 











the Congressional support of 
the Coolidge Administration. 
Preliminary caucus decisions 
provided, long in advance, for 
the organization of the new 
Congress on smooth-working lines. The 
selection of Hon. Nicholas Longworth of 
Ohio for Speaker was not merely a tribute 
to personal popularity but was also a de- 
cision based upon sound practical judgment. 
There is no one in Congress who under- 
stands better than Mr. Longworth how to 
get the best thing done that circumstances 
permit. The Speaker no longer appoints 
committees and rules the House after the 
manner of an old-time Czar. But the 
traditions that surround the Speaker’s chair 
are still powerful, and Mr. Longworth knows 
how to use influence in a tactful way. 


Non-Partisan Nothing in the history of 
Rote legislation of major impor- 
tance has been more notable 

than the decision of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the present Congress not to 
work in two separate groups on the tax- 
reduction bill—with the result of a Re- 
publican measure and a distinct Democratic 
bill shaped for party ends—but rather to 
work as a whole, in close communication 
with the Treasury Department, in order 
to bring about a tax reform bill that the 
House would promptly accept and that the 
country would regard as the best that could 
be done at the present time. The chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee is Mr. 
Green of Iowa, and the ranking Democratic 
member is Mr. Garner of Texas. They 


HON. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, OF OHIO, CHOSEN DECEMBER . 
7 AS SPEAKER OF THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


(The picture shows Mr. Longworth with Miss Mildred Reeves, who is the 
first woman to hold the responsible position of Secretary to the Speaker 


of the House of Representatives) 


have been aided by well-qualified fellow 
members, and they gave open-minded 
hearings to the advocates of various views 
and plans, during an industrious and 
fruitful period extending through a number 
of autumnal weeks. When Congress opened, 
the Committee was ready to report a non- 
partisan bill. There are always individuals 
who will not codperate, and who delight in 
the opportunity to assert their own prefer- 
ences as against a wise compromise. 


A Triumph The bill as presented was not 
CG of ___ exactly what Mr. Green would 
ompromise h we d d in manv 
ave drawn, an any 

important ways it did not meet Mr. 
Garner’s views. Mr. Mills of New York 
and Mr. Hull of Tennessee would have 
made bills quite different in some particu- 
lars. Secretary Mellon and his Treasury 
group hold opinions that were not in all 
respects endorsed by the Committee. Yet 
the bill, as presented to the House,_ is 
praiseworthy in its general character, and it 
represents a general trend in the right 
direction. Leaders in a democracy may fall 
easily into the cowardly tone of demagogues. 
To exempt large bodies of voters from taxa- 
tion, and to plunder small classes, is a 
practice to which politicians are peculiarly 
susceptible. This new bill takes some 
appreciable steps away from the confiscatory 
spirit of war-time taxation toward the 
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HON. WILLIAM R. GREEN, OF IOWA, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


(The picture above shows Mr. Green holding up the 
new Tax bill, the drafting of which has been regarded 
with great approval) 


normal methods that-should prevail in time 
of peace. It was confidently expected that 
the tax bill would have been passed by the 
House with no material changes by the 
nineteenth or twentieth of December, and 
that Congress would adjourn for the 
Christmas holidays on December 22, re- 
assembling for business on January 4. 
What Will the There is naturally a good deal 
pig do with of anxiety about the fate the 
e Tax Bill? RNa ga Rae 

bill will experience at the hands 
of the Senate. In recent times it has been 
the habit of the Senate Finance Committee 
to violate the spirit of the Constitution by 
shaping revenue bills of its own, and adopt- 
ing them in total disregard of the action of 
the House. With unlimited debate, the 
Senate seems to have some advantage 
over the other legislative body when it 
comes to a locking of horns in conference 
committee rooms. The country is so clearly 
in favor of the adoption of this non-partisan 
tax-reduction bill with promptitude, that 
any undue attempt on the part of the 
Senate to substitute a widely different bill 
of its own, or to prolong debate through 


filibustering or otherwise, would meet with 
justly severe criticism. The Constitution 


says that “‘all bills for raising revenue shall ' 


originate in the House of Representatives, 
but the Senate may propose or concur with 
amendments, as on other bills.” The 
behavior of the Senate during the present 


session will go very far to settle the question’ 


whether or not the views of Vice-President 





Dawes regarding a change in Senate rules | 


ought to be accepted. During the long 
interval between the close of the last session 
and the beginning of the present one, the 
Vice-President has made many forcible 
speeches in different parts of the country 
denouncing the Senate’s lack of modern 


cloture rules under which legislative bodies | 


in general are able, on the decision of the 
majority, to end debate and bring a pending 
issue to the test, of a final vote. 


— Nearly all of the Senators are 
iew 0 j 
Senale Methods PPosed to such a change in 


the rules. We published in 
this periodical last month an article written 
by a veteran correspondent at Washington, 
Mr. Arthur Wallace Dunn, who reviewed 
important Senate filibusters of the past and 
presented facts in such a way as to support 
his opinion that the right of unlimited de- 
bate in the Senate is a desirable thing. It is 


a a ae Race eS ee eee 


true that the House tax bill in its treatment 


of every important matter is a compromise » 


rather than a scientific finality; and it may 
be possible for the Senate to suggest a few 
changes that the House might be willing to 
accept. But there is no earthly reason why 
the Senate Finance Committee should not 
report the House bill before the middle of 
January, with any suggestions for amend- 
ment that it may wish to recommend. And 
there is no reason whatever for more than a 
month of debate on the measure. ‘The 
country has already considered the bill, 
because every part of it has been openly 
and fully considered as the Ways and Means 
Committee has been at work. There is 
nothing whatever in the tax situation about 
which any member of the United States 
Senate can give the public aay enlighten- 
ment. The facts are all in hand. 


How the Senate Tt is within the rights of every 
Pres al , Senator to have his opinions, 

to state them, and to vote as 
his own views and his responsibility to his 
constituents require him to act. There are 
ninety-six Senators, and two weeks’ debat- 
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ing would give each one of them an hour 
in which to express himself at large. An- 
other two weeks spent in passing the bill 
through Committee of the Whole, section 
by section, ought to be sufficient: If it 
should be agreed in advance by the Senate 
to reach the final vote not later than a date 
in the middle of February, so that the joint 
conference committee could reach con- 
clusions and the bill could be signed by the 
President before the first of March, the 
satisfaction of the country would be almost 
unbounded. All business interests are 
exceedingly anxious to have the new tax 
legislation settled definitely so that there 
may be no uncertainty or suspense. The 
Senate of the United States ought not to 
allow itself to become a nuisance in the eyes 
of the country. The Ways and Means 
Committee of the House has been showing 
such good sense, and the House as a whole 
under its present leadership is in such high 
favor, that the Senate would do well to 
avoid performances in the year 1926 that 
would make it a byword and a reproach. 


The President 
Presents 


President Coolidge was speak- 
His Vi ing to the farmers at Chicago 
is V (ews 

as the new Congress as- 
sembled at Washington, but he returned 
immediately and sent his annual message 
to be read in both Houses on Tuesday, the 
eighth. He did not choose to follow the 
custom of Presidents Washington and 
Adams, as revived by President Wilson, of 
appearing in person to deliver his message. 
In our opinion, the Jeffersonian plan of 
making the message a documentary affair, 
the reading of which by clerks in Congress 
is merely perfunctory, while the Members 
of Congress and all the citizens of the 
United States can study it at their leisure in 
printed form, is far more desirable than the 
plan of converting the message into a feat of 
oratory. The systematic annual message 
that contains a great deal of information, as 
developed by Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, 
would seem to suit the occasion better 
than a brief expository speech. There are 
many other occasions upen which the 
President’s voice is heard, both by imme- 
diate audiences and by vast invisible 
audiences through the use of the radio. 


an President Coolidge,on Novem- 
Specckes ber 19, had spoken before the 


, State Chamber of Commerce 
at New York on the relations of the immense 

















THE TWO FLOOR LEADERS OF THE PRESENT 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


(Left to right are Hon. John Q. Tilson, of Connecticut, 

and Hon. Finis J. Garrett, of Tennessee. Mr. Tilson, 

the Republican majority leader, succeeds Mr. Long- 

worth; and Mr. Garrett holds the post of minority leader 
that was his in the Sixty-eighth Congress) 


commercial development of the country to 
government and society. This was in 
every sense an admirable speech, and it 
was received with wide approval. It 
touched upon the government’s service to 
business in putting an end to improper 
practices, and it dwelt upon the benefits 
to business of improved scientific standards 
as encouraged by the Department of 
Commerce. It warned against the ex- 
tension of American credit abroad for the 
destructive purposes of war, and it eulo- 
gized theactual services of American business 
men and capitalists in the recuperation of 
Europe since the Armistice. It stated the 
case for the funding of Europe’s debts to 
America, and it urged our adherence to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
as a step properly associated with our 
commercial expansion. Similarly excellent 
was the speech at Chicago, the keynote of 
which was self-help and coédperation on the 
part of American agriculture, with govern- 
ment encouraging in every suitable way 
the advancement of rural life. The Presi- 
dent has a rare endowment of common sense. 
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sents the best thing that can 
be done. In paragraphs on 
immigration, the view is taken 
that the results of the new law 
are upon the whole beneficial. 
He endorses the argument that, 
if investigation should show 
that considerable numbers of 
foreigners are entering in vio- 
lation of the law, “it will un- 
doubtedly create the necessity 
for a registration of all aliens.” 


As for national 
defense, the Pres- 
ident shows that 
we need a “sound selective 
service act giving broad 
authority for the mobilization 
in time of peril of all the re- 
sources of the country, both 
persons and materials.” He 
finds the navy efficient and 


Post-War 
Adjustments 








PRESIDENT AND MRS. COOLIDGE BIDDING GOOD-BYE TO 


CHICAGO ON DECEMBER 7 


(The President had gone to Chicago to address the American Farm Bureau 
on agricultural problems, and he is shown leaving that city for Washington 


after a six-hour visit) 


A Document 
for Congress 
and Citizens 


The message to Congress, 
however, was a document 
rather than a speech. It gave 
an account of many pending matters, en- 
riched with the latest and most reliable 
information, and expressive of the Ad- 
ministration’s point of view. After a 
luminous summary of debt and revenue 
statistics, the President states sensible 
conclusions regarding debt retirement and 
governmental economy. He compliments 
the Ways and Means Committee and 
accepts its new tax bill. He makes a good 
report upon our foreign relations, and deals 
in the most sympathetic and hopeful way 
with the Locarno agreements and _ the 
other recent movements toward peace in 
Europe following the acceptance of the 
Dawes plan. On the subject of disarma- 
ment, what he says is in full accord with 
the negotiations that have been making 
progress during recent weeks at Geneva 
and in European capitals. The longest 
section of the message is devoted to argu- 
ments in support of our assuming member- 
ship in the International Court. After 
stating facts and figures regarding debt 
settlements, the President takes the view 
that in each instance the settlement repre- 


up to the standards fixed by 
the Washington Conference, 
while avoiding anything that 
might seem to be a competition 
in armaments. He adopts 
without qualification the views 
expressed in the recent report of the Air 
Board under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Dwight Morrow. We shall refer to that 
report in another paragraph. The Presi- 
dent sets forth the very large expenditures 
that the Treasury is now making for the 
veterans of the Great War and advises care 
in making additional outlays. A discussion 
of agricultural problems leads the President 
to the opinion that “a new era in agricul- 
tural prosperity lies just before us which 
will probably be unprecedented.” There 
is emphatic advice that the Muscle Shoals 
problem be solved by the transfer of this 
property “to private management under 
conditions which will dedicate it to the 
public purposes for which it was conceived.” 
Regarding reclamation, it is found that the 
existing projects may be divided into three 
groups, one of them satisfactory, another 
that can be made good, and a remaining one 
that is in bad shape. It is proposed that 
there be closer codperation between the 
national Government and the States in 
working out the settlement policies of 
the costly reclamation projects. It has 
become necessary to plan in advance, by 
community organization methods sufficient 
to repay these increasing outlays.” 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT, HON. CHARLES G. DAWES (LEFT) PAYS A CALL TO THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE, HON. FRANK B. KELLOGG 


Adviceon As to the merchant marine, 
Controverted Mir. Coolidge is convinced 
Questions 


that the “fleet should be under 
the direct control of a single executive head, 
while the Shipping Board should exercise 
its judicial and regulatory functions in 
accordance with its original conception.” 
The management of America’s coal business 
is pronounced to be “very close to a na- 
tional economic failure.” The President 
says that authority should be lodged with 
the President and the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor, giving them power to deal 
with coal production in an emergency. As 
regards prohibition enforcement, the States 
are called upon for “active and energetic 
codperation.” | Waterway development 
comes in for an interesting presentation, 
with remarks particularly upon the St. 
Lawrence project, and the Mississippi 
River system. ‘‘A modern channel con- 
necting Chicago, New Orleans, Kansas City 
and Pittsburgh should be laid out. and work 
on the tributaries prosecuted.” Causes of 
delay in the carrying out of the Colorado 
River project are explained. The desira- 
bility of water-power development is duly 
set forth. Touching upon railroads, the 
President recommends that ‘the Congress 
authorize consolidations, under the super- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.” He regards railway labor prob- 
lems as well in hand under provisions for 





conference, conciliation, and arbitration. 
The message ends with admirable sentences 
that emphasize the moral and spiritual 
qualities that must underlie any continu- 
ing prosperity that is worth seeking. 


Let Us Have ‘The Democratic press of the 
Moderation! country was almost as favor- 
able in commenting upon the 

message as were the Republican news- 
papers. Congress will do well this term to 
restrain. the artificial and insincere per- 
formances of the men who are in the habit 
of talking in shrill and extreme language for 
political effect. Serious mistakes have been 
made in the past, and the farming districts 
have had to bear more than their share of 
misfortunes. But so-called insurgent Sena- 
tors, or Representatives, still adhering to 
the radical program that was under the 
leadership of the late Senator LaFollette, 
will not succeed in making the country 
believe that they have any more genuine 
interest in the welfare of farmers than have 
President Coolidge, and Secretary Jardine, 
and the Republican and Democratic leaders 
in both houses, who decline to think that 
the Farmer-Labor party has any peculiar 
endowment of wisdom or statesmanship. 
The circumstances of the present season are 
in keeping with the moderate and reason- 
able tone that President Coolidge assumes, 
with the support of a Cabinet that has in 
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it not a smgle member who is engaged in 
playing the game of party politics or in 
catering to any particular intérest at the 
expense of other elements of our citizenship. 


Government In his address, on December 
ret vd 7, to the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion convention at Chicago, 
President Coolidge argued very frankly 
and cogently against any program provid- 
ing for direct or indirect fixing of prices on 
farm products by the Government. He 
presented strong reasons for believing that 
the buying and selling of products of the 
farm by the Federal Government would 
leave the last state of the farmer worse than 
the first. This portion of the President’s 
address left no doubt as to his attitude 
toward the McNary-Haugen bill. On the 
other hand, the President expressed his 
strong confidence in the principles of co- 
operative marketing as an aid to farm 
prosperity, reminding his hearers that a 
federal bill, which he described as adequate, 
had been drawn, with the advice of the 
Department of Agriculture, to aid the co- 
operative selling movement. Secretary 
W. M. Jardine, of the Department of 
Agriculture, made public his annual report 
on the same day the President’s address 
was delivered, and joined him in his ad- 
vocacy of farmers’ codperatives. He finds 
it obvious, however, that the Government 
should not supervise and control the co- 
operative movement. ‘Removing re- 
sponsibility for their actions from the co- 
operative associations themselves: to the 
Government might be fatal to their effi- 
ciency. It would certainly not encourage 
men of executive ability to seek managerial 
positions in the movement.” 


AGood Secretary Jardine says the 
— farmers of the United States 
ear . ° 

had an advance in total income 

during the past crop year from $11,300,000,- 
000 to $12,100,000,000, an increase of 7 
per cent. This improvement was made in 
spite of the wheat situation which found 
this year an exportable surplus of only 
$32,000,000 as compared with $252,000,000 
for the previous year. The Secretary sees a 
definite check to the recent heavy move- 
ment of rural population away from the 
farms to the towns. During the past year 
something over two million people did move 
from farms to towns and villages; but there 
was also a counter current from towns to 


farms of about 1,406,000, with an increase 
of births among the farm population, over 
deaths, of about 500,000. The Depart- 
ment has found that the average farmer’s 
family used goods and services each year 
valued at $1,504, of which $634 is furnished 
by the farm itself in food, fuel, and housing. 
The Farm Loan and Intermediate Credit 
banks have loaned, at moderate rates, 
about $1,200,000,000 to 350,000 farmers. 
Cooperative associations are already han- 
dling $2,500,000,000 of farm produce— 
nearly one-fifth of the total annual pro- 
duction. Secretary Jardine asks for substan- 
tial readjustments of freight rates, on the 
theory that the rate structure has grown up 
in a haphazard way, influenced by all sorts of 
local considerations, and that the recent 
depression in farm prices was partly due to 
these inequalities, especially in areas distant 
from the market. 


The railroads of the United 
States earned more net income 
in the month of October of this 
year than they have ever earned before in a 
single month. October showed a yearly 
rate of 5.97 per cent. on the valuation of the 
railroads set by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. For the ten months of 1925 
they have earned 5.56 per cent. Never 
before have our railroads come so close to 
the 534 per cent. suggested by the Trans- 
portation Act as a “fair rate.” In fact, 
during the five years in which the carriers 
have been operated under the provisions 
of the Esch-Cummins Act they have fallen 
short no less than $1,289,000,000 (or an 
average of $258,000,000 annually) of earning 
534 per cent. A substantial portion of the 
improvement in net earnings during the 
past few months has come from the Southern 
railroads, which have benefited so largely 
from the Florida boom. The earnings of 
the roads in this Southeastern section are 
far above any figure they have reached in 
previous years. 


Railroad 
Prosperity 


Efficiency It is true that freight traffic is 
very large; in October it was 
5.7 per cent. greater than in 
the corresponding period of 1924. But 
the greater part of our railroads’ increased 
earning ability is coming from a marked 
and general improvement in efficiency. In 
spite of the large volume of traffic and 
unusual demands in the present year, 
there has been no delay in supplying cars. 
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At the height of the traffic movement in 
the last of October, the roads had more 
than 111,000 surplus cars in good order 
ready for any call. Very real credit is 
due our railroad managers for their success 
in getting their properties into condition 
to render such excellent service. In physical 
condition and employees’ morale the rail- 
roads of the United States were in a bad 
way when, in March, 1920, they were 
turned back to their owners from govern- 
ment operation. So low had their estate 
fallen that it was out of the question to sell 
new stock to raise the money absolutely 
necessary for their rehabilitation. It was 
done through bonds; and the more bonds 
that were sold, the more dangerous because 
the lack of balance between stocks and 
bonds in their financial structures and the 
less favor did their securities find with 
investors. Undismayed, those companies 
with remnants of credit sufficient to enable 
them to borrow money went out and pledged 
any property they could lay their hands 
on for new capital to improve their facilities 
and effect economies. The president of a 
southern railroad has said that $20,000,000, 
borrowed in 1923 to improve road and equip- 
ment, now yields a 20 per cent. return. 


Some The kind of things that the 
I Railroad railroads have been doing in 
mprovements 

order to reach their present 

efficiency is illustrated in the recent in- 
crease in the length of the standard rail 
from thirty-three to thirty-nine feet. The 
change reduces by one-sixth the number of 
rail joints and saves expenditures for bolts, 
nuts, joint bars and spring washers used 
in connecting the rails. Those railroads 
fortunate enough in their earning capacity 
to enable them to raise the money have been 
improving their machine-shop equipment 
with high-speed steel tools necessary to 
repair the modern locomotives of greatly 
increased size, in the shortest possible time. 
A locomotive laid up for repairs is, of 
course, earning no money. Grades and 
curves have been eliminated from the 
roadway and fuel costs cut down by new 
devices in the locomotives. This year the 
roads are moving every one thousand tons 
of freight one mile with an expenditure of 
thirteen pounds of fuel less than they 
used in 1924. At the same time, the work 
of the engine crews has been lightened by 
the use of automatic stokers—there is no 
more coal shoveling on a modern locomotive. 

















© Keystone 
HON. WILLIAM M. JARDINE, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


(Mr. Jardine has been especially active during recent 

weeks in the discussion of the major problems that 

confront farmers, and in helping, among other things, 

to create special credit for the corn-growers of Iowa and 
adjacent regions) 


What Good President Mitchell, of the 
Pease x National City Bank of New 
York, has recently called at- 

tention to the tremendous industrial results 
coming from efficient railroad service. 
“Instead of enormous inventories being 
required, as a few years ago, the railroads 
are making it possible for raw materials 
and produce to flow in and out of the 
factories with clock-like regularity, and 
inventories are kept down to a point that 
five years ago would have been thought 
impossible.” The expenditures the roads 
have to make in order to keep their plant 
and service up to concert pitch amount 
to $7,000,000,000 per year for materials, 
supplies, wages, taxes, interest, and divi- 
dends. The farmers are benefited, too, 
through. having their crops moved quickly 
to market. One of the largest lumber 
dealers in the West sets forth what railroad 
service means to his trade, explaining that 
now the average retailer is anticipating 
his requirements only eleven days in 
advance in some States, while in Texas 
the rule seems to be seven or nine days. 
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He estimates that this prompt railroad 
service has enabled dealers to reduce stocks 
to an extent equivalent to a 12% per cent. 
increase in the production of lumber in the 
United States. 


There was no more emphatic 
chapter in the President’s mes- 
sage than that dealing with 
the coal situation. The President pointed 
out that Congress had taken no action 
toward carrying out the recommendations 
of the Coal Commission which two years 
ago spent so much time and study in 
investigating (under the chairmanship of 
Mr. John Hays Hammond) the industry 
and its perennial troubles. The national 
Government has remained, as the President 
says, so powerless ‘“‘that its own attitude 
must be humble supplication.” The Presi- 
dent suggests that Congress should give 
power to the President and the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor to intervene 
in future strikes of coal miners, with offers 
of conciliation and arbitration, and if these 
devices fail, to take over control of the dis- 
tribution of coal. Already several bills have 
been prepared for Congressional action on 
the troubles of the coal industry, and it seems 
altogether likely that this session will see 
enacted some such legislation as_ the 
President recommends. 


The Coal 
Strike 


Governor In the meantime, the strike 
P _— of the anthracite miners seem- 


ed in the middle of December 
to be as far from settlement as ever, in 
spite of the vigorous efforts of Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania and others to 
bring about an agreement between the 
operators and the men. Governor Pinchot 
evolved a program which was accepted 
by the miners but refused absolutely by 
the operators. This plan called for the 
immediate resumption of work in the mines; 
for a five-year agreement; for the arbitra- 
tion of differences, with the understanding 
that wages could not be de-reased or prices 
of coal to the public increased during this 
five-year period; and for a “voluntary” 
substitute for the “check-off” system, by 
which union dues would be deducted from 
the miners’ pay. The operators were 
reproached for refusing this proposal on the 
score that they had claimed ail along to 
be willing to arbitrate. They replied with 
much point that it was a very fragmentary 
sort of arbitration that could not do any- 


thing in the matters of prices and wages 
except to raise wages. On December 13, 
Governor Pinchot announced that he would 
immediately call a special session of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, to declare the 
anthracite coal industry a public utility 
and put it under the same sort of regulation 
—by Public Service Commission or some 
other State body—that is provided for 
street-car lines, water companies, etc. 
In the course of the discussion in December, 
representatives of the operators published 
the earnings of the contract miners, the 
skilled men who “cut the coal,” showing 
that the actual earnings of such workmen in 
one company’s employ had varied from 
$1,680 per year to $4,161 per year, the last 
figure in the case of twelve men who worked 
full time. The average wages of these 
skilled miners in this particular colliery 
were $2,613 per man. 


Details § Reverting again to the pend- 
cs _* ing tax bill, certain facts stand 


out in relief. First, it is 
designed to reduce federal taxes by the 
sum of $325,736,00co0 annually. It is 
estimated that it will bring a revenue of 
$2,426,764,000 for the calendar year 1926. 
The most vital change from the present 
rates is in the lower surtaxes, the new 
bill embodying in this respect the principles 
for which Secretary Mellon of the Treasury 
had been contending so long and so vigor- 
ously. The previous maximum surtax of 
40 per cent. is cut to 20 per cent., which 
applies to incomes above $100,000. The 
surtaxes start with 1 per cent. on incomes 
from $10,000 to $14,000. Aside from 
surtaxes, the most contentious detail: in 
our revenue-raising system has been the 
taxes on inheritances. The rates in this 
House bill exempt, as do the present law, 
the first $50,000 of an estate, and then start 
with 1 per cent. on the next $50,000, going 
up cumulatively to.20 per cent. on estates 
of more than $10,000,000. The present 
maximum is 40 per cent., where the pro- 
posed new rate is 20 per cent. In the new 
bill, a credit of 80 per cent. is allowed on 
the federal taxes on account of inheritance 
taxes paid to a State; the present law has a 
credit of 25 per cent. The normal taxes 
in the present schedule of 2, 4 and 6 per 
cent. have been reduced to 1%, 3 and 5 per 
cent. Prompt Senate action would result 
in making the new rates apply to payments 
of income taxes falling due on March 15. 
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Irish Boundary While the affairs of Ireland 
Dispute —_ have ceased to play any part 
Settled 4 : Me c6, 

in our American politics, or to 

affect in any way the relations between 
the British and American governments, the 
Irish problems continue to be a matter of 
genuine interest and concern to many other 
intelligent citizens of the United States 
than those of Irish ancestry. It has been a 
source of unusual gratification, therefore, 
that the serious troubles that were threat- 
ened by the completed work of the Boundary 
Commission have not only been averted for 
the moment but have, by some happy 
magic, been transmuted into a permanent 
agreement that has been accepted with 
good-will on all sides. The Boundary Com- 
mission included a representative of the 
Irish Free State, an appointee of the Belfast 
government, and an Australian judge 
selected by the British Government. A 
few weeks ago the Free State member 
withdrew, because the other two members 
of the commission had decided to award 
certain small areas of the present Free 
State to the Belfast jurisdiction. As 
Dublin understood it, the spirit of the 
original agreement, if carried out, would 
have given the Free State two full counties 
that now belong to North Ireland. Slight 
changes along the existing line would only 
have caused intense bitterness, even if they 
had been accepted. Fortunately, the 
report of the commission has been laid 
aside, and it has been altogether superseded 
by a sweeping agreement to let the existing 
boundaries remain unchanged. 


a This decision, of course, has 
res ~~ not ~been made without a 
Debt Claims 


quid pro quo. When the 
Free State was created, by consent of the 
British Parliament, it was agreed that the 
Dublin government would undertake to be 
responsible for some portion of the British 
war debt. The British Parliament has now 
accepted the recommendation of the Bald- 
win ministry to relieve the Free State from 
this financial obligation. The Free State 
in turn has abandoned all claim to any parts 
of Ireland now under Belfast jurisdiction, 
and the whole thing has been worked out in 
‘in atmosphere of mutual compliments and 
expressions of good-will. Premier Craig, of 
Belfast, has spoken with cordial approval 
of the action of the Free State under 
President Cosgrave’s leadership, and has 
given every assurance that Catholics and 
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Nationalists within the territory controlled 
by Northern Ireland will be treated with 
justice and will not be subject to any 
penalties or disabilities. The Dail at 
Dublin has ratified the new agreement 
by an overwhelming majority. With this 
boundary question thus settled, there is 
every reason for a steady growth of neigh- 
borly codperation between the North and 
South, for the economic and social advance- 
ment of Ireland as a whole. 


Relief from Tt is not to be considered that 
— the Free State abandoned just 


territorial claims for a pecuni- 
ary benefit. Regardless of the financial 
transaction, it was much better policy, 
looking to the future, to let the existing 
boundary stand as it is. But for England 
to grant, and for the Free State to accept, 
the cancellation of a somewhat indefinite 
financial liability was a _ statesmanlike 
proceeding of more than minor importance. 
The position of the Free State is now pre- 
cisely analogous to that of Canada as a 
British Dominion. Canada has no share in 
the British war debt, although she volun- 
tarily contracted a large one of her own. It 
is true that Ireland did not incur a war debt 
in the period from 1914 to 1919. But it is 
to be remembered that, the Free State 
went through a terribly drastic and costly 
experience in subduing the rebellion of the 
Republicans under the leadership of De- 
Valera and his associates. The success of 
the Free State leaders in quelling that 
rebellion kept Ireland in its present place 
as one of the Dominions in the British 
commonwealth of nations. The British 
Government, therefore, takes a broad and 
well-advised view of the facts when it 
settles, once and for all, the question of 
imposing upon the Free State any part of 
the heavy war debt incurred by the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
before the Free State was established. 


It is a considerable distance 
from Ireland to Mesopotamia, 
and there is no similarity in 
detail between the recent quarrel of north 
and south Ireland over boundary lines, 
and the one between the British and Turkish 
governments over questions of boundary 
and jurisdiction affecting Mosul. Mr. 
Simonds, in the last paragraph of his re- 
markable analysis of European problems in 
their newest phases, ends with an appre- 


The Mosul 
Deadlock 


























hensive note regarding the serious danger of 
war by reason of the unwillingness of Turkey 
to endanger her claims by submitting them 
to arbitration. There may be no way of 
escape, in the Mosul trouble, half as 
felicitous as that which has been adopted in 
the settling of the Irish dispute. It would 
hardly be worth while to appeal to a Turkish 
public on the ground of sweet reasonable- 
ness, and with arguments showing how 
desirable it has now become to sacrifice 
something of particular claims, in the 
interest of harmony on the large scale. 
Public opinion of the kind that exists in 
Western Europe and America has not yet 
been developed in Turkey. The tact, the di- 
plomacy, and the concessions would probably 
have to be supplied by the able Colonial 
Secretary, Colonel Amery, backed by the 
conciliatory statesmanship of Mr. Baldwin. 


A Case for Our British friends should not 
Taciful he too sure that principles are 
Diplomacy 


at stake that would justify a 
war in Mesopotamia in which the Turks 
would have the moral support of a greatly 
irritated Mohammedan world that has lost 
little or nothing of its old-time militant 
fanaticism. It may be possible to discover 
that certain things which the British think 
they need, oil apparently being the most 
important of these, can be secured on 
agreed terms, while certain other things 
that the Turks have most at heart may, 
upon some formula, be accorded to the 
Angora government. It is to be regretted 
that this situation should have been jammed 
through the machinery of the World Court 
and the League of Nations. Turkey and 
England cannot possibly appear on equal 
terms at the present time before either one 
of those international tribunals. The 
Mosul case is distinctly one for settlement 
by tactful negotiation and mutual con- 
cession between Turkey and Great Britain, 
without intervention on the part of the 
League or any other machinery. The Turks 
simply claim that under the Lausanne 
Treaty they are not bound by League 
methods of settlement, and it would be 
better to take them at their own word and 
use old-fashioned diplomacy, rather than to 
drive them into a war by the injudicious 
use of new-fangled arbitral arrangements 
intended to obviate war between two parties 
each of which has helped to set up the new 
machinery, and has agreed in advance to 
make use of it. 
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Aviation— No subject relating to official 
2 business at Washington has 


had such a thorough stirring 
up in the year 1925 as that of aviation: 
Steadily growing murmurs of criticism and 
dissatisfaction had culminated in bold 
public attacks after the Shenandoah disaster, 
following other accidents and fiascoes that 
involved the air services of both army and 
navy. The most outspoken critic was 
Colonel Mitchell, who had been superseded 
as head of the Army Air Service at Washing- 
ton and sent toSan Antonio. ‘The principal 
result of the criticisms was the appointment 
by the President of a commission of inquiry, 
composed of men of exceptional ability 
and experience, with Mr. Dwight Morrow 
of New York as chairman. The tone of the 
report made by this commission is admir- 
able. Its recommendations are such that 
the President can refer them to Congress 
with his cordial endorsement. When the 
report was first made public on December 2, 
the opponents of Colonel Mitchell seized 
the headlines to assure the public that the 
ground had been completely swept from 
under the feet of that “ violent calumniator.” 
The friends of Colonel Mitchell, on the 
other hand, found much comfort in the 
report. Moderate people, not committed 
to either side in the dispute, after studying 
the report carefully, were of the opinion 
that it was highly constructive in its 
numerous proposals, and that if it had been 
made a year or two ago (and its suggestions 
accepted and acted upon), Colonel Mitchell 
could have had nothing to find fault with. 


In a great number of ways, the 
report proposes to improve the 
status of the aviation branch 
of each of the two existing services. As 
regards administration, it is recommended 
that a special new Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Aviation be appointed, with 
a corresponding official in the War Depart- 
ment. Not less important, it is unani- 
mously proposed that the Department of 
Commerce should also have an Assistant 
Secretary to supervise the development of 
non-military aviation. It is naturally to be 
inferred that the three assistant secretaries 
for aviation would collaborate in such a way 
as to give us an Air Board of high prestige 
and authority. This plan would be practi- 
cally certain to bring about codperation in 
the production and use of aircraft, while 
it would leave to the army and navy 


Hopeful 
Proposals 
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respectively’ the control of their own 
aviation services as related to their separate 
functions in the sphere of national defense. 
There are very few men of practical experi- 
ence who believe that the time has yet 
come for establishing a single Department 
of National Defense with one Cabinet 
officer at the head of it to supersede the 
present secretaries of War and Navy. The 
President himself is the final authority, 
inasmuch as the Constitution makes him 
commander-in-chief of both army and navy. 
In an early number we shall present a 
careful summing up of the aviation con- 
troversies and their results. 


There are many points of 
timely interest in the annual 
reports of the heads of depart- 
ments at Washington, as also in the reports 
of special bureaus and services. Since, 
however, these are matters of continuing 
interest, and are in most cases related to the 
work of Congress committees that will be 
busily engaged in considering them during 
the next few weeks, we are deferring a more 
specific review of these reports until next 
month. They point in general to a sound 
and intelligent prosecution of public busi- 
ness, and to unusually harmonious relations 
between the Government and the business 
of the country, as our citizens work outside 
of Government channels for their own 
success and the welfare of the community. 


Executive 
Documents 


The Deathof A few days after our December 
Pe Great number went to press there 
ersonage ; ° 

occurred at Sandringham in 

England the death of the former Queen 
Alexandra, everywhere affectionately termed 
throughout the British Dominions the 
“Queen Mother.” She was a Danish 
princess who wedded the Prince of Wales in 
the spring of 1863, some two years after the 
young Prince had visited the United States. 
Queen Victoria continued to reign until 
190i, so that Alexandra remained the wife 
of the Heir Apparent, and a Princess rather 
than a Queen, for almost forty years. 
Throughout that long period, she had held 
the unshaken respect and admiration of the 
British people, while her relations with 
Queen Victoria had been those of the most 
intimate and happy association. King 
Edward VII died in 1910, so that Alexandra’s 
period as Queen was less than ten years. 
The succession of her son George V and 
Queen Mary, brought no loss of prestige 
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THE LATE QUEEN ALEXANDRA, WHO DIED 
NOVEMBER 20, IN HER .EIGHTY-FIRST YEAR 


(Our illustration is from a photograph taken at the 
time of her coronation in 1901, when she was fifty- 
five years of age) 


to the well-beloved Queen Alexandra; and 
the most perfect harmony prevailed within 
the circle of the royal family. Queen 
Alexandra preferred to spend most of her 
time in what had long been the real home 
that she and Edward had established at 
Sandringham on the east coast of England. 
This also has been the favorite retreat of 
King George and Queen Mary, who have 
had a comparatively small and unpre- 
tentious house on the Sandringham grounds 
in which they have often sojourned as a 
relief from the stateliness and formality 
of Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 
Queen Alexandra’s passing away was ob- 
served with sincere mourning throughout 
the British Empire; and the people of the 
United States found many ways in which 
to express their esteem and their sympathy. 
Her father was Christian IX, King of Den- 
mark, and she was born at Copenhagen on 
December 1, 1844. She was nineteen when 
married, and died in her eighty-first year. 
Several sovereign heads of European states 
attended the funeral; but the great changes 
that have come about in Europe were ap- 
parent when comparison was made with the 
royal groups that attended the funeral of 
Queen Victoria, or that of King Edward. 
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THE GIST OF A MONTH'S 


IMPORTANT NEWS 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS FROM NOVEMBER 15 TO DECEMBER 15, 1925 


I. PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 7.—The first session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress opens. 

Nicholas Longworth (Rep., Ohio) is elected 
Speaker of the House, with 229 out of 420 votes 
cast. House rules are changed to require 218 
instead of 150 signatures to petition a bill out of 
committee. 

The House Ways and Means Committee reports 
a non-partisan tax-reduction bill which is estimated 
to cut personal income taxes $193,575,000, estate 
taxes $20,000,000; the tax on gifts is abolished; 
excise taxes are reduced $95,051,000, those on 
alcohol and cigars $16,000,000, occupational taxes 
$7,610,000, and stamp taxes $2,000,000. 


December 8.—The House Aviation Investigation 
Committee adopts 19 of 21 recommendations by 
Mr. Frank Reid (Rep., IIl.), counsel for Colonel 
Mitchell; the chief recommendation is for a separate 
Department of Defense, with under-secretaries for 
Land, Sea, and Air. 

The President’s message to Congress is read in 
each House; it urges tax reduction, sale of Muscle 
Shoals hydroelectric plants and Government ships, 
decreased encroachment on States, legislation to 
control emergencies in the coal industry and creation 
of three new under-secretaries of War, Navy, and 
Commerce to handle aviation. 

December 9.—The President’s annual budget 
message is transmitted to Congress; it calls for 
$3,494,222,308, and the surplus for 1926-27 is 
estimated at $330,307,894. 

December 10.—House Committee Chairmanships 
are shifted to discipline Republican radicals: Mr. 
Vincent (Rep., Mich.) succeeds Mr. Nelson (Rep., 
Wis.) as head of Elections Committee No. 2; Mr. 
Lampert (Rep., Wis.) is succeeded by Mr. Vestal 
(Rep., Ind.) as head of Committee on Patents. 

December 14.—Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., 
succeeding his father in the Senate, is assigned to 
the Committees on Manufactures, Indian Affair- 
and Mines and Mining by the regular Republic 
majority in the Committee on Committees. 


II. IN THE FIELD OF ECONOMICS 


November 16.—The first Cuban Exposition is 
opened in New York, with an address by President 
Machado. 

November 21.—The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R. Co. regains control of trolley-car 
lines in New York and southern New England, under 
decision of Federal Judge Francis A. Winslow. 

November 22.—Building trades employers at 
New York refuse to include wage increases of from 
50 cents to $4 a day (a total of $80,000,000) in their 
union-labor contracts for 1926; they offer to extend 
present wages. 
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H. G. Dalton recommends to the President, after 
investigation of the Shipping Board controversy, 
complete separation of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration from the Shipping Board. 


November 27.—Governor Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania submits strike settlement proposals in person 
to anthracite miners and mails copies to the operat- 
ors; he proposes a five-year agreement with no 
price increase and a commission to decide on wage 
increases. 


November 29.—John L. Lewis accepts Governor 
Pinchot’s proposals for settling the coal strike, but 
refuses to order miners to work during negotiations, 
as proposed. 

Secretary Hoover, in his annual report, says that 
wages have increased from an index of 100 in 1913 
steadily to 228 in 1924, while wholesale prices have 
decreased from an index of 226 in 1920 (when wages 
were at 199) to 150 in 1924; commodity speculation 
and elimination of waste are the principal factors 
in the readjustment. 

Anthracite mine owners refuse to negotiate with 
coal strikers on the basis of Governor Pinchot’s pro- 
posals; they ask immediate return to work at pre- 
strike wages, resumption of negotiations, a five- 
year contract, and arbitration of all disputes. 


November 30.—Secretary of Labor Davis, in his 
annual report, urges checks on overproduction and 
steady employment through the year in necessary 
going establishments, with better distribution of 
labor throughout the country to meet industrial 
needs; immigrants in the fiscal year 1925 numbered 
294,314, compared with 706,896 in 1924. 


December 8.—The investment bankers of America 
meet at St. Petersburg, Fla., and discuss ways of 
preventing fraud and of educating the public against 
worthless securities. 

December to.—Secretary Mellon, in his annual 
report, says the past year has been one of genuine 
prosperity for nearly all classes in America; over 
80 per cent. of national expenditures, he notes, are 
ior past wars. 

December 13.—The Reparation Commission 
publishes the report of Agent-General Seymour 
Parker Gilbert for the first year’s operation of the 
Dawes plan; the German budget is balanced and 
currency stabilized. 


Ill. EVENTS OF PUBLIC INTEREST 


November 17.—Mrs. Margaret Ross Lansdowne 
testifies before the Shenandoah Court of Inquiry 
that she believes she had been approached by a naval 
officer in an effort to get her to “twist the facts” in 
her earlier testimony. 

November 19.—Charles E. Hughes takes the 
chairmanship of the New York State Reorgan- 
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ization Commission to work out a practical plan for 
short-ballot reform. 

President Coolidge addresses the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce, at New York, on 
international concord and peace; he advocates un- 
qualifiedly United States adherence to the World 
Court. 


November 20.—Capt. Paul Foley is exonerated 
by the Shenandoah Court of Inquiry of seeking to 
influence Mrs. Lansdowne’s testimony. 

The American Road Company of Texas accepts 
judgment for $600,000 on a State suit for highway 
frauds prosecuted by Attorney General Moody; it 
agrees to cancellation of contracts and forfeiture 
of its permit to do business. 


November 22.—The Moderation League reports 
that arrests for drunkenness in 457 communities 
have increased from 258,974 in 1920 to 565,026 in 
1924; in 350 towns of over 5,000 population, 506,737 
arrests were made, while in 1920 there were 226,700, 
and in 1924 there were 498,752. 


November 23.—Col. William Mitchell takes the 
stand in his own defense and endeavors to prove 
the truth of his assertions; he says there is not one 
airplane ‘‘type unit” on which to base future air- 
craft development. 

Two members of the Texas Highway Commission 
resign at Governor Ferguson’s request; Texas 
legislators sign a petition for a special session. 


November 25.—Maj.-Gen. Mason M. Patrick, 
in his annual report for the Army Air Service, notes 
that none of his recommendations last year has been 
followed; he advocates further reforms in aviation, 
including a separate Air Corps modeled after the 
Marines. 

I’. Stuart Crawford, a New York newspaper man, 
is appointed one of President Coolidge’s aids, 
succeeding Judson C. Welliver as Chief Clerk of the 
White House. 


November 26.—Senator Santiago Iglesias presents 
to President Coolidge a protest against social and 
economic conditions in Porto Rico, signed by 13,000 
persons. 

November 27.—The Bright Legislative Com- 
mission makes a favorable report on its investigation 
of New Jersey institutions. 


November 29.—The National Industrial Council 
reports an increase of 13,018 State laws in 1925, 
32 per cent. of the 40,986 bills presented in thirty- 
nine State legislatures having been adopted. 

December 1.—Prohibition Commissioner Andrews 
promulgates regulations further limiting the sale 
of sacramental wine to legitimate uses through 
registered Jewish Rabbis. 

Secretary Work reports on the Interior Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year, recommending greater 
conservation of natural resources, revision of re- 
clamation policy, better supervision of Alaska, 
and assumption of Indian educational responsibility 
by States; he says $82,000,000 has been saved in 
administration costs in two years. 


December 2.—The Aircraft Board headed by 
Dwight Morrow recommends to President Coolidge 
the creation of assistant secretaryships of War, 
Navy, and Commerce to handle aviation problems; 
it rejects proposals for a unified Army and Navy 
uur service, and holds that military and civilian 
aviation should be kept separate. 


December 3.—Col. Merch Stewart is ordered in 
command at West Point, while Brig. Gen. Joseph 
C. Castner will command American forces in China 
and Maj. Gen. Fred W. Sladen takes charge in the 
Philippines. 

December 5.—The Attorney General of Texas 
declares it against public policy for expenses of a 
special legislative session to be privately paid, and 
that there is no authority to issue warrants against 
the contingency fund. 

Secretary Davis of the War Department, in his 
annual report, says that essential supplies are low, 
war surpluses having been depleted, and various 
special services, like aviation, are of insufficient size. 


December 7.—President Coolidge addresses the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at Chicago; he 
says 1924 farm production was about $12,000,000,- 
ooo compared with $4,000,000,000 in 1900; Io per 
cent. more people are farming than in 1goo, and 
receiving 350 per cent. more money. 

Secretary Jardine reports for the Agricultural 
Department, recommending freight rate revision. 
Government encouragement instead of regulation of 
codperative marketing organizations, and reduction 
of cotton crop reports; gross income from crop pro- 
duction advanced 7 per cent. in 1924-25, from 
$11,300,000,000 to $12,100,000,000; farm population 
dropped 0.6 per cent. in 1924. 

In Boston, Attorney-General Benton begins an 
investigation of political favoritism in the courts and 
among public officials. 


December 13.—Governor Pinchot calls a special 
session of the Pennsylvania legislature to regulate 
the coal business, revise election laws, revise 
banking and building and loan laws, pass “giant 
power”’ legislation, approve the tri-State Delaware 
River water project, and adjust toll dispute over the 
Philadelphia and Camden bridge. 

Secretary of Navy Wilbur reports that the morale 
of our sea forces is high. 


IV. POINTS IN FOREIGN POLITICS 


November 15.—Czechoslovakian general elections 
result in victory for the coalition Government; 
Agrarians, Popular Catholics, and Social Demo- 
crats gain in votes, while the Democratic National- 
ists lose; 193 Deputies are elected and 107 seats are 
to be filled November 22. 


November 16.—The British Parliament reas- 
sembles, after a recess of three months. 


November 18.—The British House of Commons 
approves ratification of the Locarno treaties by vote 
of 375 to 13; Austen Chamberlain leads debate for 
the treaties, and is opposed by Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and David Lloyd George. 

The Italian Parliament is reopened and Fascist 
bills are introduced to strengthen further the 
powers of Premier Mussolini; assassination was 
recently attempted; one bill makes the Prime 
Minister responsible only to the King instead of 
jointly to King and Parliament; another provides 
that no bill may be presented to the Chamber with- 
out the Premier’s approval. 

Stefan Raditch is appointed by King Alexander 
as Jugoslav Minister of Education. 

The Russian Council of Commissars consolidates 
the Foreign and Internal Trade Commissariats to 
form a Ministry of Trade and Commerce. 


November 20.—The Italian Senate (208 te 6) 
passes a law against freemasonry. 
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November 22.—The French Cabinet of Premier 
Painlevé is defeated on its bill for amortizing 
France’s floating debt; the American exchange rate 
on the franc is 3.89. 

Final results of Czechoslovakian parliamentary 
elections, including today’s proportional represen- 
tation vote for 107 seats, are: Agrarians 45, People’s 
party (Catholic) 31, Social Democrats 29, National 
Socialists 28, National Democrats 13, Traders 13— 
all in the coalition holding 159 seats; the Opposition 
controls 141 votes in ten parties, led by Father 
Hlinka’s Slovak Peoples party with 21 seats, Com- 
munists with 42, and various German-Magyar com- 
binations. 

November 27.—The Italian Chamber approves a 
bill abolishing local self-government in 7,500 towns. 

Aristide Briand forms a French Cabinet after 
repeated failures by other leaders; Louis Loucheur 
will be Minister of Finance. 

The German Reichstag ratifies the Locarno 
treaties and authorizes German application for 
admission to the League, by vote of 291 to 174. 

November 28.—The Italian Chamber approves, 
275 to 23, a bill against political refugees who plot 
against the Government; bills are also approved 
authorizing the $100,000,000 loan negotiated at 
New York, granting new powers to the Premier, 
and pensioning Fascists on the basis of war veterans. 

The New Zealand tariff requirement as to the 
percentage of British labor and material on British 
imports is raised from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. 

November 29.—Prussia settles former Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s claims by granting him 30,000,000 marks 
cash, 180,000 acres of land, three palaces in Berlin 
together with furnished houses, and one palace in 
Babelsburg. 

Austen Chamberlain of Great Britain is knighted 
with the Order of the Garter for his work as Foreign 
Secretary in negotiating the Locarno treaties. 

December 2.—The Spanish military dictatorship 
of General Primo de Rivera ends with his formation 
of a civilian Cabinet from the ranks of the Patriotic 
Union party (recently organized by Rivera). 

December 3.—The Irish Boundary Commission 
settles the border question on the status quo basis; 
Britain abandons her claims agaist the Free State, 
and the latter will pay for Britain’s damages to 
victims of fighting in Ireland since January 21, 1919. 

December 4.—The French Senate adopts Premier 
Briand’s bill increasing currency to 7,500,000,000 
francs and for new taxation; the vote is 205 to 26, 
and the bill becomes law. 


December 5.—The German Coalition Cabinet 
headed by Chancellor Luther resigns, having 
negotiated the Locarno treaties. 

December 8.—The Italian Senate ratifies the war 
debt settlement with the United States and approves 
the $100,000,000 loan negotiated at New York. 

December 10.—The Italian Chamber passes a 
bill recognizing Fascist trade unions and employers 
associations as the sole parties to be heard in 
industrial disputes. 

The Irish Free State ratifies the boundary 
agreement; ratification by Ulster and London is 
already complete. 


V. CHINA IN TRANSITION 


November 16.—In a battle near Tsingtao, Chang 
Tso-lin’s Shantung troops mutiny and fire on the 
Russian White Brigade while it is opposing the 
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advance of Wu Pei-fu’s allied forces operating from 
Peking; 3,000 Russians are reported killed; Chinese 
“red” troops are victorious in Kwangtung Province 
over Generals Chen and Teng. 


November 17.—American and Chinese proposals 
in the Tariff Conference at Peking are presented for 
absolute tariff autonomy by 1929 and for abolition 
of the likin tax on inter-provincial commerce. 


November 19.—The Chinese plan for tariff 
autonomy based on abolition of the likin tax is 
unanimously agreed to by the Peking Conference; 
sub-committees are appointed to study rates and 
purposes of interim taxes. 

Gen. Teng Pao-shan captures Paoting-fu, 
capital of Chihli Province, from the forces of 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin. 


November 27.—Feng Yu-hsiang, the Chinese 
Christian General, serves notice on Chang Tso-lin 
of Manchuria to quit playing politics or fight, urging 
him to retire; Feng holds Peking, and Chang is at 
Mukden. 

December 7.—Chang Tso-lin is reported in 
retreat from Mukden after defeat by General Kuo 
Sung-lien. 


VI. NOTES ON INTERNATIONAL 
PROCEEDINGS 


November 17.—Correspondence on evacuation of 
Cologne is published; allied supervision of German 
armament will cease February 1. 


November 21.—The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice holds, in an advisory opinion to 
the League Council, that under the treaty of 
Lausanne the Council’s decision must be unanimous 
as to the Mosul boundary, but parties to the dispute 
are not to be counted. 

The League of Nations announces a gift of $20,000 
toward expenses of its commission for substituting 
other crops in place of opium. 

November 24.—The new French High Com- 
missioner for Syria, Senator de Jouvenal, leaves 
Paris for his post; 2,500 French troops relieve the 
Rasheiya garrison and defeat Druse tribesmen. 

November 25.—Chile supplements her note of 
November 21 to General Pershing, demanding 
that Tacna-Arica plebiscite registration and election 
dates be fixed at once. 

December 1.—The Locarno treaties are signed at 
London; Chancellor Luther and Foreign Minister 
Stresemann affix their signatures for Germany, 
Premier Vandervelde for Belgium, Briand for France, 
Premier Baldwin and Sir Austen Chamberlain 
for Britain, and Signor Scialoja for Italy. 

British troops begin to evacuate Cologne, while 
Belgians leave Krefeld, and French troops leave the 
University of Bonn. 

Chile protests against General Pershing for 
retarding plebiscite elections in Tacna-Arica. 

December 3.—The League Commission which 
investigated the Greco-Bulgarian crisis fixes re- 
sponsibility on Greece and requires an idemnity of 
20,000,000 levas ($146,000) for damages to Bulgarian 
citizens and another of 10,000,000 levas for repa- 
ration; establishment of frontier guards under a 
neutral officer is recommended, with a conciliation 
commission in case of dispute. 

December 6.—The remaining Lusitania damage 
claims are settled, and awards by the German- 
American Mixed Claims Commission total $2,400,- 
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443; the gross awards for war claims now amount to 
$167,663,102. 

December 11.—The League Council invites the 
United States, Russia, and Germany to send 
delegates to the League’s Special Preparatory 
Commission for Disarmament. 

December 14.—Secretary Kellogg outlines- Amer- 
ican foreign policy at a dinner in New York. 

Greece accepts the penalty imposed by the League 
Council for the recent Greco-Bulgarian dispute. 


VII. OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE 
MONTH 


November 16.—At Prague, a new chemical 
element, ‘‘Dvimigan” (No. 75 among the elements) 
is introduced to the Czech Academy of Sciences by 
Professors Jaroslav Heyrovsky and Dolejsek. 

Henry Thomas Moore, of Dartmouth, is in- 
augurated president of Skidmore College. 


November 23.—Bryn Mawr College decides to 
permit its girl students to smoke, setting aside a 
room for the purpose and revoking the ban of 1897. 


November 27.—Carnegie Institute of Technology 
holds a conference on drama with ninety colleges 
represented. 

December 1.—Pope Pius exhorts priests under the 
Bishop of Lithuania not to play politics. 


December 4.—Dr. A. Salac, of Charles Univer- 
sity at Prague, Czechoslovakia, brings back from the 
Acropolis of Kyme (on the west coast of Asia 
Minor) a report of archeological discoveries dating 
from 200 B. C., connected with religious mysteries 
of the ancient deities Isis and Osiris. 


December 1to.—The faculty of City College of 
New York votes for retention of military drill, 
despite an overwhelming student vote against it. 


December 13.—The National Student Federation 
is formed at Princeton to foster a spirit of unity 
among students in the United States. 


VIII. OBITUARY RECORD 


November 14.—S. M. Mitra, British Indian 
editor, 69. 

November 16.—Brig.-Gen. Henry Clay Ward, 
Massachusetts Civil War veteran, 82... . Rev. 
Leighton Wilson Eckard, former Presbyterian mis- 
sionary to China, 81... . Senator Hughes Le 
Roux, French scholar, 65. . . . Carolina Michaelis, 
Portuguese philosopher and writer. 

November 17.—Dr. William Emory Studdiford, 
noted surgeon and gynecologist, 58. 


November 19.—Edward Alexander Powell of 
Syracuse, N. Y., nurseryman, 88. 


November 20.—Queen Alexandra, widow of 
King Edward VII and mother of King George V of 
Britain, 80 (see page 23.). . . . Clara Morris, the 
celebrated actress, 79. . . . William Edward Norris, 
British novelist, 78. . . .Stefan Zeromski, a dis- 
tinguished Polish author, 61. ... Dr. Edward 


Willard Watson, noted Quaker physician of Phila- 
delphia, 82. 

November 23.—John D. MclIlhenny, head of 
Philadelphia State Museum, 509. 

November 25.—Maurice Douglas Flattery, Bos- 
ton lawyer, 55. ...Dr. Denton Jaques Snider, 
St. — psychologist, 84. . . .Paul Brulat, French 
novelist, 
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November 26.—Rama VI, King of Siam, 45... . 
Former Supreme Court Justice Henry Vroman 
Borst, of New York, 68. 


November 27.—William Benjamin Craig, former 
Alabama Congressman, 48. . . . Richard Chapman 
Weldon, dean of Dalhousie Law School, Nova 
Scotia, 75. . . . Dr. John Lewis Hildreth, former 
dean of Tufts Medical School, 87. 


November 28.—Gordon Edward Sherman, noted 
legal author, 71. . . .Edward C. Hoyt, leather 
merchant of Connecticut, 71. . . .Robert Emmons 
Lee, Scandinavian literatuer, 47... .Denver S. 
Dickerson, former Governor of Nevada, 52. 


November 29.—Andrew Fletcher, president of 
American Locomotive Co., 61. . . .H. C. Thomp- 
son, Ohio editor and publisher, 84. . . .William 
Alberto Plummer, New Hampshire Supreme Court 
Justice, 65. 

November 30.—Julius M. Mayer, of New York, 
former United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
Judge, 60. 

December 2.—Dr. Charles Avery Doremus, 
noted chemist, 74. . . .George W. Pound, Buffalo 
attorney, 60. . . .William Henry Lincoln, Boston 
shipping merchant and banker, go. 


December 3.—Carroll Smalley Page, former 


United States Senator from Vermont, 82. 


December 4.—The Rev. Dr. Theodore A. K. 
Gessler, noted New Jersey Baptist, 84. 


December 5.—Henry Richmond Taylor, capitalist, 
56... . Wladislaw Stanislaw Reymont, Polish 
novelist and poet, 57. 

December 6.—Rear-Adm. Albert Caldwell Dill- 
ingham, U. S. N., retired, 77. . . .The Rev. Dr. 
Russell Herman Conwell, noted Philadelphia Bap- 
tist, 82. 

December 7.—Rev. William Wilkinson, widely 
known Episcopal preacher, known as “the Bishop 
of Wall Street,” 77... .Percival Smith Hill, 
president of American Tobacco Co., 63. .. .Dr. 
Joseph V. Haberer, Utica botanist, 70. . . .Maj. 
William Brown Meloney, journalist and author, 
47... Paul Henry Pitkin, Springfield, Mass., 
linguist, 84. 

December 8.—George Mead Bowers, former West 
Virginia Congressman, 63... .George Freeman 
Fitzgerald, journalist and editor, 89. 


December 9.—Pablo Iglesias, Spanish socialist, 75. 


December 1o.—Alfred Curtis Knox, Pittsburgh 
banker, 78. . . Andre Beaunier, French critic. 


December 11.—Solomon Bulkley Griffin, former 
managing editor of Springfield Republican, 73. 


December 12.—Brig.-Gen. Roger D. Williams, 
U.S. A., retired, 60. 

December 13.—Rev. Dr. William Martin Beau- 
champ, historian and archeologist of central New 
York, 95. . . -Charles Lederer, Chicago cartoonist, 
69. . . .William H. Beardsley, Florida railroad 
executive, 73. . . .Antonio Maura, Spanish Con- 
servative leader, 66. 

December 14.—Maj.-Gen. Harry Lovejoy Rogers, 
U. S. A., retired, 58. . . .Frederick Cocks Hicks, 
Alien Property Custodian and former Representa- 
tive in Congress from New York, 53... .Rev. 
Thomas Joseph Campbell, of New York, Jesuit 
editor, 77. . . .Preston W. Eldridge, minstrel, 7o. 
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Some CARTOONS OF THE MONTH 
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A STRENUOUS SESSION IN FROSPECT 
From the Tribune © Chicago, Ill. 
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TO AID IN A NEW WORLD SPIRIT THE TAXPAYER AMONG FRIENDS 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.) By Morris, in the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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WILLING TO FORGIVE AND FORGET 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


HE first session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress—the members of which were 
elected more than a year ago—has focused 
attention once more on the capital city, 
after an interval of nine months. Tax 
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PITFALLS THAT LIE AHEAD 
From the American © (New York) 


reduction, World Court, League of Nations, 
and coal strike were the main topics of 
discussion in and around the legislative halls 
during the opening days. ‘The President’s 
annual message was well received. 
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CAN THEY STOP HIM? 
From the Journal (Kansas City, Mo.) 


THE QUARTET LOSES A MEMBER 
From the News (Dallas, Tex.) 
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A CONTENTED REPUBLICAN ELEPHANT 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 





In addition to matters of national and 
even world importance, there was present 
among Republican leaders in both Senate 
and House, last month, the problem of how 
to deal properly with insurgency or “radical- 
ism” on the part of certain Western mem- 
bers. This is President Coolidge’s own 
Congress, elected on the same day that he 

















A SUFFERING PUBLIC IN THE COAL STRIKE 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia, Pa.) 






KNOW MUCK 
ABOUT MACHINERY 


















WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 
From the Tribune © (New York) 


was. During the session which ended last 
March he had inherited some of his pred- 
ecessor’s difficulties, and he may well 
expect that most of those troubles lie behind 
him. The real work of this present Congress 
will not be much in evidence until the 
members have returned from the Christmas 
recess and settled down in earnest. 








GETTING BACK TO EARTH 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle, Wash.) 
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MORE THAN CLIMATE AND SCENERY 
[California’s challenge to Florida] 


By Bronstrup, in the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 


Some sidelights on the Florida movement 
are presented in the two cartoons repro- 
duced above, one of which shows the view- 
point of a Western State likewise noted for 
its winter attractions. The Columbus 
Dispatch (below) pictures the Governor of 

















THE FERGUSON FAMILY HORSE 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 


“THE YANKS ARE COMING!” 
[A possible result of the Florida boom] 
From the News (Cleveland, Ohio) 


Texas and her husband—now popularly 
known as “Ma” and “Jim”—in a spec- 
tacular stunt. For a time last month it had 
seemed that Texans would seek to impeach 
Governor Miriam Ferguson, as they did 
Governor James Ferguson in 1917. 
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WATCH YOUR STEP!—A WARNING FROM A 
PAST CIVILIZATION 


From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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AT THE TURN OF A 


QUARTER-CENTURY 


WHAT SOME AMERICAN LEADERS SAY OF THE PRESENT, 
THE RECENT PAST, AND THE FUTURE 


With the month of January we begin the second quarter of the Twentieth Century. 
At our request, a number of men especially qualified to characterize our social and economic 
progress have prepared for us some exceedingly noteworthy and significant statements that we 
have pleasure in presenting to our readers in the following pages.—THE Epitor. 


I. Advances Toward Economic Ideals 
BY HERBERT HOOVER 


(Secretary of Commerce) 


HAT we all want from this economic 

system is greater stability, that men 
may be secure in their employment and 
their business; assured returns to savings, 
with less hazard and speculation; increasing 
standards of living to all of our people, not 
only through increased stability of employ- 
ment and business but through constant 
application of invention and steady elimina- 
tion of industrial waste; an increasing 
diffusion of wealth; greater independence 
of business from external control earned by 
greater responsibility of business for inter- 
nal control; a protection to the public 
from tyrannical action, monopoly, and 
unfair practices by the minimum of neces- 


sary governmental action and the maximum 
of responsibility to public interest from 
those who direct industrial organization 
and who lead labor. 

All these are perhaps ideal beyond com- 
plete accomplishment in this world, but 
we do see great advances toward them 
in the past twenty-five years. Any man 
of recollection can demonstrate this advance 
from his own experience. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce can prove it by vol- 
umes of statistics and economic studies. 
The job is not, nor ever should be, 
finished, so long as we preserve freedom 
of initiative in our people—but we are 
making progress. 


II. Electricity and Social Progress 
BY OWEN D. YOUNG 


(Chairman of the Board, General Electric Company) 


ie THE last quarter-century the electrical 
art has taught us to do three major 
things. First, to transmit energy from the 
cheapest point of production to the place 
where it will do the greatest service. 
Second, to apply power not only at the 
place where it is needed, but in the precise 
amounts needed. Third, to put more 
power behind the worker and so increase 
wages and diminish the cost of output. 

In the earlier days energy developed from 
steam or falling water could be transmitted 
32 


only by mechanical means through belts 
and shafting. Necessarily, the area of 
transmission was small. In the case of 
water-power, men and materials had to go 
to it in order that it might be used. In the 
case of steam either the men or the materials 
had to go to cheap fuel or cheap fuel had 
to become expensive by being moved to 
them. The conversion of energy into 
electricity has made it possible to transmit 
that energy from the point of cheapest 
production to the point of economical use. 
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The power developed in the generation 
before ours was inelastic in its application. 
The limitation of belts and shafting made 
it uneconomic and frequently impossible 
to apply it widely. To-day we may use 
the energy of the waterfall through the 
miniature motor of the dentist’s drill, 
through the massive motor of the rolling 
mill, or in the electric locomotive. The 
elasticity of application enables us to put 
back of each individual worker more 
energy, and the worker becomes a director 
of power rather than a generator of it. 

Automatic machines and an increasing 
amount of inanimate power enlarge the 
production of our manufacturing plants 
without increase of workers. The brains 
of men are needed more than their muscles. 


Their individual output becomes greater 
and their wages should grow as their 
production grows. Through the develop- 
ment of cheap power, the transmission of it 
to the worker, and the application of it 
for the precise purpose and at the exact 
times he needs it, America may have the 
highest wages and the best living conditions 
in the world and still keep her goods on 
a competitive basis in the international 
markets. 

We have the supply of capital needed to 
develop these powers and these machines. 
The credit of the light and power companies 
is excellent. It is essential that it be 
maintained if we are to put more and more 
power back of the worker and increase and 
cheapen our production by its use. 


III. The Miracle of Radio Broadcasting 
BY GEN. JAMES G. HARBORD 


(President of the Radio Corporation of America) 


ADIO broadcasting, I devoutly believe, 

is the greatest force yet developed by 

man in his march down the slopes of time. 

Since Gutenberg devised his crude wooden 

type and made printing possible, nearly five 

centuries ago, there has been no single 

invention which so closely touches human 

interest and human welfare as this miracle 
of the ages. 

The voice of radio broadcasting pene- 
trates the cottage of the humblest citizen 
as readily as it does the palace of the Fifth 
Avenue millionaire. It laughs at distance. 
It recognizes no distinctions and plays no 
favorites. It is the entertainment and the 
education for the million, and as such it 


is available to everyone, being literally 
as free as air. 

To-day, with 600 broadcasting stations 
in operation throughout the United States, 
a truly remarkable service is being rendered 
to an audience of listeners estimated to 
reach at times as many as twenty-five 
million people. 

With these utilitarian benefits of radio 
there comes a wealth of entertainment. 
The great men of the nation, the President 
himself, will speak to the city man and 
farmer alike. To paraphrase Emerson, if 
a man have a radio receiver, no matter 
where he be, the world will beat a path to 
his door. 


IV. Labor’s Transformed Status and Outlook 
BY JAMES J. DAVIS 


(Secretary of Labor) 


HE quarter of a century just passed 

stands as the period of greatest progress 
in any similar length of time. The worker 
of to-day enjoys the shortest hours, the 
greatest freedom, the highest standard of 
living, and the highest wages ever paid in 
history. The respect commanded now 
by the man who works is a realization of 
many of the things the worker has been 
struggling for these last seven thousand 


years. It is a quarter of a century sparkling 
with achievement in the sciences and the 
mechanical fields, any one of which would 
have distinguished an entire century in the 
past. It has given us the automobile, the 
moving-picture, the radio, farm machinery, 
electrical transportation, and the airplane. 
Machinery has displaced manual labor in 
hundreds of industries. 

It is sometimes lamented that these addi- 
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tions to life are nearly all mechanical, and 
that—instead of adding to the sum total of 
human happiness and culture—they suc- 
ceed only in making life more mechanical. 

This is an ungrounded fear. Before the 
invention of these things, our minds were 
virtual prisoners, but now they have been 
released from their bonds to a life of greater 
freedom, usefulness and pleasure. This is 
as it should be, and is also true in industry. 
I see no harm to the soul of the worker when 
mechanical means lift from his back the 
drudgery of centuries. 

We now have two thousand ways of 
making a living where once we were fortu- 
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nate to have a hundred. Who knows what 
the next quarter of a century will bring? 

The only problem to come, as I see it, is 
for society to keep pace with its opportunity. 
For the past twenty-five years we have been 
pioneering. 

With increasing distribution of water- 
power over the electric wire, the next 
twenty-five years may well bring in the day 
when the worker will do his day’s work by 
simply pressing a button. When this 
comes about, will we use our added leisure 
for the building of stronger characters and 
the finer things of life, or will it be wasted in 
indulgences that will destroy the race? 


V. Postal Service Expands Five-Fold 
BY HARRY S. NEW 


(Postmaster-General of the United States) 


DOUBT if there is anywhere so good an 

index to the growth and development 
of the United States as that furnished by 
the post office. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, under 
Benjamin Franklin, a courier carried in 
the saddle-bags slung across his horse all 
the mail that passed within the week 
between Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. This service was in existence for 
months before it was decided that the 
distance to be traveled, and the atrociously 
bad condition of the roads, required that a 
carrier should start twice a week instead of 
at weekly intervals. 

To-day there are more than 25,000 men 
employed in handling the mails in the 
offices of the three cities named, not 
counting those at intervening points or 
railway mail clerks; and there are 1490 
railroad trains carrying mails into and out 
of their railway stations every day, many 
of them limited exclusively to mail matter. 
There are more than 155 carloads of mail 
now sent daily out of Chicago alone. 

The four years of John Wanamaker’s 
services as Postmaster General record one 
of the outstanding business administrations 
of the Post Office Department; and yet the 
largest amount of money appropriated by 
Congress for the services of the post office 
in any one of those four years was $78,128,- 
913.08, in 1892. 

For the first year of the Twentieth 
Century, 1901, in McKinley's time, the 





post office cost the Government $115,554,- 
920.87. From the present Congress it asks 
for the next year—and the Director of the 
Budget has approved—the sum of $736,- 
000,000. 

In rgor the total revenues were $111,631,- 
193.39. For the current year there is 
every indication that they will exceed 
$665,000,000. Last year a single firm paid 
for postage $9,200,000, while several others 
paid in excess of $2,000,000 each. 

In 1901 there were 4301 rural routes, 
which in twenty-five years have been more 
than ten times multiplied, for there are 
now 45,191 of them. 

There are now well over 46,000 city 
carriers, whereas twenty-five years ago there 
were but 16,000, and 65,000 clerks compared 
to less than 17,000 in 1901. 

Every house built in the United States 
adds to the burden of the postal business, 
for somehow or somewhere its occupants 
must be served, and within the first quarter 
of the Twentieth Century the business of 
the Department has grown 487 per cent. 

In rgor we had parcel-post conventions 
with but 20 countries, and now we have 
them with 70. We had money-order con- 
ventions with 42 countries, and now have 
them with 70. 

The postal business grows with every day 
that passes. It will never again be as 
small as it was yesterday, and its marvelous 
growth tells a story of progress in the 
United States that is unequaled. 
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VI. American Agriculture Since 1900 
BY WILLIAM M. JARDINE 


(Secretary of Agriculture) 


HANGES in agriculture in the last 

quarter of a century have corre- 
sponded to changes in other phases of life 
as our civilization has grown rapidly more 
complex. One of the most significant facts 
has been the decrease in farm population 
in proportion to the total population of the 
United States and at the same time the 
increase in agricultural production, which 
has more than kept pace with the growth 
in total population. 

Yield per acre and per farmer has in- 
creased to such an extent as to result in re- 
leasing many persons for other occupations 
than farming. In wheat, oats, corn, po- 
tatoes and hay the average acre yield in 
1920-24 was notably in excess of that from 
1900 to 1904; only in cotton, among the 
important crops, was a decrease shown. It 
is estimated that the aggregate production 
per person engaged in agriculture has in- 
creased 25 per cent. since 1goo. 

These changes are attributable chiefly to 
the application of the results of scientific 
discovery in three fields: plant-breeding 
yields, adaptation to specific regions, and 
resistance to drouth, disease and other 
contingencies; invention of labor-saving 
machinery for agricultural use; control of 
animal disease, insect pests and fungous 
growths. Research work in agriculture was 
greatly stimulated by Federal and State 
appropriations. 

The dissemination of the results of 
scientific work and their consequent applica- 
tion have been due largely to the efforts of 
extension workers whose employment in 
local communities began in 1904. The 
Smith-Lever Act, passed in 1914, made 
possible a national system of codperative 
extension work. The system has developed 
until now approximately 5000 extension 
workers are employed by the Federal, 
State and County Governments, more than 
two-thirds of whom are in county work. 
They are assisted by 200,000 volunteer local 
leaders. Membership in adult extension 
clubs totals 557,000 and in boys’ and girls’ 
clubs 510,000. 

Legislation of interest to farmers has been 
a notable feature of the last quarter-century, 
not only in appropriations for experimental 


and extension work, but in other fields. 
The farm loan and intermediate credit 
systems have been of marked aid in financ- 
ing agriculture. The warehouse act, the 
cotton-futures act, the grain-futures act, 
the packers and stockyards act, and the 
Smith-Hughes vocational education act 
have been of significance to farming from 
various points of view. 

Likewise the work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has expanded 
along every line. The regulatory duties 
laid upon it by Congress, the expansion of 
its services to farmers and others, and 
the development of comprehensive research 
into the economic factors of agriculture, 
constitute the fields in which there has been, 
perhaps, the most conspicuous increase. 

The spirit of organization is in the air of 
the twentieth century. In the last twenty- 
five years more persons have doubtless been 
connected with agricultural organizations 
than in any previous period of the same 
length. The most striking fact in this 
connection has-been the growth of the 
codperative movement, through which, in 
1925, $2,500,000,000 worth of farm prod- 
ucts were marketed. Not only is codpera- 
tion proving of value in marketing, but it is 
creating a better community spirit. 

Organization was stimulated by the 
effect of the war. The enormous expansion 
of agriculture caused by the war demand 
produced, when this demand was removed, 
a depression unprecedented in American 
agricultural history. Farmers have been 
gradually getting rid of the surpluses piled 
up in war time, and have made wonderful 
strides toward putting agriculture again 
on a sound footing. 

The farmer of to-day realizes, however, 


‘that organization and codperation are 


essential not only in the present situation 
but as a permanent future policy. Produc- 
tion and marketing considered together by 
farmers working in unity must form the 
basis of our agriculture. On the basis of 
such a program they should be able to look 
for the codperation of all groups interested in 
the national welfare. 

Increasing efficiency and decreasing costs 
arethe foundation of a prosperousagriculture. 
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VII. Twenty-five Million Young Americans 
Go to School 
BY JOHN J. TIGERT 


(U. S. Commissioner of Education) 


HE great advance along all lines of 

human endeavor in the United States, 
at the close of the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, is particularly reflected 
in the progress made in education. 

A statistical comparison between the 
educational situation at the end of the 
nineteenth century and the educational 
status at the present time reveals the follow- 
ing significant facts: The total population of 
the United States in 1900 was 75,602,515, 
with an estimated school population of 
21,404,322. In 1924 the total population 
amounted to 112,078,611, with an estimated 
school population of 29,345,911. The per- 
centage of the total population enrolled in 
public schools in 1900 was 20.5. In 1924 
it was 21.7. In 1900 the percentage of 
school population enrolled in public schools 
was 72.4; In 1924 it was 82.8. 

In the year 1900 the United States had 
enrolled in its public schools 15,503,110 
children, of whom 14,983,859 were in 
elementary schools and 519,251 in high 
schools. We were expending for public 
education at that period the sum of 
$214,964,618, divided as follows: for capital 
outlay, $35,450,820; salaries of school 
employees, $137,687,746; other purposes, 
$41,826,052. 

In 1924 the number of pupils enrolled in 
the public schools of the country reached 
24,288,805, of whom 20,898,930 were in 
elementary schools and 3,389,878 in second- 
ary schools. We were expending for public 


VIII. Insurance as 


education in the United States in 1924 the 
sum of $1,820,743,936, divided as follows: 
for capital outlay, $388,469,143; salaries of 
school employees, $978,064,705; other pur- 
poses, $454,210,088. 

The average annual salary of all teachers 
in 1900 was $325; in 1924 it was $1,227. 
To accommodate the great army of school 
children, 263,280 schoolhouses were re- 
quired in 1924. 

The total number of teachers employed in 
public schools, elementary and secondary, 
in 1900, was 423,062; in 1924 the number 
was 761,308. The value of all school 
property amounted to $550,069,217 in 
1900 and $3,744,780,714 in 1924. In 1900 
the percentage of pupils in high schools was 
3.3; In 1924 the percentage was 14.0. 

The universities, colleges, and _profes- 
sional schools present the following interest- 
ing statistics: The total number of teachers 
in 1900 was 22,134; in 1924 it was 56,270. 
In 1900 the number of male students was 
162,899; female, 61,385; making a total of 
224,284. In 1924 the number of male 
students was 457,701; female students, 
268,423; total, 726,124. 

In 1900, 1 out of every 186 persons in the 
United States was a college graduate. In 
1925, 1 out of every 809 is a college graduate. 

The foregoing statistics show that educa- 
tional progress compared with the growth of 
population is keeping abreast of the times, 
and that the rising generation of citizens is 
being generously cared for. 


a Social Safeguard 


BY WILLIAM A. LAW 


(President, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company) 


IFE insurance purchased by Americans 
during the year 1925 aggregated twice 
the total amount of insurance outstanding 
on all American lives in 1900. Fifteen 
thousand million dollars’ worth of protection 
was bought last year. The total insurance 
in force in America to-day, $72,000,000,000, 
is greater in amount than the combined 
insurance of all the rest of the world. 


During the past quarter-century insur- 
ance per capita in the United States has 
advanced from $111 to $630; the average 
amount carried by policyholders has in- 
creased from $856 to $1333. 

Payments to policy-holders and _ their 
beneficiaries during the year 1925 will have 
approached $1,500,000,000, while in 1900 
they reached $169,000,000 only. 
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These figures reflect how economic prog- 
ress has permeated through all ranks of 
life and indicate a recognition of the 
present higher standards of living. 

The policy-holder in America receives 
more for his premiums to-day than ever 
before. As in everything else, the people 
desire not cheaper but better service. The 
modern insurance contract is elastic and 
adapted to changing conditions on the part 
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of the policy-holders. When old age comes 
the policy can be converted into cash or 
into an annuity, in order to provide for 
the comforts and necessities of life. By 
the payment of a small addition to the 
usual premium a policy can be obtained by 
which the company waives the payment of 
all premiums in the event of permanent and 
total disability and pays an annuity without 
decreasing the amount payable at death! 


IX. America, “The Land of Joy” 


Economic Gains of Twenty-five Years in Terms of Social Welfare 


By RICHARD T. ELY 


(Research Professor of Economics, Northwestern University) 


HE question is asked of me: What have 

our economic achievements signified, 
from the social point of view, to the men 
and women of America? 

Many things occur, but I prefer to group 
them all about the family and the home— 
or, rather, the family in the home. 

Naturally one thinks, first of all, of the 
striking inventions and improvements in the 
means of communication and transport. 
During the past generation the automobile 
comes first as an agency of rapid transport. 
It has in many ways transformed living 
conditions. The farmers in 1900 lived at 
remote distances from towns and from 
friends in the country. It is not miles that 
count, but it is time, and the rural popula- 
tion has been brought indefinitely nearer to 
neighbors and to the conveniences and 
enjoyments of the town. But is it not clear, 
also, that the automobile has done as much 
for the urban population in making it 
possible for the city man to enjoy the 
country and its wide open spaces? 

What has this done for the home? First, 
it has made it possible for people to have 
homes who could not otherwise enjoy them, 
as it has multiplied the area upon which 
homes may be placed. The automobile has 
become so cheap that day laborers and 
unskilled women workers enjoy its advan- 
tages in business and in recreation. We 
see wage-earners with their families enjoy- 
ing tours during vacations that have become 
more and more universal. The family is 
united in common enjoyment. 

The radio is a great outstanding invention 
of the last few years. It brings entertain- 


ment to the lonely, and enables the family 
to enjoy entertainment and instruction that 
were formerly not at hand. 

The automobile and the radio are made 
possible to the average man and woman on 
account of the general increase in well being 
in the United States. I do not hesitate to 
say that since the world began there never 
before has been such general economic well 
being. All scientific statistical investiga- 
tions confirm this statement. 

As we see them on the street, men and 
women are well clad; and it is frequently 
observed, and truly, that it is hard to 
distinguish between the maid and the 
mistress as we pass them. Shelter may be 
here and there restricted, but, generally 
speaking, it is well provided, although 
perhaps here there is less of abundance 
than in the matter of food and clothing. 

Twice I have journeyed in my car from 
Wisconsin to Boston. What has struck me 
on the way is the American home. As we 
travel this entire country, mile after mile, 
we see pleasant homes with green lawns in 
front and attractive shrubbery and vege- 
table gardens. Many of these are occupied 
by these who work by the day. While slums 
may not have disappeared in our big cities, 
even in congested districts living conditions 
have been improved, and since the world 
began no one has ever seen such homes as 
the ordinary every-day American occupies. 
This is the outstanding impression that has 
been produced upon me in my tours. 

Everywhere one finds free libraries, and 
public parks and camping sites. 

The French statesman, Herriot, has said 




































that in traveling in this country what 
struck him as’ the outstanding feature was 
the American home. It so thrilled him 
that he called America “the Land of Joy.” 

John Stuart Mill said truly long ago that 
all social reforms signified nothing unless 
they exercised a wholesome influence upon 
character. It would take me too far afield to 
discuss the topic of the younger generation 
and try to answer the question, Is this 
increasing prosperity giving us better men 
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and women? This I willsay, however! For 
a long generation as a teacher I have been 
brought into contact with young men and 
women—mostly those who have gone be- 
yond the college course and become 
graduate students. It is my conviction 
that I never had better intellects, promising 
more for the future, than at the present 
time; and, so far as I can judge, I never had 
under my instruction young men and women 
of finer personalities. 


X. Wealth and Distribution—1900 to 1925 
BY GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


(Vice-President, National City Bank of New York) 


‘HE growth of the United States in 

financial power and wealth-producing 
capacity since 1900 is fairly indicated by the 
increase in banking resources and industrial 
investments. It is necessary, however, in 
comparing values, to take account of the 
depreciation in the purchasing power of 
money, which, since 1914, has been about 
3714 per cent., and from 1900 to 1914 was 
nearly 25 percent. That is to say, in order 
to maintain approximately the same stand- 
ard of measurement we should deduct 25 per 
cent. from the increase to 1914 and 3734 per 
cent. from the increase since 1914. 

In 1900 the country had 10,382 banks of 
all classes, with resources aggregating 
$10,785,800,000; in 1914 the number had 
increased to 26,765 and the resources to 
$26,971,400,000, and in 1925 the number 
had become 28,848 and the resources 
$62,057,037 ,000. 

The deposits of regularly organized 
savings banks increased from $2,389,720,000 
in 1900 to $4,933,653,000 in 1914 and 
$9,831,269,000 in 1925. There are no 
figures for savings deposits in commercial 
banks and trust companies back of 1912, but 
the American Bankers Association has 
compiled figures showing that in June of 
that year the grand aggregate of savings in 
all kinds of banks was $8,404,373,000, and 
that the corresponding figures for 1925 are 
$23,134,050,000. The latter sum represents 
43,850,127 depositors. The increase in 
number of depositors in 1925 over 1924 was 
2,566,000, and the increase in deposits was 
$1,945,000,000, or at the rate of about $15 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
country. These figures do not at all bear 





out the common idea that this is an im- 
provident generation. 

A significant recent development has been 
the organization of banks under the auspices 
of various labor.organizations, the Ma- 
chinists’ Union of Washington, D. C., 
leading off with the Mt. Vernon Savings 
Bank, organized May 15, 1920, with a 
capital of $160,000. On June 30, 1925, 
thirty-one labor banks were doing business, 
having a paid-up capital of $7,692,800, 
surplus and profits of $2,166,135, and total 
resources aggregating $100,076, 504. 

Building and loan associations are an 
excellent and long-established form of 
savings institutions. In 1900 there were 
5490 in the country, with’ 1,495,136 mem- 
bers, and assets aggregating $614,119,000. 
The total number of associations on June 30, 
1925, was 11,844, with 8,554,352 members, 
and assets aggregating $4,765,937,000. 

Life insurance is a form of accumulation 
belonging in any account of savings. The 
companies reporting to the New York 
Insurance Department had 3,071,000 poli- 
cies in force at the end of 1900 and assets 
aggregating $1,723,738,000; at the end of 
1924 the number of policies had increased to 
17,124,763 and the assets to $9,007,769,000 

Savings deposits and shares in building 
and loan associations are mainly held among 
the wage-working class. Life insurance 
policies are widely distributed. One of the 
notable features of business development 
since 1900 has been the distribution of stock 
of our leading industrial corporations among 
employees, customers, and the general 
public. Mr. Robert S. Binkerd has con- 
ducted an inquiry into the stock owner- 
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ship of the transportation companies and 
the principal industries, which reveals the 
number of holders on January 1, 1918, and 
January 1, 1925, to have been as follows: 





Industries 1918 1925 
RRA RORG Sek: tiacgres ccisers wees 647,689 966,170 
Express and Pullman...... 12,956 23,779 
Street Railways........... 275,000 550,000 
Gas, electric light and power 
COMIDAMIES) coi gos cxee oo 1,250,000 2,611,279 
Telephone and Telegraph. . . 107,033. 371,604 
Meat packers... 6.5. snk os 65,000 100,000 
10 Oil companies.......... 23,502 161,179 
5 Iron and steel companies. . . 130,923 223,149 
10 High-grade miscellaneous 
manufacturing and dis- 
tributive companies...... 25,002 44,339 
PROUR Ue (orc ~ crete ects 2,537,105 5,051,499 


In this connection it is proper to add that 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, 


Form of Wealth 


Inc., has made a careful estimate of the 
distribution of the gross income of the most 
important industries, including mining, 
large-scale manufacturing, and transporta- 
tion, and accounting for about one-third of 
the national income, in the ten years, 1909- 
1918. It found that in 1909 the division was 
approximately 68.7 to wages and salaries, 
31.3 per cent. to management and property; 
in 1918 it was 77.3 to wages and salaries 
and 22.7 to management and property. ° 

The most complete and authentic figures 
for the increase of the tangible wealth in 
the different forms are those afforded by the 
estimates of the Census Bureau, based upon 
its inquiries and calculations from time to 
time. The latest of those estimates is for 
1922, which is given below, together with 
the estimates for 1900, 1904, and 1912: 


(000,000 omitted) 


1900 1904 1912 1922 


Gear Rotalvic sat). bodes Seen ell ree enn Sener aes $88,517 $107,104 $186,300 $320,804 
ROAM ORONO GES ora: Soe come cks, proses ds rose erase We Wich eae ia wR «eS 52,538 62,341 109,237 176,415 
LANES 07) 2a Rene Aenea rr ei emnarine oert op ak eM Tero etcae en ree angee 3,306 4,074 6,238 5,807 
Farm implementsiand machinery... .... 22.2 ee seen ee notes 750 845 1,368 2,605 
Gold and stiver: com and butlion).......22 5 oe.) 5 oc a ek eh ee 1,677 1,998 2,617 4,278 
Manufacturing machinery, ‘tools, etc... .. 00... oe ce tee semeen 2,541 5298 6,091 15,783 
Ratroads and the €GUipMent.. <6 os... 6.0.6.0 cane oa crew eee « 9,036 11,245 16,149  19,¢51 
Motor vehicles. «<0... ....-5:. eS ere are eT EN ic ci MEE end OS eg: 4,567 
SMRCCN PMN: oon se ee hE bo a a ve ceneeas ta wesyets 1,576 2,220 4,597 4,878 
Relea eemeteMle olin Shor oe ot cite Clee Dame hae 212 227 223 204 
GIG Ae SUNRONID ci )oyor ew otchrt A eh wiah cami eelae, «, <beths eens 400 586 1,081 1,746 
Pullman and other private cars not owned by railroads.......... 99 123 123 545 
DETR IM ah oatyheoa Nol a8 sich 'dlc: Srna SNe wees eo va ee COS cand Sep aE See lh ard chau wil aka a eer 500 
SHINE AEM ERIRIN 9 steer Nise ate BAe wees Mee ee eens 538 847 1,491 2,951 
PEEIGACIOMCTIICHINISES, a:c soaks Scots -S ow ona deca eee eae) see 208 ee 
Privately Owned: WaterwOrks.: 0 iu). oss oct ew hee ecco ntese 368 275 290 361 
Private owned central electric light and power stations.......... 402 563 2,099 4,229 
PUCTIGHEE EAN PROMICES 3 a5 oi fas oieses end axnyo rn sraze. te SiS ciprmue ote ees 1,455 1,899 5,240 5,466 
INFARULACHUERCE PEOCUCES 55 5 kc occ ec hiya oy nace owen bveaneuns 6,087 7,409 14,694 28,423 
Enaponted* Merenanenee..% ee SiGe Sole pone tepeme aes 425 496 827 1,549 
NEGRO bn het to Eh.) Soda ono ca ed genes 327 408 816 730 
Clothing and personal ornaments :<........6.22:06..034.0+ csacewes sees 2,000 2,500 4,295 816 
MURDERER | CANDIAGESs CCE oes. oi6r 8 waco ein, oye- «tor ccars  Ste- ke so Bist eve 4,880 5)750 8,463 39,91 


These figures are on the basis of current 
values, and some allowance must be made 
for the conditions affecting values in order 
to. approximate the real gains of the period. 
The new industrial equipment, which has 
been substituted for old, has a greater 
utility value than is indicated by the 
increased investment, but the utility value 
of the farming lands probably has not 
increased in proportion to its market value. 
It is possible that. the utility value may be 
less, by reason of the loss of fertility, and 
possible also that the standing timber in the 
country may have a greater market value 
in the aggregate to-day than twenty-five 
years ago, although there is less of it. Our 
real economic progress depends upon our 


gaining more by an increasing utilization of 
natural forces and resources than we lose by 
the progressive exhaustion of the latter. 

In 1900 the United States was distinctly 
a debtor nation, its investments abroad 
being small and chiefly in Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, and other countries of this hemis- 
phere. In 1908 Sir George Paish, the 
English economist, estimated the invest- 
ments of Europe in the United States at 
$5,000,000,000. ‘These investments prob- 
ably have been reduced one-half, while the 
investments of our citizens in other coun- 
tries probably are as much as $12,000,000,- 
000, in addition to the important body of 
indebtedness owing by foreign governments 
to the Government of the United States. 




















































THE GREAT BULL MARKET 


OF 


i Fae 


BY LEONARD P. AYRES 


(Vice-President, The Cleveland Trust Company) 


I. The Ups and Downs of a Stock Market 


OMEWHAT more than a year ago the 
secretary of one of the vice-presidents 
of a great automobile company invested his 
modest savings in the stock of the company 
for which he worked. He did not buy the 
stock outright, but purchased it through a 
broker, paying down all his own funds as 
margin, and borrowing the much larger 
balance from the brokerage house. Now, 
during the past year and a half the motor 
stocks have advanced in market price, and 
the securities of this particular company 
advanced with the rest. 

As the young man’s holdings increased in 
market value he used his paper profits as 
margin to buy additional shares, and he 
kept right on doing this up to last October, 
by which time the market price of the stock 
had considerably more than doubled. This 
process of using paper profits as margin to 
buy additional shares is known as “pyra- 
miding,” because when it is successful the 
holdings grow with astonishing rapidity, 
and the record of such a successful trans- 
action is like an inverted pyramid, resting 
on a small initial cash payment, and 
expanding upward into large holdings. In 
such a case the amount owed to the broker 
is very large, but if the stock can be sold 
while the price is high, and still advancing, 
the proceeds will pay off the indebted- 
ness and leave profits that are enormous 
as compared with the original small cash 
investment. 

In this case the young man succeeded in 
doing just that, with the result that his 
present holdings of cash and securities have 
a total value of about a million and a quarter 
dollars. He has resigned from his position 
as secretary, and he will probably devote no 
inconsiderable time and attention during 
the opening weeks of 1926 to the making out 
of his income-tax return. 
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Of course, carrying through to success 
such a market operation as the one described 
is dependent on a long and almost uninter- 
rupted advance in the market prices of the 
stocks purchased. In the bull market of the 
past two years the motor stocks have offered 
a most exceptional opportunity for extraor- 
dinary profits, because their market prices 
haveadvanced rapidly, persistently, and with 
no important interruption from the spring 
of 1924 to the autumn of 1925. No other 
similar opportunities remain in this market. 

The average market prices of common 
stocks are incessantly changing. If one 
adds up at the end of each week, or each 
month, the market prices of some convenient 
number of standard common stocks—say 10 
or 20 of them—and finds their average price, 
and plots the resulting values on a diagram 
so as to forma line, he will find that over any 
considerable period of time this line tends to 
move persistently in a series of long wave- 
like motions, first upward and then down- 
ward, and then upward again, and so on. 
The one sure thing about such an average 
line is that it will not long remain at any 
fixed level. 

In general, the period during which the 
prices of typical stocks are advancing tends 
to be about two years, and the periods of 
decline are likely to be in the neighborhood 
of one and a third years in length. But 
these figures of duration are only averages 
based on past records. No one can have 
assurance that any well-defined upward 
movement that has started will not stop 
before the end of two years or that it may 
not last longer than that. The duration of 
the broad downward swings is even more 
variable. What the records do show clearly 
enough is that stock prices tend to move in 
a series of long waves, irregular in size, and 
irregularly spaced. 
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THE GREAT BULL 


When a great upward wave is under way 
it is termed a “bull” market, taking its 
name from the characteristic militant 
maneuver of the animal which fights by 
tossing his enemy upward. When the 
major trend is downward followers of the 
market call it a “bear” movement, because 
that animal characteristically fights by 
rearing himself up on his hind legs and 
endeavoring to pull his enemy down to the 
ground. 

Bull markets usually get under way when 
general business is depressed. At such times 
the earnings of industry are low, but in some 
lines they are beginning to improve, and 
prospects look brighter. At such times, too, 
commodity prices are low, and payrolls 
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are down so that industry is borrowing 
comparatively small amounts from the 
banks, with the result that current in- 
terest rates for borrowing money are at 
low levels. 

The result of such a combination of 
circumstances is that speculators take the 
opportunity to buy the stocks of companies 
that are still paying dividends, and which 
appear to have bright prospects of greater 
revenues. They do not usually pay in full 
for such stocks, but they buy them on 
margin; and as current rates of interest are 
low, they do not have 1o pay much for the 
balance of funds which they borrow from 
their brokers to complete their payments 
for the stocks bought. 


II. Buying on a °‘ Margin” 


The principle involved in margin pur- 
chases is simple. Suppose, for example, that 
the speculator buys five shares of stock that 
yield 9 per cent. at their then low prices. 
He secures them by a 20 per cent. margin, 
and pays his broker 5 per cent. for the 
money borrowed to complete the purchase. 
He has now paid in full for one share of 
stock, and his income return on this share is 
at the rate of 9 per cent., because that is 
what the stock yields. But on each of the 
other four shares he receives 9 per cent., and 
pays his broker 5 per cent., thus making a 
profit of 4 per cent., which amounts on the 
four shares to 16 per cent. This added to 
the 9 per cent. from the share owned in full 
makes a total return at the rate of 25 per 
cent. a year even if the market price of the 
stock does not advance. 

However, if general business continues to 
improve, other speculators will begin to bid 
for shares of the stock, and its market price 
will advance until the time will come when 
its yield will be no greater than the cost of 
money borrowed to carry the shares on 
margin. If, in the artificially simplified case 
just used as an illustration, the price of the 
stock should double in one year, and the 
broker’s charge for the borrowed money 
should remain unchanged, the profit, if the 
shares were sold then, would not be 25 per 
cent. on the original investment, but 525 
per cent., if we disregard the small fees 
charged by the broker for buying and 
selling. This result would be secured with- 
out pyramiding. 

It all sounds so simple that it seems as 


though almost any reasonably intelligent 
person could do it, but the fact is that the 
great majority of people who attempt to 
make money by speculating in the stock 
market lose instead of winning. It is also a 
fact that most of,those who consistently 
make money in the market over a term of 
years devote to the study of fundamental 
conditions and individual securities an 
amount of unremitting toil and gradually 
developed skill that would bring compa- 
rably large returns if devoted to more 
conventional and less nerve-wracking busi- 
nesses or professions. And yet the lure of 
the market lies in the fact that the bonanza 
possibilities actually are there. The market 
goes on constantly, and the possibilities of 
profit are always present. 

The simplified illustration that has just 
been used gives an almost incredible 
theoretical profit, but there were many 
stocks in this market selling to yield 9 per 
cent. in 1924 that had more than doubled in 
price by the autumn of 1925, and during 
much of the intervening time larger bor- 
rowers were able to secure loans from brokers 
at 5 per cent. and even less. 

In the illustration it was assumed that the 
stocks that yielded 9 per cent. when pur- 
chased had doubled in price in one year. If 
that happened, and the dividends were not 
increased, the yield would be only 4% per 
cent.; and in the meantime the increase in 
the demands of general business, and the 
expansion of speculation would have in- 
creased the interest rates on borrowed 
money so that the broker would be charging 
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6 per cent. or even more instead of the 
original 5. Market speculators refer to such 
a condition as one in which stocks will no 
longer pay their board, by which they mean 
that the income from dividends is no 
longer large enough to pay interest on the 
funds borrowed to carry on margin stocks 
purchased at the prevailing high price 
levels. 

Under ordinary conditions a bull market 
is about over when stock prices get so high 
that the standard dividend-paying issues 
will in this sense no longer pay their board. 
But there are sometimes exceptions, and 
this present bull market has become one of 
the most striking of them. The exception is 
the bull market that runs so fast, and so far, 
and with so few interruptions that prices 
lose touch with realities. In such a market 
men buy without regard to fundamental 
investment values, in the confidence that 
they can sell at an even higher price to 
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someone else. Such buying characterizes 
the upper reaches of the really phenomena! 
bull markets like the present one. It is like 
much of the land-buying in Florida, not 
based on soberly estimated intrinsic worth, 


but sustained by the conviction that in a ° 


generally rising market almost any purchase 
can be made to yield a profit by means of a 
quick turnover. 

Eventually all bull markets reach their 
tops and turn down, and the descending 
price trends gradually gather momentum 
until a real bear market gets under way, 
carrying down the quotations to prices that 
are lower in great numbers of stocks than 
actual values and prospects warrant. Such 
markets furnish the exceptional opportuni- 
ties for investment that recur every few 
years, but most people are unable to take 
advantage of them because the prevailing 
market pessimism makes it difficult to 
recognize them for what they are. 


III. A Quarter-Century of Market Movements 


The irregular wave-like movements of 
stock prices through a succession of bull and 
bear markets are illustrated by the diagram 
at the foot of this page in which the line 
shows the average market price of high- 
grade dividend-paying common stocks each 
month since the beginning of 1900. Statis- 
ticians refer to a line of this sort, showing 
the course of average or typical prices over 
a period of time, as a price index line. The 


stock price index that is graphically shown 
in the diagram is one which shows the 
changing market price, over the past 26 
years, of typical high-grade common indus- 
trial stocks paying $6 each in dividends. 
The index was actually worked out by 
selecting from the records of 1900 a list of 
25 of the highest grade stocks that paid a 
total of $150 that year in dividends, or an 
average of $6 each. The market prices of 
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these stocks were totaled for each month, 
and the averages found and plotted in 
the diagram. This process was continued 
through to 1925, always using each month 
stocks that had aggregate dividends at the 


’ rate of $150 a year, and always dividing the 


total of the market prices by 25 so as to find 
the prevailing quotation for the typical 
high-grade common stock paying at the rate 
of $6 a year. Substitutions were made 
where necessary in the list of stocks to 
avoid those paying extra cash or stock 
dividends or suspending payments, but such 
changes were made only when they could not 
be avoided. What the index actually shows 
is the varying amounts that investors and 
speculators have been willing to pay in order 
to purchase high-grade stocks that yielded 
$6 in dividends annually. It is a price 
index of constant-yield stocks. 

The impressive feature of the diagram is 
its conclusive evidence that investors and 
speculators have been willing to pay widely 
varying amounts for securities that yielded 
constant sums in dividends. ‘Toward the 
close of 1900 they paid about $97 for 
typical shares paying $6 in dividends, but 
two years later they were paying $137 
for those same shares that were still yielding 
just $6 each. A year later the price was 
down again below $100, and two years after 
that it was again above $130. This process 
of recurrent swings from high prices to low 
ones has continued through the bull and 
bear markets up to the present time. If the 
popular speculative favorites were included 
in the index, the swings from high to low 
and back again would be even wider. 

In the 26 years from 1900 through 1925 
that are covered in the diagram there have 
been seven bull markets, of which five have 
been truly notable for the rapidity and 
violence of the upward price movements, 
for the great volume of trading, and for the 
wide public participation in market specula- 
tion. The bull market of 1901-02 has been 
termed a merger market, because it came at 
a time when many great industrial corpora- 
tions were being formed by the consolida- 
tion or merging of smaller companies. The 
market lasted for 24 months, and the total 
advance in the constant-yield index was 39 
points. Speculation was on a grand scale, 
and on one day in 1gor the volume of shares 
traded in reached 3,281,226, a record that 
was to stand unsurpassed until this past 
November. 

That bull market was followed by a bear 





market which ended in the panic of 1903, 
known as the “Rich Man’s Panic,’’ because 
the securities which declined most severely 
in price were those of the recently formed 
great corporations backed by the wealthy 
and powerful industrial leaders. At one 
time near the bottom of that bear market 
the shares of the United States Steel 
Corporation sold for $8.38 each. The bear 
market lasted 13 months, and the decline in 
the index was 37 points. 

Recovery was prompt, and during the 
next two years the so-called “Roosevelt 
Bull Market” was under way. It was a 
period of almost unparalleled industrial 
prosperity. This market lasted 27 months 
and the advance in average prices was $34, 
or 34 points. One notable feature of the 
market was that prices remained at near 
their high levels for most of two years 
instead of rising rapidly to a peak and then 
entering upon an almost unbroken and even 
more rapid decline, as they have in most 
markets. 

The succeeding decline ran slowly through 
1906, and with increasing rapidity through 
1907, until it ended in the severe panic of 
that year. This was one of the most 
disastrous of the long series of financial 
panics from which this country has suffered, 
and fortunately the last one. The Federal 
Reserve System, which came into operation 
in 1914, has happily made a recurrence of 
that kind of financial catastrophy impos- 
sible. That bear market lasted 22 months, 
and the decline amounted to the great total 
of 53 points, carrying the average price of 
these high-grade stocks down from $133 to 
$80 


The “Recovery Bull Market” of 1908-09 
was rapid, and almost unbroken. It lasted 
for 25 months and carried the average 
values up $48 back to a peak almost, but 
not quite, as high as those of the two pre- 
vious bull markets. It was followed by a 
five-year period, up to the outbreak of the 
Great War, during which there was no 
major upswing of stock prices, and no con- 
tinuous and well-defined bear market. 
Stock prices gradually sagged off with minor 
intermittent upward movements.  Eco- 
nomic students sometimes refer to this period 
as one of five years of stock market pa- 
thology. The volume of trading was small. 
It was a lean period for Wall Street, and 
some famous speculators who had become 
rich in the great buli and bear markets of 
the preceding decade lost their entire 
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fortunes, through playing for major move- 
ments that never eventuated. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war, 
orders for goods of every sort came pouring 
in from Europe, and our industries entered 
upon a period of great prosperity. The 
“War Bull Market” lasted for 23 months in 
1915 and 1916, and carried prices up 33 
points. Then it became increasingly clear 
that we might be drawn into the conflict, 
and that the outcome of the war was far 
from certain. There resulted a most extraor- 
dinary bear market in 1917, which lasted 
for 13 months and carried average prices 
down $42, despite the fact that industries 
continued to make phenomenal profits, and 
credit was ample in supply and cheap in 
price. 

The ensuing upward movement did not 
really get under way until just before the 
Armistice in 1918, but when it did gather 
momentum it carried prices up with great 
rapidity. The post-war bull market of 
1918-19 spread over 22 months, although 
most of its advance was made in the last 
eight months of that period. The total 
advance amounted to $42. 

The years 1920 and 1921 were a period of 
price deflation for both commodities and 
securities, and the latter year was a time of 
profound industrial depression. The bear 
market lasted 22 months, and carried the 
average of these industrial stock prices 
down $45. 

The recovery began in the late summer of 
1921, and continued into the spring of 1923. 
This was a real bull market, but a mild and 
restrained one, as well as a short one. It 
lasted 19 months and advanced the average 
prices $35. It was followed by an abrupt 
declining movement that lasted only seven 
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months, and carried prices down only $21, 
and hardly deserves to be dignified as a true 
bear market. 

This brings us up to the present bull 
market which started in October of 1923, 
and which has been running for 25 months 
up to the time that this is being written. 
So far it has carried the average prices up 
46 points. It has broken all records. The 
volume of trading has been greater than 
ever before. New high records have been 
established for the number of shares bought 
and sold in a single day, in a week, in a 
month, in a year, and in a bull market. 
Prices have been lifted to levels never before 
reached. Profits made by fortunate specu- 
lators are beyond previous precedent. 

The amount of advance shown by the line 
in the diagram would be even greater if the 
stocks used in the compilation of the index 
included those that have made the notable 
advances in this market, such as the stocks 
of the motor companies, the public utility 
corporations, and the chain stores. It is, in 
fact, made up mostly of a diversified set of 
rather sober securities that have not 
participated in the.most spectacular ad- 
vances of this market. The stocks on which 
the figures of 1925 are based are the 
following: 


Air Reduction 

All American Cables 

Allied Chemical & Dye 

American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry 

American Car & Foundry 

American Radiator 

California Packing 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool 

Detroit Edison 

General Electric 

International Harvester 

Liggett & Myers 


May Department Stores 
Montana Power 
National Biscuit 
Pullman 

Railway Steel Spring 
Reynolds Tobacco B 
Sears Roebuck 
Union Tank Car 
United Fruit 

United States Steel 
Utah Copper 
Western Union 
White Motors 


IV. When Stock Prices Are Too High 


As stock prices rise in a bull market the 
percentage return of the yields declines. 
Thus a stock paying $6 a year returns 6 per 
cent. when it sells at 100, but only 5 per 
cent. if the price rises to 120, and only 4% 
per cent. if the market price should rise 
to 133. The records of past. years indicate 
that in bull markets the prices of high-grade 
industrial common stocks tend to rise until 
the yields, considered as percentages of the 
purchase price, are about as low as the 
yields on high-grade industrial bonds, or 
even somewhat lower. 


Now, common stocks considered: as 
income-bearing securities ought not to sell 
on as low a yield basis as good bonds, and 
when they do it is usually because the buyer 
thinks they are about to bring him some 
additional return, such as a stock dividend, 
or a permanent increase in the cash divi- 
dend. Almost the only other reason for 
paying such high prices for stocks would be 
the hope and expectation of being able to- 
sell them again in a rising market to some 
one else at an even higher price, without 
regard to the income derived from them. 
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In the diagram at the foot of this page the 
solid line shows the yields each month since 
the beginning of 1900 on the stocks compos- 
ing the price index shown in the first 
diagram. ‘Thus, in that year the average 
price of the stocks was about $100, and 
since the dividends always averaged $6, the 
percentage yield shown in this second 
diagram is in 1900 in the neighborhood of 
6. By the end of the following year the 
price of the stocks had risen to above $120, 
and as the dividends remained constant, the 
percentage yield had fallen to below s. 

The dotted line in the diagram shows the 
average yield over this same period of years 
of 15 high-grade industrial bonds. It is 
noteworthy that at the end of each bull 
market the percentage yields of these stocks 
had fallen until it was as low as the bond 
yields, and in such extreme bull markets as 
those of 1902, 1919, and 1925 it had fallen 
distinctly below the bond yields. The con- 
clusion is clearly justified that when this 
happens the stock prices are too high, and 
may be expected shortly to return to more 
moderate levels. 

There appear to be three principal 
reasons why bull markets for stocks finally 
come to an end and prices turn down. 
Examples of the operation of these causes 
are to be found in the records of the three 
bull markets immediately preceding the 
present one. The cause which has operated 
most frequently in the past, and the one 
which brought to a termination the rather 
mild market of 1922-23, is rising interest 
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rates. The general rule in the past has been 
that when the prices of good dividend- 
paying stocks have risen so high that the 
yield received by the purchaser was less 
than his broker charged him to carry the 
stocks on margin, important interests dis- 
tributed their holdings, the speculative tide 
turned, and prices fell. This is the condition 
that has been referred to as one in which 
stocks would no longer pay their board. 

A less common reason for the ending of a 
bull movement is the sudden appearance of 
some unexpected development which leads 
investors and speculators to fear that general 
business is not going to be good enough to 
produce the industrial profits which would 
be necessary to justify the current high 
prices for stocks. Such a development 
appeared in the autumn of 1916, when 
President Wilson unexpectedly sent his note 
to the warring powers, suggesting that they 
all formulate the conditions under which 
they would be willing to make peace. 
Interest rates were still low, the bull 
market had been under way for less than 
two years, and American industry, under 
the stimulus of European orders for goods, 
was making unprecedented profits. Never- 
theless, the fear that these profits might 
suddenly be brought to an end by the 
termination of the war made the market 
turn down into a long and severe fall in 
prices. 

A third reason why some bull markets 
terminate is that doubt finally drives out 
confidence in any sort of a boom that has 
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run to such extremes that speculative 
enthusiasm has carried prices up to levels 
not warranted by intrinsic investment 
values. Town-lot, mining, and oil booms 
end in that way, and occasionally a stock- 
market boom does. In 1902 and in 1919 
stock prices advanced without regard to 
interest rates or business prospects until 
they got genuinely out of touch with 
realities. Men bought stocks as they have 
recently bought Florida real estate, not 
because of intrinsic investment values, but 
solely to sell to some one else at still higher 
prices. Those markets finally broke because 
there ran across the minds of the speculative 
community a wave of fear that perhaps it 
might not be possible to find purchasers for 
stocks acquired at prices far above those 
warranted by their yields, their earnings, 
or their reasonable prospects. 

Of the three causes that bring bull markets 
to an end—high interest rates, changed 
business prospects, and a return to realities 
—it is probable that the present bull market 
will end because of the third cause. Interest 
rates are not now rising, and it is not likely 
that they will do so in the near future 
sufficiently to have much effect in the stock 
market. Business is good, and so are 
business prospects, at least for the 
near-to future. Stock prices are now so 
high that the yields of most good stocks 
are well below the cost of borrowed money. 

This bull market received a serious check 
during the second week of November when 
the Boston Federal Reserve Bank raised its 
rediscount rate from 314 to 4 per cent. 
This action did not have the slightest effect 
on current interest rates, but it was inter- 
preted as an official warning that the 
central banking authorities would not 
indefinitely acquiesce in the unlimited use 
of bank credit for speculative purposes. 
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The market was highly nervous. 
become a_ psychological phenomenon. 
Transactions were enormous, public par- 
ticipation was on a grand scale, and 
enthusiasm was unbounded. 

Then one Monday night there came the 


thousands of speculators who had bought 
stocks lower down suddenly decided to sell 
their high-priced holdings to some one else 
and take the profits. The result was one of 


the wildest days that Wall Street has known j 


in recent years. The record of over 
3,280,000 shares sold in a single day that 
had remained unsurpassed for more than 
25 years was greatly exceeded. Prices broke 
badly, especially among the automobile 
shares where advances had been greatest. 

Since that time the market has rallied, 
and while most of the motor stocks have not 
regained their former high prices, many 
other groups have advanced. It now seems 
probable that the present bull market will 
terminate, and prices generally will recede, 
when the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
increases its rediscount rate. Of course no 
one can foretell when that will happen, or 
even whether it will happen at all in the near 
future. That will depend in part on the 
demands of business for commercial credits, 
and probably in part on the action which 
the Bank of England has taken with regard 
to the bank rate in London. To the writer, 
who is making this analysis in the second 
week of December, it seems probable that 
following the London rediscount rate the one 
in New York will be moved up, and that the 
average prices for industrial stocks will not 
reach new high levels after the New York 
bank rate is advanced, and that the lifting of 
the rate can hardly be postponed beyond 
the early part of January. 


V. The Present Business Outlook 


There are two fundamental reasons for 
the present phenomenal bull market. The 
first and more important is that we have in 
this country an ample and even excessive 
supply of cheap credit resulting from the 
great gold imports that have been coming 
from Europe during the past five years. 
| The other reason is that general business is 
good and its prospects are bright. The fact 
is that prosperity is here. Wages are high, 
and advancing. Employment is large, and 





expanding. The cost of living has increased 
less rapidly than wage payments. Agricul- 
ture has had a good year. These conditions, 
when they are generally present in most 
parts of this country, as they are now, 
constitute national prosperity. 

Industrial output as a whole is moderately 
above normal, and steadily increasing. As 
the reports of corporation earnings for the 
first three quarters of the year have been 
published, they have mostly indicated 
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7 generous increases above the figures of last 


year. There is every prospect that in most 


W cases profits for the final quarter will prove 
© to be at even higher levels, and it is becom- 


ing entirely probable that for business in 


} general the profits of 1925 will be larger than 


< |] those of any previous peace-time year in the 
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history of American business. 

This hopeful prospect is reinforced by the 
figures for commercial failures, which show 
decreasing numbers of insolvencies, and 
reduced liabilities. Success in business is 


> now more general than it has been at any 
) previous time since the post-war inflation 


period. The number of insolvencies always 


7 increases at the end of the year and the 


beginning of the new year, but the figures 
will almost surely show fewer business 
mortalities in December and January than 
they have for any recent years. 

The records of trade, commerce, and 
transportation are even more favorable this 
autumn than those of industry. The rail- 
roads are carrying the heaviest traffic in 
their history. They are doing it with 
marked efficiency, and their profits are sure 
to be exceptionally large. The peak of the 
traffic load has now been passed, and no 
car shortage has developed. 

Volumes and values of goods being sold 
by wholesale and retail stores, and especially 
by mail-order houses and chain stores, are of 
record-breaking proportions. High wages 
and general employment have created an 
exceptionally high level of purchasing 
power, and the prospects are that the 
holiday trade during these weeks will be the 
greatest and the most profitable that there 


’ has ever been. 


There can now be no real doubt that 


i general business will be good, and very 
- good, during the remainder of this year. 


There is equally little doubt that good 
business will prevail during the early 
months of 1926. There does appear to be 
genuine reason for doubting whether busi- 
ness can continue to be equally good during 
all of next year. 

This period of prosperity has been largely 
based on the extraordinary building boom 
which has been under way in this country 
for four years. It has been greatly helped 


' along by the ample supply of easy credit 
» that has been available during the past two 
, years. At the present time, building con- 


Struction is going forward in tremendous 
volume. Real-estate booms are under way 
in so many cities that they are almost 
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general, and they attract but little attention 
because they are accepted as normal, and 
because they are eclipsed by the super- 
boom in Florida. 

At some time in the future, building must 
slow down. When that happens real-estate 
booms will calm down also. If the automo- 
bile manufacturers really produce in 1926 
all the cars they are now planning to build, 
that industry will surely over-supply its 
market. At some time in the future, stock 
prices will stop advancing, and begin to 
decline; 2ad some of them will go down a 
long way. Some time the possibility of 
expanding retail sales of all sorts of goods by 
selling on easy partial payments will reach 
and pass the limits of its usefulness. The 
time will come when even the Florida boom 
will be checked. 

These are several reasons why it does not 
seem clear that business during all of 1926 
promises to be as good as it is in the closing 
quarter of 1925. It is probable that all the 
developments that have been mentioned as 
sure to come eventually will arrive, if not 
simultaneously, at least in sufficiently close 
sequence so that they may in some degree 
overlap and intermingle. It seems as though 
that might happen at some time in the latter 
part of 1926. 

This is not the best time to make invest- 
ments either in stocks or in bonds. Stock 
prices are, of course, extremely high. Bond 
prices are not very high, but it is probable 
that they will be lower before the end of 
1926. In the second of the two diagrams 
accompanying this article it will be noted 
that the stock-yield line is further below the 
bond-yield line than it has been at any pre- 
vious time in the past 26 years. There are 
two reasons for this. The first is the obvious 
one that stock prices are at unprecedentedly 
high levels, so the stock yields are low. The 
other reason is that bond prices have not 
advanced so far in this market as the existing 
money and business conditions would 
normally be expected to carry them. Since 
bond prices are not very high, their yields 
are not very low, and this tends to increase 
the existing spread between the dotted 
bond-yield line and the solid stock-yield line 
in the diagram on page 45. 

There are probably two reasons why bond 
prices have advanced only moderately in 
this market. The first is that domestic 
bonds have been in competition with foreign 
bonds of high yields floated in large amounts 
in the American markets in the past three 
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years. The other reason is that during these 
years the protracted building boom in this 
country has producéd a great volume of 
mortgages available for investment, and 
yielding in the main rather better returns 
than bonds. 

It is unlikely that these influences will be 
equally effective in the near future. The 
foreign issues of the future are likely to 
carry lower coupon rates than many of 
those that have been sold here in the past 
two or three years. When the volume of 
new construction declines, there will be far 
fewer new real-estate mortgages. These 
two influences promise to have an important 
effect on the market prices of domestic rail, 
utility, and industrial bonds. 

The probabilities are that interest rates 
will rise gradually during most of 1926, and 
that bond prices will decline somewhat, but 
after that movement comes to an end the 
effect of the existing surplus of money and 
credit in thiscountry 
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ment or speculation in stocks by studying 7 


the first of the two diagrams published with 7 
It is clearly apparent from that = 
chart that this is not a good time to buy 7 


this article. 


stocks. When price levels have advanced 
to any such heights as the present ones, the 
possibilities of profits through stock pur- 


serious losses are great. This bull market 


is now mostly a matter of history. Some © 


time another one will get under way, and it 
seems probable that it will not be very far 
distant as such things go, and that when 
it comes it will be a big one. 

The reason for this probability has al- 
ready been suggested in discussing the prob- 
able trend of bond prices. It is that our new 
position as a creditor nation, combined 
with our traditional national policy of high 
protection, has given us a surplus of cheap 
credit that threatens to force upon us in this 
country a succession of great waves of specu- 

lation in land, secur- 





will probably be to 
decrease our prevail- 
ing interest rates, 
and as a result to 
bring about a long 
and important in- 
crease in bond prices. 
Probably the best 
policy for private in- 
vestors is to retain 
such good bonds as 
they may now hold, 
and to use additional 
sums as they become 
available for the pur- 
chase of diversified 
lists of long-term 
bonds. Purchases 
made toward the end 
of 1926 are likely to 
be more advantage- 
ous than those that 
wili be available for 
a long time to come 








ities, and commodi- 
ties before we 
become readjusted © 
to the new condi- 
tions that have? 
come upon us as a! 
heritage of the war. 
If this forecast 
proves to be valid 
we shall probably see 
during the years to 
come increasingly 
large numbers of our} 
fellow citizens haz- 
arding their savings © 
in stock-market \ 


speculations. In the = 
main, they will be = 
unsuccessful, but ® 
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subsequent to that 
period. 

The reader can get 
the best general ad- 
vice about invest- 


in the picture. 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


(On Broad Street, at the corner of Wall Street. 
extreme left the home of J. P. Morgan & Co. barely shows 
The statue at the right is that of George 


Washington, on the site where he took the oath of office 
as first President of the United States) 


brokers in Western 
mining camps and 
oil fields: “ One lucky 
investment beats a 
lifetime of toil.” 
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THE FIRST YEAR OF PEACE 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 
I. Looking Backward 


N ALL the later histories of our own 

momentous times, 1925 may very well be 
described as the first year of peace—the 
first since 1914, when the supreme catas- 
trophe of war overtook modern civiliza- 
tion. It has been, if one may venture the 
description, the first year in many when 
there has been no element of suspense, no 
consciousness of impending calamity, no 
struggle between hope and fear, between 
weak faith and strong doubt. It has been, 
in a sense, the first twelve months in many 
when the world has taken peace for granted. 

Looking backward, the year opens with a 
high note. The Conference of London has 
just framed the Dawes Plan, and it has 
been accepted not alone by the Allied but 
by the German governments and parlia- 
ments. The Germans have appeared at 
the British capital as equals, rather than as 
vanquished foes, and all over the world 
there is a sense of the return of normal 
conditions in international relations. 

We have come only to February, more- 
over, when, despite passing German dis- 
appointment because the evacuation of the 
Cologne Zone is delayed, Berlin—Strese- 
mann speaking as the German Foreign 
Minister—addresses to France the all- 
important note which is to prove the first 
step toward Locarno. Reparations have 
passed from the political to the ordinary 
economic plane. Now it is proposed that 
security, French security above all else, 
the great and continuing obstacle to real 
readjustment, shall be dealt with, not by an 
Anglo-French alliance, which suggests an 
anti-German character, but by an Anglo- 
French-German agreement. 

While these negotiations are still opening, 
there comes what may well be described as 
the single bad moment of the year, that 
which saw the election of Hindenburg as 
President of the German Reich. All over 
the world this event awakens old doubts. 
Is it after all an illusion, all this outward 
appearance of peace? Is the old Germany 


of the war-time conception still unchanged 
and unchanging? These questions run the 
circle of the globe. 

But Hindenburg becomes President, and 
Luther and Stresemann, who seek peace 
and conciliation, continue to dominate the 
political situation. Exchanges of notes 
between Paris and Berlin, between Paris and 
London, continue to take on more and 
more of a friendly and confident tone. One 
has a sense of mutual understanding and 
trust among Chamberlain, Briand and 
Stresemann. Back of that there is a feeling 
that not merely have reasonable men come 
to the top in international discussion, but 
behind them, within the national areas, their 
support indicates that reasonable men are 
in a majority in all countries. 

And so, as the year ends, we have the 
success of Locarno, culminating in the 
remarkable spectacle in London last month, 
itself consequent upon the decisive ratifica- 
tion of the pacts by the German Reichstag, a 
triumph in no small degree traceable to the 
courageous and steady support given to the 
whole project by this same Hindenburg, 
whose election in May seemed to menace 
the whole progress of readjustment. 

Consider that we are still less than three 
years from the occupation of the Ruhr, that 
1922 saw the failure of Genoa and the 
complete division of Britain and France, 
that 1923 was the year of the Ruhr, in 
many ways as desperate as any period since 
the close of hostilities, that even in 1924, 
which ended with the Dawes Plan, we had 
to traverse all the weeks before Poincaré 
fell and France faced about; and it is patent 
in a moment how far we have traveled in 
twelve months. 

Is it too much to say that historians 
will later write that the World War began 
in 1914 at Liége and ended in 1925 at 
London? Moreover, the surprising fact of 
1925 is that while everything has changed, 
there has been little or no material change. 
Despite all the pacts recently signed, no 
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nation, no people has renounced its views 
of the war, its conceptions of its own rights. 
There are at least a score of unsettled issues 
in Europe at the moment quite as capable 
of producing war as any which have existed 
for a full generation. Even the Dawes 
Plan, which was to settle reparations, is 
already, on the admission of the French as 
much as the Germans, becoming obsolete, 
while the whole tangle of inter-allied debts 
remains without answer. 

What has changed in Europe, what con- 
stitutes an authentic revolution, the causes 
and progress of which may well puzzle 
posterity, is in reality mental not material. 
The physical circumstances show little 
outward metamorphosis since 1924. The 
much vaunted pacts of Locarno are no 
more sacrosanct than that other Belgian 
Pact which was transformed into a scrap 
of paper. And yet the Ruhr has been 
evacuated, the Rhine barrier as a military 
circumstance has been surrendered by the 
recent evacuation of the Cologne Zone, the 
question of the evacuation of the remainder 
of the German Rhineland and of the Sarre 
Basin has dropped from a debate as to 
national security to a discussion of national 
advantages. The French have accepted 
the fact that they are to go, the Germans, 
that the French mean to go. What re- 
mains is a basis of bargain, nothing more. 

On our side of the Atlantic the immensity 
of the change in European state of mind is 
still only dimly appreciated. We have 
waited so long, grown so impatient, become 
so convinced of the evil dominance of a 
European love of strife—of the prevalence 
of what we, with easy definition, describe 
as militarism, nationalism, chauvinism— 
that now when peace has come we remain 
doubtful and attach to circumstances once 
significant and now subsidiary the same 
importance as in recent years. 

It is a fact that from Eupen and Mal- 
- medy to Memel and the Corridor, and from 
the Italian Tyrol to Dedeagatch, Europe is 
still scarred with unsettled quarrels. It 
would be a mistake to assume even that all 
Germans have accepted the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine as permanent. Nothing has been 
solved in the American sense. What has 
happened is that in practically every case 
where a great power is concerned, where a 
war-provoking dispute is involved, peoples 
have at last a willingness to adjourn the 
settlement indefinitely, to resign for any 
present time the solution by force. 





This is the change. This is what has 
happened, and happened very recently. 
And it constitutes one of the largest human 
facts in the history of our own time. The 
views of millions of men and women have 
been modified in one all important respect. 
Desire for peace which has been well-nigh 
universal has developed into belief in peace, 
in the possibility of peace; and this belief 
has at last expressed itself in action looking 
to the organization of peace. In all coun- 
tries the men who are identified in the 
national mind with the idea of peace, have 
the stage, the power, the votes. 

The war is over; this it is possible to say 
at the opening of the prevent year for the 
first time. It is over because masses of 
men and women in Germany, France, 
Britain, Belgium beiieve that it is over and 
act in that belief. More, Stresemann could 
say in the Reichstag: ‘“‘We Germans have 
faith in France, in the France of Briand.” 
And a few weeks thereafter it is Briand 
who becomes Prime Minister of France, 
almost suggesting a subconscious intent on 
the part of the French to show that France 
is the France of Briand. 

Certainly we begin a new year with 
many crises in Europe, parliamentary crises 
in France, in Germany, in Poland; even 
the British domestic political situation is 
obscure and difficult. Yet each of these 
crises is domestic, and at last we have not 
to fear that one conceivable solution will 
involve a total transformation of foreign 
policy. No man will come to power in 
France, in Germany, much le.s in Britain, 
by exploiting war or post-war hatreds and 
passions. We are not now where we were 
in 1922, when, as Briand and Lloyd George 
initialed an agreement in Cannes, Poincaré 
and Millerand upset the ministry and came 
to power resolved to substitute coercion for 
conciliation. 

Peace after all is a state of mind, not a 
state of facts. It was the European state 
of mind in July, 1914, which made peace 
impossible, although substantially the same 
state of facts had existed for almost half a 
century. It is the change in the state of 
mind, not the state of facts—which are 
little altered—that enables us to speak 
confidently in January, 1926, where we 
spoke almost hopelessly two years ago. 
Not a foot of territory has been exchanged, 
not an essential paragraph of any treaty 
affecting any considerable power has been 
changed. And yet everyone in Europe, if 
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not in America, knows that the war is over, 
that Europe is going to settle down for a 
long spell. 

What remains is a long and certainly a 
difficult series of adjustments. There are 
going to be disputes, disagreements, per- 
haps open quarrels. But beneath all else 
there is the consciousness that what has 
been done and achieved will not soon be 
called into question by any fortuitous 
circumstances. Everything else is a matter 
of detail when the main fact, the acceptance 
of peace, is admitted. Even the great de- 
bate over limitation of armaments, which 


is now to come, must not be taken too 
tragically. European armies do not and 
will not for many a long day constitute a 
menace to peace, as in 1914, because they 
nowhere represent a will to fight. 

In reality, not since the death of Queen 
Victoria, a full quarter of a century ago, 
has any year opened with so many evidences 
of promise, with so great warrant for 
optimism. True, almost every country has 
gigantic difficulties before it; but as be- 
tween nations the will to adjust, to settle, 
to arrange, is in startling contrast to any- 
thing we have known in twenty-five years. 


II. Looking Forward—Disarmament 


And now, looking forward, what is the 
most important single international ques- 
tion which commands attention? Ob- 
viously it is the problem of limitation of 
armaments, which has already been called 
to world attention by the debates at the 
December meeting of the Council of the 
League. In the old program of Geneva 
the chief items were, first, arbitration; 
second, security; third, disarmament. And 
in view of recent events we are manifestly 
on the point of arriving at the third stage. 

Yet the recent League session at once 
disclosed the fact that the road to dis- 
armament, is difficult in the extreme. It is 
not, as most American observers continue 
to believe, a simple and an absolute ques- 
tion, this matter of disarmament—or, 
rather, since complete disarmament is out 
of the question, the limitation of armaments, 
It is in all respects relative, relative to the 
situation of each nation, its dangers and its 
conception of its own duties. 

Great Britain, for example, with no land 
frontier in Europe and thus with no threat- 
ening neighbor, may restrict her home force 
to 155,000, which is the present strength 
as it was the pre-war strength. But, out- 
side of Europe, in India alone she keeps 
232,000 soldiers, of whom 71,000 are 
British. Yet the World War showed that 
no inconsiderable part of the British, like 
the French, colonial army could be in case 
of necessity moved from Hindustan to 
Flanders, from Bombay to La Bassée. 
And what was true of the colonial estab- 
lishments is even truer of the Dominion 
organizations. 

In colonial questions the case of France 
is identical with that of Britain. To-day 
the colonial army of France, all told, but 


little exceeds that of the British force in 
India, 240,000 against 232,000. But noth- 
ing is plainer than that with Syrian and 
Moroccan problems to face, France cannot 
in a long time reduce her colonial army. 
The same is true of Britain. It is also true 
that neither Britain nor France will agree 
to accept any foreign judgment, League of 
Nations or otherwise, as to what constitutes 
security for them with respect of colonial 
armies. : 

Take, again, the case of Poland and 
Rumania. Both have long and dangerous 
frontiers marching with those of Soviet 
Russia. Until such time as Russia shall 
agree to join with western Europe in the 
limitation of armaments and the acceptance 
of treaties of security, neither Poland nor 
Rumania can or will reduce armies which 
to-day amount to 300,000 and 250,000, 
respectively, and are based upon the con- 
script system—which enables them to train 
their whole manhood and mobilize more 
than a million and a half of trained troops 
in case of crisis. 

Yet Germany, compelled under the 
Treaty of Versailles to forego conscription, 
to restrict her military strength to 100,000 
soldiers enlisted on the same terms as 
American and British troops, can hardly 
be expected permanently to consent to 
exist powerless alongside a Poland which 
can put three times as many troops in the 
field even before mobilization, and ten times 
as many when the first line classes are 
called to the colors. Whatever else one 
may say about this situation, it is at least 
patent that no great power will endure it 
beyond the time when it is forced to accept 
it. And the time is rapidly passing when 
force can constrain Germany. 








As for France, in her home army she has 
already made enormous reductions. She 
had a three-year service and upwards of 
800,000 troops under arms in 1914. To-day 
she has a year-and-a-half period and 421,- 
ooo. But she has already voted to reduce 
the service still further, and, shortly her 
European army will fall to less than 300,000. 
Below this point she cannot go unless she 
abandons conscription altogether, because 
training calls for at least a year with the 
colors. 

Will Germany permanently consent that 
France should maintain a home army of 
300,000 and a colonial army almost equally 
large, while Germany is restricted to 100,- 
ooo? Will she agree that France shall 
continue to train all her youth while 
Germany trains none? Obviously not. 
On the other hand will France agree that 
Germany shall be permitted to return to 
conscription, to train her vastly more 
numerous youth? On the basis of one-year 
service this would give Germany an army 
twice as large as France. And it would 
give Germany almost twice as many trained 
troops on the moment of mobilization. 

. Broadly speaking, then, as the Geneva 
preliminary discussions disclosed, there are 
at least three widely differing conceptions 
on the subject of disarmament. ‘There is 
the German, which is simplest. Germany 
is disarmed. She asks that the rest of 
Europe be brought down to the level im- 
posed upon her. She argues, not without 
some show of reason, that it is unfair to 
compel her to remain defenseless, sur- 


rounded. by states all smaller in popula- ~ 


tion, all permitted to maintain larger 
standing armies and in addition to train 
their man power. 

The French thesis, which is supported by 
practically all the continental countries, 
demands that the basis for disarmament 
should be the old Protocol of two years ago 
‘namely, the agreement of all states to 
support one another. France would have 
the League organized as a police force for 
the maintenance of peace. It would have 
the Council of the League authorized to 
summon forces from every member nation 
to codperate in restraining and coercing 
any nation which attacked a member. 
And it would join the British fleet to the 
continental armies. 

This continental conception rests upon 
the assumption that disarmament must be 
considered as a collective question, that 
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either every nation will maintain forces 
adequate to deal with what it conceives to 
be its own peculiar situation, or all states 
will unite in a general reduction of arma- 
ments but will agree to pool such strength 
as they still maintain for the common 
protection of all countries which join in the 
reduction. And France, like Belgium, 
serves notice that disarmament must be 
for her joined with security—a position 
which Rumania and Poland, with their 
Russian perils ever before them, would 
most heartily endorse. 

The British, on the other hand, refuse 
utterly to have their fleet used for police 
purposes at the behest of the League. 
They refuse absolutely to permit the League 
to deal with the question of strength of their 
fleet. They insist that the naval element be 
excluded, save only as they would like to 
have the strength of their fleet increased 
by some action eliminating the submarine 
weapon in war. 

Nor are the British much more willing 
to undertake any obligation to contribute 
land forces to the defense of any member 
nations. To their own traditional reluc- 
tance there is joined the absolute opposition 
of all the Dominions, which have no inten- 
tion to be mixed up in European affairs 
and be burdened with responsibilities for 
the defense of remote and, for them, un- 
important frontiers like the Polish or the 
Rumanian. 

What the British would advocate is a 
simple reduction of armaments. They 
would like to have the French, the Poles, 
and the Rumanians agree to abandon con- 
scription and come down to the German 
basis—the basis which is their own, since 
the British maintain a small standing 
army in their islands but by voluntary 
enlistment. But they desire that reduction 
shall be absolute, not conditional, that 
nations shall cut down their strength with- 
out asking any compensating guarantees. 
And in this view they come into immediate 
conflict with practically every European 
country. 

The truth is that the British are totally 
unwilling to assent to any naval reduction, 
because they regard their fleet as now no 
more than adequate to protect the sea lanes 
vital to British existence in case of war. 
They are similarly unwilling to pledge their 
fleet or their army to any abstract guarantee 
of any frontier, although they have in 
effect—at Locarno—given a specific guar- 
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antee to existing French, Belgian, and 
German frontierse 

All the principal continental nations— 
save Germany, which is disarmed, and 
Russia, which is outside of all present 
calculations—are unwilling to go beyond 
reducing armies precisely as they are able 
to substitute collective for individual secu- 
rity. All continental nations regard their 
present military strength as the minimum 
which can assure them safety. But they 
agree that if all states consent to pledge 
their forces to a common defense of any 
victim, then they can all reduce their own 
armies, because the collective force will be 
sufficient for any situation which might 
conceivably arise. 

But by contrast with the purely con- 
tinental nations, Britain and France, being 
great colonial powers with grave colonial 
problems, recognize the mutual necessity 
to maintain large colonial armies without 
regard to the European situation, although 
these armies are available for European use. 
As for Germany, backed by Hungary and 
Bulgaria, which are disarmed under similar 
conditions, she can quite safely advocate 
practically complete disarmament because 
it takes nothing from her security as it 
stands, while enormously reducing the 
strength of her neighbors. 

At bottom, then, this controversy throws 
us right back to the old and fundamental 
difference between the continental and 
British view of the League of Nations, the 
difference which also exists between the 
American and continental views. By and 
large, the Continent conceives of the 
League as a superstate, which is to have 
control over the resources of the member 
nations, the military and the economic as 
well as the naval. It is to have the power 
to compel all member nations to contribute 
their armies and navies, and to employ 
their economic and financial resources, 
against any country guilty of aggression 
against a neighbor. 

The British view is vastly different. It 
refuses to surrender any part of national 
sovereignty or independence to the League. 
It reserves the right to decide for itself 
whether and how it will intervene in any 
given case. It accepts the League as a 
moral not as a physical force, as an instru- 
ment deriving its power from the authority 
which might be allotted to it at any given 
moment, but only after independent na- 
tional decision. 


Britain says to the Continent: ‘Reduce 
your armies and all will be well, you will 
save money, contribute to peace, and run 
no risks.” The Continent answers: ‘But 
suppose, after we reduce our armies, some- 
one attacks us. Will you promise to come 
to our aid?” “No, we cannot promise 
that,” the British reply. ‘We shall have 
to wait and see what our people think, 
when the issue arrives. Why cross bridges 
before you come to them?” To which the 
Continent responds: “But you are an 
island, and can be safe on the other side of 
the bridge; we are on a continent and we 
cannot feel secure.” 

Now that is the disarmament situation 
at its present and at all its past stages 
since the close of the war. No really collec- 
tive program of disarmament can be 
adopted in Europe, because neither the 
United States nor Great Britain will agree 
to aid any European state which disarms 
now and is attacked later, while no Euro- 
pean state will disarm now, when it believes 
that there is later danger of attack and no 
present assurance of compensating aid. 
Nor is much progress likely to be made until 
Europe—the Continent as a whole, with 
Russia included but Britain left out—is 
ready to sit down and settle the question by 
some such method as has been indicated in 
the Protocol. 

We may go, as we have been invited, to 
a disarmament conference; but our presence 
will add nothing because we can contribute 
nothing. Our army and navy are not factors 
in the European situation, while our people 
are totally unwilling to guarantee anybody’s 
frontier even if the last company of soldiers 
should be disbanded. 

Yet I venture to suggest nere that failure 
now, and relative failure is well-nigh in- 
evitable, will not indicate that European 
desire for peace is unreal or insincere, or 
that the outlook for peace less hopeful than 
Locarno suggested. It will only indicate 
that disarmament is a problem involving 
many practical considerations, that it must 
be regarded as a consequence of and not a 
contribution to peace, and that the growth 
of peace is more likely to bring about the 
limitation of armaments than that peace is 
to be helped by any absolute or relative 
disarmament. We have had a tremendous 
moral disarmament in Europe, and that was 
the main necessity. The physical dis- 
armament will take much longer, but it is 
now vastly less important. 
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III. Economic and Political Progress 


By contrast with the disarmament dis- 
cussions, which the recent meeting of the 
Council of the League of Nations has 
emphasized, perhaps unduly, there are 
three lines in which it is reasonable to 
expect progress during the coming year. 
On the political side, there is every likeli- 
hood that the example of Locarno may be 
extended to certain if not all of the states 
of Central Europe. In particular, agree- 
ments among the Jugoslavs, the Hun- 
garians, the Bulgarians, and the Greeks 
might go far toward removing a state of 
unrest and apprehension, illustrated per- 
fectly in the recent Greco-Bulgarian affair. 

To-day the Greeks are apprehensive of a 
Jugoslav push toward Salonica. They have 
equally to fear Bulgarian aspirations to- 
ward the AXgean, while the Jugoslavs, like 
the Greeks, have suffered from the opera- 
tions of Macedonian Comitaji bands seek- 
ing to validate Bulgarian claims to all the 
Macedonian lands which were lost in recent 
years. Bulgaria, on her side, has a valid 
claim to an outlet on the A°{gean—com- 
mercial, not political—which the treaty of 
peace assured her but which the Greeks 
have never provided. 

Some general meeting of minds upon the 
whole intricate Balkan and Middle Europe 
problem might do much to clear the air and 
open the way to that economic adjustment 
which must take place eventually and 
waiting which all countries concerned 
suffer materially. The method of Locarno, 
quite as much as the already famous 
“spirit of Locarno,” may well be extended 
southward in the coming year. 

And in reality it is to economic rather 
than political or military arrangements 
that Europe will look in the coming year. 
Such adjustments have for seven years 
‘ waited upon political appeasement. But 
while, on the whole, Europe has moved 
toward political peace, there has been an 
accentuation of economic strife. Poland 
and Germany last year engaged in a tariff 
war which has had exceedingly disastrous 
results for Poland but has not been without 
grave costs for Germany. To-day, after 
standing firm for a long time, the Polish 
zloty has declined rapidly in value, while 
the strong Grabski ministry has also fallen 
and the Polish economic situation is both 
obscure and difficult. 





Of course, the tariff war between Ger- 
many and Poland has its origin in political 
differences, in the determination. of Ger- 
many to recover Upper Silesia and to 
throttle it industrially while it remains 
Polish. But Poland remains a great Ger- 
man market, and in the end, since Poland 
has vast resources and has just enjoyed a 
good crop, the cost to Germany may be 
greater than to Poland. 

In the case of France and Germany, 
although a tariff war has been rather 
narrowly escaped, the situation is far from 
satisfactory. The great disorganization 
resulting from the divorce of Lorraine iron 
and Ruhr coal has not been remedied. 
Germany, to be sure, is obtaining iron else- 
where, while France cannot find a new 
market for its great iron production. But 
here, as in the Polish case, economic waste 
results from the present situation. 

At the moment, while the French financial 
condition is desperate, the state of industry 
and trade is otherwise. It is French com- 
petition, made possible by reason of in- 
flated currency, which in part explains the 
stagnation in Germany as well as in Britain. 
France and Belgium are underselling Britain 
and Germany in the iron and steel markets 
of Europe. Britain and Germany are 
suffering from unemployment, the latter 
increasingly so; but France, despite the 
presence of three million foreigners on her 
soil, has work for all. 

That German, French, and Belgian iron 
and coal industries must eventually unite, 
restoring something of the consortium which 
existed between the Ruhr and Lorraine in 
1914, seems essential. But it will still 
require careful negotiation to reconcile 
German and French conceptions of the 
basis of agreement. Similar adjustments 
between Polish and German heavy indus- 
tries are also hardly to be escaped. On the 
other hand, it is less likely that the British 
will agree to join what might with them 
become a pan-European combination in 
iron, steel, and coal. 

Unless Europe can in some measure re- 
store economic codperation, the industrial 
state of the old Continent will be almost as 
impossible as the political has proven in 
the past seven years. The United States 
of Europe may be a dream as impossible 
as in any event it is now distant, but some 
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form of codperation of the industries of 
Europe seems the single escape from the 
loss of world markets and the gradual 
restriction of nations to their own domestic 
areas. Germany must import iron, and 
France coal; but if Germany and France 
cannot supply each other because of political 
reasons, neither can produce steel and pig 
iron with efficiency and both will suffer. 

There remains the further task of gradual 
restoration of national finances. But this 
very materially depends upon the pre- 
liminary restoration of markets as an 
incident in the codperation which I have 
just mentioned. The French financial situ- 
ation cannot endure. It may _ shortly 
become very much worse. But, following 
the analogy of Germany, for example, 
there must be eventual stabilization. Ger- 
many arrived at her solution by repudiating 
all of her domestic debt. France by 
inflation has already reduced hers by more 
than three-quarters. Britain, despite the 
fact that she has restored her currency, has 
maintained her solvency and her debt 
obligation in full. But her experience is 
hardly likely to appeal to the French. 

In my judgment, the coming year is 
likely to see the adjustment of the French 
financial situation, some considerable if not 
complete arrangement of Franco-German 
codperation in iron and coal, with Belgium 
included, possibly an ending of the, Polo- 
German tariff conflict. And there is likely 
to be not a little done to remove the most 
obvious and least excusable barriers to 
commerce resulting from the war. 

Europe means to live. That is what all 
the events of the last year mean, taken 
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collectively. It means to live even if the 
price is the sacrifice of some aspirations 
and ambitions which have hitherto seemed 
too sacred to be surrendered. That is what 
the Locarno pacts mean. But how can 
Europe live within its narrow area if all the 
separate states undertake to compete in all 
directions and close their home markets to 
all other nations? Such an attempt would 
be ridiculous in the face of an America with 
its own vast home market, with its mass 
production made possible by the immensity 
of this market. 

As long as Europeans were paralyzed by 
war-born hatreds or conflict-created fears, 
coéperation was impossible. But so, for 
that matter, was existence. With these 
obstacles removed, combination and co- 
6peration may go very far, and even the 
coming year may see many striking and 
considerable experiments. It may easily 
be a year in which economic peace is made, 
as political peace was made last year—and 
for the same reason, in obedience to the 
same compelling necessity. 

Moreover, I venture to predict that the 
real measure of European progress toward 
the establishment of a peace, which is 
reasonably sure, will be found during the 
current year on the economic rather than 
the political side. Europe may not reduce 
its armies a single unit, its fleets a single 
ship, in the next twelve months; but my 
judgment is that tariff walls will be ma- 
terially modified, codperation at least in 
some direction advanced greatly. All of 
this, too, cannot but be at least as great a 
gain for peace and reconciliation as any 
disarmament to-day conceivable. 


IV. Germany and the Pact 


It remains now to discuss the two out- 
standing incidents of recent weeks: namely, 
the action of the German Reichstag over 
the Locarno pacts, and the continuing crisis 
in the French Chamber, which led to the 
formation of a Briand ministry in the last 
days of November. 

French and German political conditions 
are so intricate and complex that it is 
excessively difficult for the American mind, 
familiar with the two-party system, to 
comprehend the multiplicity of parties and 
the varying shades of opinion which they 
represent. We are therefore prone to find 
simple answer or through impatience to 


dismiss the whole question as too European 
and complicated to permit appraisal. 

As it stands to-day in Germany, there 
are in the Reichstag something like a score 
of parties, or more exactly groups. But no 
more than half a dozen are considerable or 
have importance. These groups, with their 
approximate membership (for there is con- 
stant shifting going on), are as follows: 
Communists 45, Socialists 131, Catholics 
69, Democrats 35, People’s party 51, 
Nationalists 110. In addition, one may 
count the smaller but tactically important 
Bavarian People’s party, which has between 
15 and 20 members. Finally, there is the 
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extreme Nationalist or Voelksche party of 
Ludendorff, which numbers around 15. 

For purposes of calculation it is possible 
to exclude the Communists, since they 
habitually vote against all governments. 
They are equally hostile to the republic and 
to the monarchy and would, were they able, 
seek to imitate the Russian Soviet; more- 
over, they derive their inspiration from 
Moscow rather than from Berlin. In much 
the same way one can dismiss the Luden- 
dorff group, which is equally extreme and 
outside of all reasonable calculation. 

Of the five major groups which remain, 
three—the Socialists, the Democrats, and 
the Catholics—are out-and-out republican. 
They constitute what is known as the 
Weimar Bloc, the combination supporting 
the republic and constitution made at 
Weimar. Together they number 235, or 
something less than a majority of the 
present Reichstag, which has just short of 
500 members. Over against this combina- 
tion stands the Nationalist party with 110 
members. It is frankly monarchical in its 
policies and purposes. 

There remains the People’s party with 51 
votes, holding the balance of power. If it 
goes with the Weimar Bloc it brings the 
majority. If it stands with the Nationalists 
the combined votes—plus those of the 
Communists and the Ludendorff group— 
can overule the Weimar Bloc. Thus the 
deciding power rests with the People’s 
party, which has also the outstanding 
politician in Germany of the moment as its 
leader, Dr. Stresemann. 

But it happens that the People’s party, 
which is composed of the industrialists and 
big business interests, agrees only in part 
with the Weimar Bloc, while on many 
issues it is in sympathy with the National- 
ists. Thus it accepts the republic in all 
present time as the single safe form for 
Germany, recognizing that a restoration of 
the monarchy would bring about foreign 
distrust, prevent foreign loans, and do 
infinite harm to German economic recovery, 
which is the main concern of industry and 
business at the moment. 

On the other hand, since the Nationalists 
are not only monarchical but also con- 
servative in national politics—composed, as 
their party is, largely of the agrarian ele- 
ments—on all questions of tariff, labor laws, 
social legislation, the People’s party and the 
Nationalists have much in common. Any 
alliance between Big Business and Socialism 
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is obviously unnatural, save only as the 
point under discussion may be foreign 
policy. And within limits the tendencies of 
Democrats and Catholics are toward the 
People’s party rather than the Socialists. 

It follows, then, quite logically, that the 
People’s party will vote with the Weimar 
Bloc whenever there is a question, first, of 
the present retention of the republic (which 
is in reality no issue at the moment); 
secondly, whenever it is a question of 
foreign policy, for the People’s party is 
eager to have peace, to have friendly rela- 
tions abroad, which alone will make for a 
revival of German business. 

The Luther-Stresemann Cabinet repre- 
sented a combination of the People’s party 
with the Nationalists, having also the 
support of most if not all the members of 
the Democratic party and some of the 
Catholics. It was made with the idea of 
giving Germany a conservative, economic 
administration and with the tacit agree- 
ment that the issue of republic-versus- 
monarchy should not be raised. Broadly 
speaking, it was a combination of all the 
conservative elements against the Socialists 
—who, of course, while in the opposition, 
could count on Communist votes. 

When, however, the question of Locarno 
arose, there was a prompt division of 
opinion between the Nationalists and the 
People’s party, a division resting in the 
main upon the fact that the People’s party 
was prepared to go much further than the 
Nationalists in making concessions to 
obtain an understanding with Britain and 
France. After the agreements were made at 
Locarno, the Nationalists withdrew their 
support from the Luther-Stresemann Gov- 
ernment, and from the Cabinet they with- 
drew their party members. 

But whereas the Nationalists were op- 
posed to Locarno, as it was arranged, the 
Socialists were for it, as were the People’s 
party, the Catholic Center, and the Demo- 
crats. Thus the Luther-Stresemann Cab- 
inet, while losing 110 Nationalist votes, 
was able to win 131 Socialists. The 
Socialists, however, imposed, as a condition 
of their support of the pacts, the resignation 
of Dr. Luther, whose conservative domestic 
policies had affronted their more radical 
members. One should add, however, 
parenthetically, that it would be a grave 
error to think of the Socialists, either in 
Germany or France, as extremists; they 
are, in reality, very conservative radicals. 
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Luther and Stresemann having accepted 
the condition, the pacts were ratified in the 
Reichstag by votes varying from 300 to 170, 
to 294 to 179. Thus what happened was 
that ratification was accomplished by a 
coalition of the Socialists, People’s party, 
Catholics, and Democrats, with the support 
of the Bavarian People’s party. The 
opposition was composed of the Nation- 
alists, the Communists, and the Luden- 
dorff group. Once the treaties were ratified 
and the formal ceremony of exchange of 
ratifications at London achieved, the Luther- 
Stresemann Cabinet resigned. 

As I write these lines the crisis continues. 
President Hindenburg, whose loyal support 
of the Locarno agreements and subsequent 
signing of them gravely compromised the 
case of the Nationalists, who had made him 
President, began the customary consul- 
tations with party or group leaders to 
determine the composition of a new cabinet. 
It was plain that for the moment it would 
not be convenient to restore the old combi- 
nation on which the Luther-Stresemann 
Cabinet had rested; for the break between 
the People’s party and the Nationalists, 
over Locarno, had been complete. 

On the other hand, it was equally clear 
that there would be difficulty in reconciling 
the views of the People’s party and the 
Socialists, who, although agreed about 
foreign questions, were totally antagonistic 
on all immediate domestic issues. Nor 
was it less clear that any combination 
which might be made, given these facts, 
would probably prove ephemeral. What 
was to be expected was some short-lived 
cabinet, made on the basis of the combi- 
nation which had ratified Locarno, with the 


Socialists either taking office or promising 
tacit support. What was not clear was how 
much in the way of domestic legislation, 
naturally unpleasant for the People’s party, 
the Socialists would demand for giving 
even tacit support. 

It is essential to perceive that no solu- 
tion will have any very large foreign signifi- 
cance. By an overwhelming majority the 
Reichstag has ratified Locarno, and: not 
even the Nationalists would think of trying 
to reopen the question now. 

The real struggle in Germany to-day and 
probably for an indefinite time is not 
between republic and monarchy, much less 
between peace and war. It is between 
conservative and radical ideas affecting 
domestic questions. Whenever there is an 
issue of foreign policy which, broadly 
speaking, involves accepting or rejecting 
a program of conciliation and readjustment, 
enough conservatives vote with the radicals 
to insure a large majority. That was true 
of the Dawes Plan and of the Locarno 
Pacts. When such an issue is disposed of, 
the conservatives get together again. 

The spectacle of the Socialists and 
People’s party members voting together 
against the Nationalists one day, and of the 
People’s party and the Nationalists voting 
together against the Socialists the next, is 
sufficiently confusing to the American mind 
to awaken many doubts, given the survival 
of war opinions and distrusts. But the 
truth is that so far as the world is concerned, 
these inner bickerings have no significance. 
Twice within a year the German Reichstag 
has been called to vote upon major questions 
of European reconciliation; and twice the 
majority has been strong for adjustment. 


V. The French Crisis—Briand 


If one turns now to the French crisis, the 
points of resemblance with the German are 
many. On the whole, there are more 
groups in France and the differences are 
less considerable. Broadly speaking, how- 
ever, the innumerable French groups fall 
into three categories—excluding the Com- 
munists, as in the German case and for the 
same reasons. ‘There are the Nationalists, 
the central parties (which bear various 
titles, such as Radical, Radical Socialist, 
etc.), and the Socialists. 

The Nationalists were headed by Poin- 
caré, and they constituted a majority up 


to the election of nearly two years ago. 
Then a combination was made between 
the Socialists and the various radical and 
radical-socialist groups known as the Cartel 
des Gauches. Victorious at the polls, this 
combination made, first, Herriot leader cf 
the Radical party, and then Painlevé 
(belonging to a smaller group) Prime 
Minister. Briand, who belonged to the 
Painlevé group, was Foreign Minister in 
both cabinets. 

The immediate and continuing difficulty, 
however, l2y in the fact that while all 
radicals and socialists were agreed upon 
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foreign policy—that is, favored a policy of 
conciliation such was finally expressed at 
Locarno—they did differ on domestic 
questions and chiefly on economic issues. 
The radicals, despite their name, were by 
no means as extreme as the Socialists. 
Moreover, France itself, while perhaps 
fairly represented in its present mood by 
the radicals, was nothing like as extreme as 
the Socialists. 

Nevertheless, the position of the Socialists, 
led by a very able man, M. Leon Blum, was 
commanding. They held 100 votes. If 
they threw them against the radicals the 
cabinet would fall. For their support they 
increasingly demanded of the radicals a 
price which disturbed the country. Capital 
levy, for example, a doctrine dear to the 
Socialists, was not shared by all or most of 
the radicals, and was excessively unpopular 
with the country at large. 

Herriot, despite his successes abroad, was 
constantly compromised by the need to 
satisfy the Socialists, and ultimately he 
fell. Painlevé, who followed, had a similar 
experience, particularly in the case of the 
Moroccan war. The vast majority of 
Frenchmen, however they regret the Mo- 
roccan affair, recognize that France must 
hold Morocco. But the Socialists were all 
for making an ignominious peace with 
Abd-el-Krim, which would have led to grave 
perils for Algeria and Tunis as well as 
Morocco. 

The ultimate solution of the muddle has 
always been the formation of some com- 
bination between the Nationalists and the 
radicals, a combination which should con- 
tinue in foreign affairs to follow the course 
marked down by Briand in both the 
Herriot and Painlevé Cabinets, but in 
domestic affairs should adopt more con- 
servative policies. In a word, what seemed 
indicated was that there should be formed 
a new cartel, with the Socialists excluded 

‘and the more moderate Nationalists rallied 
to it. 

For such a ministry and for such a com- 
bination, Briand was the predestined leader. 
But Briand is old, tired, and disinclined to 
take burdens which might literally kill him. 
He has rounded out a long career of public 
service by the shining triumph of Locarno, 
which has given him an international repu- 
tation no Frenchman has possessed since 
Clemenceau retired. Nevertheless, Briand 
has not merely supreme skill, vast experi- 
ence, all the political qualification, but, it 


would seem, he is also the one man who 
might be at once acceptable to the radicals 
and to a sufficient number of the con- 
servatives. 

It was, therefore, the expected thing when 
President Doumergue called upon Briand 
to form a cabinet. But no cabinet was 
possible until the Cartel des Gauches broke 
up. It could not break up until there was 
an open rupture between the radicals and 
the Socialists. Therefore, after a brief and 
more or less perfunctory effort to form a 
cabinet, Briand declined; and the President 
of the republic summoned Herriot. Herriot 
found at once that the Socialists were in no 
mood to make concessions, but rather were 
making extreme demands. Accordingly, 
Herriot in disgust threw up the task, and a 
real breach opened between the radicals and 
the Socialists. 

This was what Briand was working for, 
and when it came about he again undertook 
to form a cabinet. This time he succeeded. 
But when the test came in the Chamber he 
was able to rally only the slight margin of 
six majority, and that after one of the most 
strenuous and eloquent efforts in his life. 
On that basis, with a later and very con- 
siderable majority in the Senate, the Briand 
Cabinet undertook its desperate task of 
restoring French finance. 

The fact that M. Loucheur, the greatest 
industrialist in France, consented to become 
Finance Minister is at least a hopeful sign. 
But the difficulty remains that M. Briand 
has not been able to enlist much if any 
strength from the Nationalist side of the 
Chamber as yet, and without this he may 
soon fall. Also it is an unpleasant sign 
that there is a tendency toward a reunion 
of the Cartel des Gauches. 

Financially, the French Government is in 
a truly desperate state. Solution cannot 
come until there is a strong cabinet backed 
by the public sentiment of the country. 
Such a cabinet the Briand Ministry may 
develop into. If Briand should go out of 
office it is hard to see how a real debacle 
could longer be avoided. 

For the outsider watching the present 
confusion and chaos in France, politically 
and financially, it is extremely difficult to 
form any correct judgments. It would seem 
that the nation has not yet made up its 
mind what to do—or to do anything. 

While this indecision remains, things are 
bound to go from bad to worse. The 
greatest evil in the situation is the destruc- 
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tion of public confidence, which is disclosed 
in the swift emigration of capital, a sure 
concomitant of inflation, and consequent 
loss of confidence. There is a good deal of 
loose talk about a Facisti movement and a 
dictatorship; but France is not Italy, and 
there is no available Mussolini. 

I do not believe there is real danger that 
we shall have anything like the slump 
of the mark in Germany, following the 
Ruhr occupation and the attempt of the 
German Government to finance what 
amounted to war by mere paper emissions. 
So far, while there has been considerable 
inflation in France, it has been relatively 
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limited. That which has not been author- 
ized by the new cabinet is to deal with 
obligations already contracted, not to cover 
new expenses. Each inflation will certainly 
depress the franc, but there is nothing yet 
to suggest such fantastic depreciation as 
befell the mark. 

M. Loucheur’s announcement that he 
would resume negotiations in Washington 
and London, to fund the American and 
British debts, has excited favorable com- 
ment, and Senator Berenger has been 
named as a new ambassador with the 
chief purpose to deal with the American 
debt. 


VI. Strumitza and Mosul 


I have only time to mention in passing 
the termination of the Greco-Bulgarian 
affair on the Strumitza frontier, 'and} the 
imposition upon the Greeks of a stiff fine for 
their alleged aggression. This represents 
a clear and useful interposition of the 
League of Nations, and entitles the League 
to due credit. Unfortunately, friends of 
the League have rushed forward with 
claims which are little short of absurd, and 
have attempted to set up an analogy and 
contrast between what happened in 1914 
and recently. 

The present episode has been promptly 
and summarily settled precisely because 
it had none of the elements of 1914. Then 
the integrity of Serbia was a matter of 
Russian concern. The Austrian treatment 
of Serbia at once involved Russia. France, 
as an ally of Russia, was involved; Britain, 
as a virtual ally of France, was affected; 
while Germany, as the ally of Austria, 
was similarly concerned. The real case 
became instantly an issue between great 
powers. 

Had there been a quarrel between Greece 
and Bulgaria in 1914 it would not have led 
to war between great powers. In fact, 
the war between Bulgaria and Greece in 
1913 did not seriously disturb Europe. 
The present dispute was settled because all 
the great powers were concerned with 
peace, and both Greece and Bulgaria— 
having been defeated in recent wars—were 
totally lacking in the means to make war 
and could not obtain them anywhere. 
Conversely, had the Greeks and Bulgarians 
been in shape to fight, as they were in 1913, 


it would have been impossible for the League 
to have prevented the conflict—just as all 
Europe failed in 1913, despite the personal 
efforts of the Czar, of the British and the 
French governments, and of other forces 
making for peace. 

The League was a convenient instrument 
to deal with the current situation, but a 
council of ambassadors or The Hague would 
have been just as satisfactory. When, 
however, France was backing Poland against 
Russia, or Britain was encouraging Greece 
in its battle with the Turks, the League 
could do nothing and wisely attempted 
nothing. Yet both these affairs were real 
menaces to European peace as the Greco- 
Bulgarian affair emphatically never was, 
for reasons which I have mentioned. 

As to Mosul, it remains a far more 
serious problem. It is a real war-provoking 
question, and it does concern a great power. 
The World Court having handed down an 
advisory opinion that the League can 
decide the dispute, it would seem that the 
League will be unable to avoid a decision 
which, so far from promoting peace, may 
precipitate hostilities, given the Turkish 
frame of mind. 

At the moment I shall not go beyond 
suggesting that precisely as the Greco- 
Bulgarian episode did not supply any real 
test of the League machinery, Mosul does. 
And it is with this in mind that one must 
follow the later developments, remembering 
that avoidance of any decision may prove 
just as clear an evidence of failure as the 
rendering of a decision which leads to 
conflict. 
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MR. ADOLPH LEWISOHN, OF NEW YORK, WITH HIS SON, 
SAM A. LEWISOHN 


(Six months ago there was published in this REview a photograph of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, with his son, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. These two citizens, eminent in the 
world of business affairs, have both of them become much more widely known for their 
generous gifts to education and their activity in many far-reaching philanthropies. 
It is with pleasure that we present on this page a picture of another father and son, 
who are also men of large and successful business affairs, but who are also even more 
favorably known through their unceasing interest in social progress, in the welfare of 
unfortunate classes, in good understandings between capital and labor, and in educa- 
tional causes. 

The elder Lewisohn, although born in Hamburg, Germany, has been a citizen of 
the United States for almost sixty years. He is at the head of large interests in the 
production of copper and minerals, but he has given himself time to live as a patron of 
music and art, and has not only shown deep interest in prison reform, but has made it a 
rule to visit prisons and to meet unfortunate men face to face. His success in business 
has been largely due to his cultivation of harmonious relations with associates and 
employees. He has been president of the National Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor, and chairman of the New York Prison Survey. Columbia University and the 
College of the City of New York have received large gifts from Mr. Lewisohn. 

Sam Adolph Lewisohn was born in New York City in 1884; graduated at Princeton 
in the class of 1904, and at the Columbia Law School in 1907. He is a member of the 
New York Bar, but is occupied with large business interests. He is connected ac- 
tively with many philanthropic and educational associations, and is one of our most 
useful and intelligent writers and speakers upon the human relationships in business) 
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ENGLAND'S UNEMPLOYED 


BY AMY HEWES 


(Professor of Economics and Sociology, Mount Holyoke College) 


T WOULD be hard to find in London 

to-day a public square or crowded 
street without its “pavement artist.” These 
men are poor ex-soldiers or other down- 
and-outers who- sit on the pavement and 
draw with colored crayons on the smooth 
surface of the footway. They produce 
realistic apples and bananas in high relief, 
ships, illustrated mottoes, counterfeit five- 
pound notes so placed as to tempt one to 
stoop to pick them up, and careful lettering 
to remind the passer-by that “every little 
bit helps.” Singers of ballads and hymns, 
players of every variety of musical instru- 
ment, purveyors of shoe-lacings, lead pen- 
cils, and other trifles are everywhere, 
pulling only the thinnest of veils over what 
is actually mendicancy. 

The number and persistence of these 
street beggars give the impression that 
English cities compare unfavorably in this 
respect with those on the Continent. The 
public conscience of the country which 
invented the Charity Organization Society 
seems strangely untroubled by the large 
numbers of persons who are left free to 
appeal to the soft hearts and short-sighted 
philanthrophy of casual individuals with 
money in their pockets. 

Yet England is now putting the last 
touches to a great system of state relief 
which probably outranks even the intricate 
system of social insurance which Bismarck 
instigated, and which is certainly on a more 
magnificent scale than anything else of the 
sort in western Europe to-day. It is odd 
enough to see this great structure of the 
English social services, remembering the 
traditional réle of non-interference assigned 
to the state in English political history, 
and the fact that every extension of that 
role has been made by pushing against a 
set of deep-rooted laissez-faire convictions 
which the pushing has never eradicated. 

Even now the Englishman regards the 
Super-state of the German variety as a 
kind of nightmare. And yet workmen’s 
compensation, minimum wage, health in- 


surance, widows, orphans, and old-age 
pensions, and unemployment insurance 
reach practically all of England’s working 
population. 

The increasing power of the state over 
the individual is one side of the shield, and 
one which British political theorists are 
slow to recognize and discuss. The other 
side is the concern of every man and 
woman; it is the existence of large perma- 
nently dependent classes in that great 
industrial and commercial country. 


The Size of the Unemployed Army 


Great Britain knows what it is to have 
a tenth of her working population unem- 
ployed for years at a time. In 1922, 
2,000,000 of the total of 15,000,000 occupied 
persons over sixteen years of age were out of 
work. Although the number has gradually 
dropped, the present year is the fifth in 
succession during which more than 1,000,000 
have been unemployed. It cannot be said 
that the situation has been improving 
recently. The figures on the registers for 
August, 1925, showed nearly 200,000 more 
unemployed than a year before, and the 
largest increases were for men and boys. 
Both the official and the unofficial reports 
draw comfort from the fact that the 
personnel of this enormous group is a 
changing one. But the size of the total 
persists in an alarming way, and the 
country is beginning to assume that un- 
employment in these dimensions is to be 
regarded as permanent. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The experiment with unemployment in- 
surance in England began in torr. At 
first it was applied to a few trades only. 
These were added to in 1916 and again 
in 1920, until at the present time the only 
important groups of workers not included 
in the scheme are those in agriculture and 
domestic service. The exceptions cover 
about 3,000,000 of the 15,000,000 employed. 
The insured are entitled to weekly benefits 
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for periods aggregating not more than 
26 weeks in a benefit year, as follows: 
men 18 shillings, women 15, boys 714, and 
girls 6. The boys and girls are those 
between 16 and 18 years of age, and the 
men and women are over 18. 

The weekly contributions to the fund 
(to be reduced after January 4, 1926) are 
made in various amounts as follows: 


By the Employer By the Worker 
1925 1926 1925 1926 
Pence Pence 
NERS. 50k Siem Ke) 8 9 7 
Women.... 8 7 7 6 
BN: 5 cnasrcee 5 4 4% 3% 
NGHS ns See oaee 4% 3% 4 3 


In addition to this the state contributes 
amounts which range from 356 pence up 
to 634 pence per person, but the statute 
provides that the state’s share shall be 
half of the aggregate contributed by the 
employer and the employee after the fund 
has become solvent. That goal has not 
yet been reached, and it was necessary in 
the act of 1925 to provide some increases 
in the amounts of the contributions out 
of moneys provided by Parliament. More- 
over, it is estimated that the fund cannot 
be solvent at the original rates of contribu- 
tion until the number of unemployed has 
dropped to 800,000. 

It is clear that the benefits which an 
unemployed man receives are in no way 
equivalent to the amounts he loses through 
unemployment, or to the scale of expendi- 
ture which constitutes his standard of living. 
The margin of difference is held to be 
necessary not only on account of the 
burden which larger benefits would mean, 
but also in order to protect the incentive 
to work. 


How the Plan Works 


The practical working of this vast net- 
work of social insurance is a matter of 
enduring interest in England. A report 
which describes itself as a “ critical examina- 
tion” of unemployment insurance in Great 
Britain has recently been published, under 
the title “Unemployment Insurance in 
Great Britain.” It is the result of investiga- 
tions by the same group of economists and 
business men who two years ago published 
“The Third Winter of Unemployment” 
and a year ago “Is Unemployment In- 
evitabler”’ The authors have concerned 
themselves with the effect of the so-called 
“dole” upon the incentive to find and to 


keep work, and upon the rates of wages for 
which men are willing to work. In general 
(but with some important exceptions to be 
noted later), they conclude that the system 
has not made the working class less eager 
for employment. They emphasize the 
point that the benefit is in no sense relief or 
charity, since the fund from which benefits 
are paid is contributed to by the workers. 
However, the end and aim of the legis- 
lation is primarily aid for the able-bodied 
worker, and it is readily admitted that 
relief under the Poor Law is worked out in 
conjunction with the benefit and ‘paid as 
a supplement to it. For this reason the 
distinction noted does not seem of first 
importance. 

A conspicuous lack in this report, as in 
the current English discussions of unem- 
ployment, the official reports of the Minister 
of Labor, the comment which fills the press, 
and the daily conversations on this theme 
wherever taxpayers meet, is that of a 
critical interest in the effect of the system 
upon the extent of unemployment. An 
examination of the legislation itself betrays 
no design to use it as a means of lessening 
the numbers out of work. 


Can Insurance Lessen Unemployment? 


Unemployment is a risk for the individual 
worker just as industrial accident is a risk, 
greater in some employments than in 
others. With respect to accidents, work- 
men’s compensation has operated not only 
to spread the risk and afford relief to the 
insured persons who are rendered unable to 
work, but also to reduce the number of 
accidents. This has been accomplished by 
insuring against an actual ascertained risk 
in a particular industry and even in a 
particular establishment. The cost is thus 
made a charge which the employer who 
pays it is eager to reduce by using every 
precaution possible to eliminate the accident 
hazard. 

Unemployment insurance works in a 
different way. The benefits are paid from 
a fund to which the worker and the state, 
as well as the employer, make fixed contri- 
butions. And the employer is not penalized 
by a higher rate if irregular work results 
from poor management, nor rewarded by a 
low one when he succeeds in eliminating 
slack periods and carries the same number 
of workers throughout the year. The rates 


are the same, whether the industry is 


seasonal or relatively steady. 
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The Lure of the “ Dole” 


The worker’s contribution, deducted from 
his wage, cannot operate as an incentive to 
eliminate lost time, for he has no control 
over management. As an individual his 
plan may be to go slow when it seems likely 
that the work will not hold out, a policy in 
which he will probably be encouraged by 
his union. To the extent to which he does 
this, output will be reduced and cost 
increased. 

There is always the possibility that the 
worker will prefer unemployment with the 
“dole,” as the unemployment benefit is 
persistently called. He may feel that the 
contributions he has made entitle him to it, 
and if he is successful in meeting the 
technicalities—that is, in offering his ser- 
vices in such a way that an employer declines 
them—he can get his dole; and one more 
recruit is added to the army of the un- 
employed. 

It is difficult to determine to what extent 
this is actually done. Undeniable instances 
of it were found in more than one of the 
“eight typical areas” selected for study in 
the report referred to above. In Birming- 
ham, their hankering after the dole was 
discovered to be one of the objections to the 
employment of married women in partic- 
ular, as they were believed to have the 
strongest incentive to become technically 
unemployed. As one woman expressed it: 
“Tt is better to be at home on fifteen shil- 
lings than at work on twenty-five.” The 
married women who, on the other hand, 
really wanted to secure employment had 
the employer’s prejudice to face. The 
investigators noticed that a surprisingly 
large number wore bandages on the third 
finger of the left hand. Thinking that they 
had come upon a new occupational dis- 
ability, they made inquiries, only to find 
that the bandages were for the purpose of 
concealing their wedding-rings, which super- 
stitious dread of the consequences forbade 
them to remove. 

The other group who preferred unem- 
ployment to work was made up mainly of 
“young people whose wages are low, or 
whose prospects of advancement are zero.” 
Complaints about young people who tried 
to get dismissed, so that they could go on 
the dole, were numerous in Glasgow. If any 
considerable number of persons under 18 
are voluntarily out of work because of the 
unemployment scheme, it is certainly an 


indictment of it. The long queues of boys 
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and girls waiting to “sign on” at the junior 
employment offices bring their own evidence 
of the seriousness of the situation, whatever 
their motives. 

These effects of the operation of English 
unemployment insurance contrast not only 
with those of workmen’s compensation, but 
also with those of the unemployment 
insurance plans in operation in the United 
States as a result of agreements between 
employers and employees, notably in the 
clothing trade. In these the cost of the 
insurance is made a charge on the industry, 
and there has been a diminution of lost time 
as a result of efforts made to reduce this . 
charge. Neglect of this means of reducing 
unemployment is a serious objection to the 
English legislation as it now stands. 


Grants for the Unemployed 


England has also resorted to the familiar 
method of relieving unemployment by 
means of public works. This is done 
through grants from the Exchequer made 
to localities for the public enterprises under- 
taken during the time when private indus- 
tries are forced to close down. The grants 
have been used for dock and harbor exten- , 
sions, water, gas, electricity, and sewerage 
works, and the construction of roads, parks, 
and playgrounds. The results have not 
been very encouraging, judged by the 
information given in the fourth interim 
report (August, 1925) of the Unemployment 
Grants Committee, set up in 1920 to 
administer the scheme. 

The plan has obviously failed to diminish 
unemployment, and the committee antici- 
pates from the sources of information to 
which it has access that the present high 
level will be continued. The committee also 
prophesies that the amount of public work 
available during the present winter will be 
less than in preceding winters, for the 
reason that local authorities who have 
undertaken construction since the scheme 
has been in operation are now so far com- 
mitted by the projects of the last five years 
that they do not see their way to assume 
further responsibility. 

Here again, in the review of the situation 
and in forecasting the future, the tenor of the 
comment is fatalistic rather than suggestive 
of the planning of statesmen or industrial 
engineers. It is insisted with some eloquence 
that the programs which are being carriedt 
out are different from the mere “mud- 
shovelling” which characterizes some meth- 
ods of relieving unemployment. It is 
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pointed out that the communities will in 
the end have valuable assets, and that the 
undertakings must not be measured by 
themselves alone. Indirectly they give work 
to other industries, such as structural iron 
and steel, and machinery. All of that is 
true, but there is no answer to the query as 
to what it is all coming to. 

The taxpayer is becoming fairly insistent 
with his questions about the cost of getting 
public works built in this manner. One 
recently put it this way: ‘When you take 
the unemployed man to build public 
works, you must multiply him by four to 
get out of him the amount of work done by 
one good man under ordinary contract 
work. It is just as well to let him stay idle 
and pay him the dole instead. In any case 
it all comes out of the rates, and it is six 
one way and a half a dozen the other.” 


England’s Peculiar Problem 


It seems to have been forgotten that the 
problem is not a new one for England. The 
country had taken on the burden of the 
unemployed long before the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, when the famous “ Poor Law of 
1601” provided for the able-bodied worker 
without a means of livelihood. A compari- 
son with other industrial countries of 
western Europe shows that England has 
struggled with this responsibility for a 
longer unbroken period, and that to-day 
she has a relatively larger number of 
dependent persons than any of the others. 
Neither Germany nor France shows a large, 
permanently impoverished class. England 
alone presents the spectacle of a state 
reluctantly forced to socialistic measures 
because of the continued existence of a part 
of her population not able to pay its way. 

A host of special causes are produced to 
explain the present plight. From one 
quarter the system of land tenure is sug- 
gested; from another the exhaustion of 
national resources; and from still others, 
the heavier taxes, ‘‘overpopulation,” and 
“overproduction.” The difficulty with the 
explanations is largely one of chronology. 
The group of able-bodied dependents ante- 
dates the industrial revolution, the use of 
coal, the European war, and the payment of 


debts. In the second place, there is the 
embarrassing fact of the existence of other 
European countries in which these so-called 


“causes” of unemployment are present but | 


do not produce it. There are countries just 
across the Channel as densely populated, 
there are countries which must also live by 
exchanging manufactured goods and ser- 
vices for food; and yet these countries have 
no serious unemployment problem. 


One factor in the situation is unrecognized 


because of its very nature. Unemploy- 


ment, in England, has become in a sense — 
institutionalized. The country has grown ~ 
Poverty has ~ 


accustomed to its presence. 
come to be regarded almost as an act of 
Providence, and the imagination of states- 
men does not reach to plans for its elimina- 
tion; it stops short with relief programs. 


“We recognize in our system of poor relief 


and social insurance the necessity for some 
regard to human need,” is the comment of 


the Weekly Westminster (London, August fe 


15); ‘‘no state in the world is wealthy enough 
to pay wages to its workers which will meet 
the needs of all of them.” 

Perhaps the field of political activity, 
which still offers many social prizes in 
England, had drawn so heavily on ability 
and leadership that industry, under inferior 
management, is wasteful and _ inefficient. 
Perhaps there is a discoverable explanation 
of the lack of that thrift which accompanies 
the Frenchman from the cradle to the grave, 


and forces each family to provide for its own é 


rainy day. There may be some psycho- 
logical reason for the German workman’s 


easier adaptation to system and efficiency 


in industry. Or is unemployment in 
England wholly a matter of the distribution 
of the social income and a consequence of 


the success of the upper classes in retaining s 
a larger part of the product of the toil of the 


proletariat? 

England has compelled admiration for 
many achievements. While the streets of 
her cities are filled with mendicants, and the 
great army of the unemployed keeps its 
ranks full, she holds to the ideal of financial 
self-support and a “pay-as-you-go”’ policy! 


It is praiseworthy, but as Edith Cavell said | 


of patriotism: ‘‘It is not enough.” 
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A GLANCE-AYT Fre 
SEASON'S PLAYS 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


HERE are over sixty theaters in New 

York, and more are building. They 
are all filled, and there are productions 
outside the Big City eagerly awaiting an 
opportunity to enter. The exorbitant rents 
that are paid to the owners of these play- 
houses make the life of a play preearious, 
unless it instantly “catches on” with the 
public. The consequence is, many a piece 
of delicate pretensions is early snuffed out, 
and sent to the storehouse; many a young 
manager soon becomes bankrupt, and his 
ambition crushed. Many an actor finds 
himself continually rehearsing and giving 
devoted care to a production that isn’t 
worth his efforts. 

Such conditions still persist in the 
American theater, despite the spirit of 
reform which has pushed so many un- 
desirable elements off the stage. What the 
causes are may easily be reckoned. First 
of all, there is not so much renaissance in 
playwriting as there used to be. Outside 
of Shaw, no dramas of any distinction are 
coming from England. Galsworthy has 
developed into a rut, and the younger 
generation calls him “dated.” The ex- 
amples of continental stagecraft we are 
getting are more interesting as to methods 
of expressionism than as to what they have 
that is appealing intellectually. The Ameri- 
can dramatist is still devotedly perfecting 
his technique, and has very little to say, 
yet he says it sufficiently well to “get 
across.” The one redeeming aspect of the 
dramatic stream is that it is tinctured with a 
healthful satire that gives poignancy and 
tang to the dialogue. 

The New York season has been marked 
thus far, not so much by successful pro- 
duction as by frenzied preparations to 
follow failures with other productions. This 
scarcely gives one time to write about the 
plays one sees. If, however, I mention 
dramas that have had their short day and 
are no more, I do so, not so much in a 


spirit of record as of pointing a moral. I 
approach my subject envying those com- 
munities that have no more than two or 
three theaters and possibly two moving- 
picture houses. Were conditions such 
that I could pick and choose among the 
performances I have recently seen, and send 
them intact to you who are away from 
Broadway and have time to dream dreams 
of a perfect theater, there are, even in the 
maelstrom of electric glare, a few things 
which might not be amiss in that ideal 
theater toward which we, who love the 
theater, are always striving. 

We live in an age that is speeded up. I 
have noticed a certain impatience on the 
part of audiences at an Ibsen revival, that 
shows his so-called parochialism and his 
method of plot development are slow for 
them. Yet there are perfectly good themes 
in Ibsen which the modern playwright has 
deemed it his privilege to convert into the 
modern tempo. So, when one witnesses 
the much-talked-of play of Noel Coward, 
“The Vortex,” one is really witnessing 
“Ghosts” jazzed to the modern rhythm. 
This is effective, though somehow the rev- 
elation that moral rottenness of the kind 
Ibsen suggests is existent in the smart set of 
London, leaves one at the end of the play 
with a sense of the futility of it all. And 
futility is far from the effect produced by 
the theme as Ibsen used it. Which is a 
commentary on jazz as a solvent of the 
problems of life. “The Vortex” is highly 
entertaining, it is fast, it is nervous in the 
very way it is acted; it is exploited for its 
crash at the end, amidst the whirlwind of 
Gershwin’s “‘ Rhapsody in Blue,” which the 
young man is playing when it suddenly 
dawns upon him that the sins of his mother’s 
indiscretions are visited upon him. 

“In a Garden” is the American handling 
of another Ibsen theme—none other than 
“A Doll’s House” applied to @ married 


couple living in Greenwich Village in New 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE WALTER HAMPDEN 
AS OPHELIA AS HAMLET 


York. The author is Philip Barry, and the 
writing is unusually distinctive, though at 
times the author’s purpose is tangled up in 
a mass of literary verbiage. A literary 
husband under any circumstances is a trial 
for any family, but in the circumstances 
chosen for this play his persistent viewing 
of his wife as literary material; his dissecting 
of her motives and her dreams, all for the 
purpose of showing how cleverly construc- 
tive he is as a builder of plots and a dis- 
sector of character, naturally gets on her 
nerves. She wishes life to unfold without 
self-conscious knowledge of the laws govern- 
ing existence. He is warped so he can see 
no other way. The romance with which the 
play deals is merely an application of the 
writer’s theme. But the end of the play 
carries the abiding effect, the thing to start 
discussion. The wife leaves her husband, 
just as Nora left hers. She wishes to be a 
woman rather than a heroine, just as Nora 
wished to be a wife rather than a doll. 

The exceptional writing in this play puts 
it in the category of drama almost too good 
to get across. Laurette Taylor brings to it a 
method of acting that is at once holding and 
exquisitely shaded. It is feminine in its 
small strokes, variedly pathetic and humor- 
ous, rightly emotional and at times light 
and sparkling as air. That a manager 
should be brave enough to do such a piece, 
gives us added faith in Arthur Hopkins. 
Here is a play that the Theater Guild 
should have found. 

But the Guild lets many worthy pieces 
slip past it. For instance, why was it they 
allowed Ashley Dukes’s “The Man With a 
Load of Mischief” to fall into such hands 





as those of Ruth Chatterton? She killed 
it with kindness, the velvety kindness that 
disregarded its scintillant satire. So it 
failed. Probably because one feels that 
Ethel Barrymore could have done it 
adequately, there is talk of Walter Hampden 
taking the piece before it withers in the 
storehouse. It does not wither on the 
printed page. 

The Hampden company are looking for 
something of this character as a space 
filler between “Hamlet” and “Othello.” 
The revival of the former tragedy gave us 
the same sophomoric Dane Mr. Hampden 
developed some years ago, before there 
came to us the Freudian figure of John 
Barrymore. ‘The interest centered rather 
on Miss Barrymore’s Ophelia, which had 
its excellent points, though her reading ol 
blank verse is scarcely to be commended. 

“Hamlet” as a sensation came to Broad- 
way in dress-suit, tweed clothes, and 
dressing-gown. The modern “Hamlet” 
was much talked of before it reached 
America. London hailed it as a daring, an 
effective attempt. As given recently in 
New York, it was to me a poignant applica- 
tion to modern life and condition of a 
traditionally weighted tragedy. It put 
Polonius on a par with any Wall Street 
broker; it made of Hamlet a Harvard 
philosophy student; it put the ramparts of 
Elsinore on a footing with the terrace of a 
modern Long Island home; it gave Hamlet 
a pistol with, we hope, a permit for carrying 
it from the police department. I would 

















*““ANDROCLES AND THE LION” 
(With Henry Travers as Androcles and Romney Brent 
portraying the lion, in a revival of the comedy by George 
Bernard Shaw’ 
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A GLANCE AT THE .SEASON’S PLAYS 


not like to see “Hamlet” always in this 
fashion: cigarette smoking as he gives the 
“to be or not to be” soliloquy; collarless 
and in dressing-gown as he gives the advice 
to the players. The Van Dyke bearded 
Polonius; the decolleté clad Queen mother, 
the flapper dressed Ophelia, the sport 
clothes of the King—here was an un- 
accustomed “‘Hamlet.” And I say thank 
goodness for anything to relieve the play 
of student footnotes, and to bring it near 
home! 

Was there any change in text? None. 
Was the text well read? LExcellently well 
done, my lord. And that is the test of 
Shakespeare. Basil Sidney as Hamlet, 
colloquial though he perforce had to be at 
times, was commanding of serious attention; 
he abolished all echo of remembered read- 
ings. In fact all the parts were thus de- 
livered. And that was refreshing. 

Curiously, however, the public that is 
forever decrying tradition, has turned 
against this modern dress, and the manager, 
discouraged, will not risk it on the road. 
Robert Mantell tried it, and his audience 
walked out. Yet it is not deserving of 
such treatment. 

There was in this production a certain 
distinction, and we can ill afford to dis- 
regard distinction where it is to be found. 
The Shaw revivals now playing—there are 
three of them sponsored by the Guild and 
one by the Actors Theater—are marred 

















i. HAMLET, IN MODERN DRESS, REMINISCES 
: OVER YORICK’S SKULI. 
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THE MODERN CONCEPTION OF OPHELIA 
AND POLONIUS 


(The daughter is warned not to take seriously the 
attentions of Hamlet) 


by the absence of this very quality. I am 
inclined to believe that this is due to the 
way they have been directed. “The Man 
of Destiny” requires of Napoleon and the 
Lady a thorough control of the chords with 
which they seek to bind each other. Tom 
Powers and Clare Eames are in a quandary 
in the maze of Shaw’s clever dialogue. 
So with Miss Eames as Lavinia in “ Androc- 
les and the Lion.” But Henry Travers as 
Androcles is altogether delightful. Shaw’s 
plays of his early period have lost some of 
their freshness, merely because we are 
familiar with the Shaw manner. There is in 
“Candida” just a little of the time element 
in which it was written. But, as revived 
now, there is a jocund levity about it 
which I think does some injustice to the 
solid aspect of Candida’s character. I 
suppose some day “Candida” will be re- 
written in the manner “Ghosts” and “A 
Doll’s House” have been rehabilitated. 
Witnessing Shaw as the Guild presents him, 
I feel that his historical sense, which is 
great, has been overclouded by the em- 
phasis of his humor. That was the matter 
with the Guild production of “Caesar and 
Cleopatra’’: it was miscast, it was not done 
with authority. Cleopatra became a flapper, 
just as in the Actors Theater “Candida,” 
Marchbanks has ceased being a Byronic 
person and makes his bow as a free versifier! 

It is fortunate for us that, after witness- 
ing such plays, we can turn to the printed 
page. Those who read French will find 
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Beatrice Lillie 


Jack Buchanan 


Gertrude Lawrence 


THE THREE PRINCIPALS IN THIS YEAR’S CHARLOT REVUE 


joy in Rostand’s final drama, “Don 
Juan’s Last Night.” It is not available in 
translation unless the Greenwich Village 
producers intend printing the version pre- 
pared for them by Sidney Howard, author 
of “They Knew What They Wanted.” 
As given by that semi-professional group, 
it lacked just the distinction most needed 
in Don Juan, and in the White Shadow who 
represents symbolically a redeeming motive 
unrealized by this wanton hero. The pro- 
duction was bungled, but the theme is 
both original and strikingly handled in the 
Rostand manner: a richness of imagery, 
a lilt to the lines, an originality to an over- 
worked theme. Art theaters through the 
country should welcome it. It offers 
infinite possibilities in production. 

And that is what the “reformer” in the 
theater interprets as his chief concern: to 
open the way for a wider expansion of 
stage effectiveness where new values of a 
subtle nature are worked over and de- 
veloped. A tremendously expensive pro- 
’ duction recently given in New York was 
Norman-Bel Geddes’s dressing of “Ara- 
besque,” a Tunesian Village idyl which 
was smothered in scenery and stage group- 
ings, whereas the story, as developed by 
Cloyd Head and Eunice Tietjens, was a 
simple folk love story. Mr. Geddes pro- 
ceeded to trip into the very pitfalls dis- 
countenanced by him and his fellow scenic 
artists as being most vicious in the old- 
time managers. But taking the play, not 
as a play—rather as a lesson in meeting 
certain obstacles in staye management of 


large masses—Mr. Geddes opened many 
vistas. It is an expensive way of experi- 
menting, for there was no hope for the 
play from the beginning. 

The entertaining quality of the theater 
has suffered greatly in the name of reform. 
And the public has a right to be given 
entertainment. Of course, I like my tea 
strong, with not too much sugar. And 
I am glad I saw the Actors Theater 
production of Schnitzler’s “The Call of 
Life.”” It was a drab piece, in the manner 
of German drama of a past decade. It 
proved little save that one cannot stifle 
that call without abnormal consequences. 
It was well acted for the most part by 
Eva Le Gallienne. Youth that is sordid 
has no appeal to audiences. That is why 
“The Call of Life” failed. That is why 
“The Glass Slipper,” by Molnar, which the 
Guild has been sponsoring, has created a 
cry of protest from its subscribers. To 
take a crystal boot and rub it in soot is not 
ennobling; and there is a raw insistence of 
sex bafflement in the character of the little 
slavey in this piece, exquisitely played by 
June Walker, that palls. Why is it that the 
new theater groups insist on playing on 
these minor keys, these unhealthy emotions 
all the time? I wish, for instance, I could 
see the luminosity so extolled in Maxwell 
Anderson’s “Outside Looking In,” which 
the Provincetown group have been giving 
first in their little theater on Macdougal 
Street and now within reach of Broadway. 
It is Jim Tully’s hobo autobiography, 
“Beggars of Life,” dramatized. It has 
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none of the illuminating force of Molnar’s 
“Liliom”’; it is a “slice of life’ drama, 
pictorially effective, suggestive of many 
possibilities, but incomplete. It shows 
one of the defects of playwriting in this 
country: it is but half expressed. 

Not so can this charge be laid at the 
door of George Kelly, who going afield 
from “The Show-Off” has written one 
of the most entertaining dramas of the sea- 
son in “Craig’s Wife,” a deep study of a 
woman’s narrow selfishness, which warps 
her existence at every turn, and finally 
strips her of husband, friends, servants, 
everything that is human about her. Such 
a character cannot be saved; she must move 
in the narrowing circle of her own narrow 
soul until she is no more. So intent is Mr. 
Kelly in his study of this woman, that he 
gets down to bed rock of analysis; he cares 
little for a theatrical story; he talks some- 
times a little too intently; but he holds his 
audience through sincerity of method and 
the effective truth of motivation. The 
company that plays “Craig’s Wife” is 
well rehearsed, for somehow the actors have 
imbibed Mr. Kelly’s own fervor; they are 
the orchestra, he the director. He never 
allows one to lose his meaning. Thus far 
this season, ‘“Craig’s Wife” and “In a 
Garden” are the most hopeful signs of the 
American dramatist’s development. That 
is not saying others have not tried and met 
with moderate success, often times ably, 
helped over stereotyped situation and 
speech by excellent acting. Rachel Croth- 

















MISS EVELYN HERBERT, WHO PLAYS THE 
LEADING PART IN ‘‘PRINCESS FLAVIA” 


(Miss Herbert is favorably known to a public almost 
nation-wide through her singing over the radio) 
ers’ “A Lady’s Virtue” and James Forbes’ 

“Young Blood” are of this class. 

If one is looking for distinctive bits of 
acting, there are several plays whose ex- 
istence may be said to depend entirely on 
the presence of such work. Niccodemi’s 
“Stolen Fruit,” dealing with a woman’s 
past and her mad search for the grave of 
her child, is moth-eaten in 
sentiment, and is saved 











solely by the beautiful emo- 
tional acting of Ann 
Harding; Michael Arlen’s 
“The Green Hat”—a most 
inconsequent novel written 
with a lipstick—has become 
an excellent vehicle for the 
peculiarly sensitive acting 
of Katherine Cornell. I am 
inclined to believe that the 
satirical intentions of 
Frederick Lonsdale’s ‘The 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney” —a 
crook play which shows that 
crooks are no worse than 
certain society people who 
cheat and steal—would not 
be as sparkling as they are, 








A SCENE FROM “THE MAN OF DESTINY” 
(With Tom Powers as Young Napoleon, and Clare Eames as The Lady) 


if the cast did not have in 
it Ina Claire, A. E. Matthews 
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and the estimable Roland Young. And 
lovers of such light entertainment as André 
Charlot first gave to America last year will 
soon discover that the chief charm of this 
vear’s entertainment is largely due to the 
personality of Beatrice Lillie, rather than 
to the dull quality of the bits of song and 
dance and play assembled for an evening’s 
program. 

I have often wondered why it is that we 
in America are unable to perfect the form 
of vaudeville characterized by Charlot’s 
Revue. Balieff gave it perfection; so does 
this English company. In our revues there 
is always something crass and ugly and 
vulgar; there is always something lacking 
in creativeness. There is an unusual charm 
to the way Charlot’s Revue hypnotizes us 
with old songs mossgrown with sentiment, 
pony ballets of the “ Florodora”’ times, sob 
playlets of the “bleeding heart” variety. 
Even in its most maudlin moments Char- 
lot’s Revue gave us something pleasant to 
the ear—English well spoken, clearly and 
to be heard. How some of our American 
actors mumble their words! 

The theater, it seems, is woefully in need 
of material. The moving pictures are 
suffering from a want of it; so is every form 
of theater, whether devoted to drama or 
musical comedy. In the latter, there is 
a tendency to convert romantic plays of 
several generations gone by into “books”’ 
of the opera. At the present moment, 
“The Vagabond King,” taken from Mc- 
Carthy’s “If I Were King,” ‘‘The Student 
Prince” from ‘Old Heidelberg,” and the 
“Princess Flavia’ from Anthony Hope’s 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” are regaling 
Broadway audiences with tuneful melody 
and gorgeous ensembles of color. By the 
side of such splendor, what hope is there 
for the existence of John Gay’s “Polly,” 
given for a while by the Cherry Lane Play- 
house in most charming fashion—and for 
the first time given, at that, in America? 
Yet I would recommend Mr. Gay to the 
semi-professional’s consideration, just as 
I would recommend their seeing the modern 
musical pieces as they are now being given 
on Broadway. 

And the season is scarce half over. There 
are light farces galore in New York, whose 
names: “The Poor Nut,” ‘Solid Ivory,” 
“Laff that Off” and “Cradle Snatchers,” 
are suggestive if not inveigling. There is 
the excellent satirical fun of George Kauf- 
man’s “The Butter and Egg Man,” which 


storms the theater profession in the strong- 
hold of the theater. It’s a mad rush, this 
competition in the drama, and I wish I 
might have one little theater of my own in 
the wilds which are not as wild as Broad- 
way, to which I could invite companies to 
visit me for a rest and a chat. In this 
way we might reach what they are all really 
driving at. Rival companies give “The 
School for Scandal” in the interests of the 
worthy theater; managers import the Mos- 
cow Art Theater Musical Studio with the 
vigorous promise of something different: 
a new “Carmen,” a new conception 
of Aristophanes’ “Lysistrata.” Channing 
Pollock preaches peace in ‘The Enemy,” 
hawking philosophy to the masses effec- 
tively, since the masses will not philoso- 
phize otherwise. So the curtain nightly is 
rung up on Broadway. 

In a single instance, however, it was rung 
up on a Sunday evening for one perform- 
ance. Thus did a manager make of New 
York a “one-night town.” And why was 
this? Because he could not secure a 
theater for “‘ The School for Scandal,”’ which 
he had gone to some pains to produce in the 
style of the eighteenth-century Drury Lane, 
and for which he engaged a galaxy of players 
who were assembled with zest and clad in 
costumes worthy the manner of this classic 
comedy. George Tyler, the manager in 
question, is to be congratulated on the 
beauty of his production. Perhaps O. P. 
Heggie suggested a too romantic and cir- 
cumspect Sir Peter Teazle; perhaps May 
Collins, as Lady Teazle, was just a little 
lacking in radiance though making up for 
it by a simplicity which was altogether 
bewitching; perhaps Joseph Surface was 
slightly too obsequious and not enough of a 
villain. But it is sufficient that we had a 
“School for Scandal” which should bring 
joy to our hearts by the very quaintness of 
its coloring and wigs, the very gracefulness 
of its dance, and by the never-dying tang of 
its satire. Somehow the adherence to the 
text as it was ordered by Sheridan—and 
which was used—sounded strange to the 
ears; the unity and sequence of plot seemed 
to lose something, whereas the modern 
arrangements have seemed to us more 
technically effective. In its scenic picturing, 
I noticed a tendency to mix styles. Sim- 
plicity of decoration was sometimes crudely 
mixed with what was worst in our back- 
drop era. But Mr. Tyler has done a service 
to the stage. And he has sent the play on 
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the road, scorning to bargain with the New 
York owners of theater buildings, and refus- 
ing to subscribe to leases on terms disastrous 
to his investment. 

And the rent has to be paid, and there 
must be no such thing as reticent love of 
art. Even the reformers are in the mael- 
strom. Now that the Theater Guild has 
three theaters in New York, they show the 
strain of pressure. 

Is there a moral to all this for the com- 
munities that have one or two theaters, and 
that are clamoring for what pleases New 
York’s flat appetite? I think there is: the 
note was sounded at a recent conference 
held in Pittsburgh at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, where university experts 
and heads of Little Theaters met to discuss 
the problems of the theater. The spirit 
was the same—though the words were not 
used—as that behind the exclamation in 
years gone by of Matthew Arnold: “Organ- 
ize the Theater.”” In New York this sea- 
son, there seems to be more mad disorgani- 
zation than ever. And the reformer’s voice 
in these days sounds thin in the clamorous 
endeavor to pay the rent! 

















LADY TEAZLE AND SIR PETER TEAZLE IN 
“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL” 


(Which playeda brilliant single performance in New York) 





A. SCHEME FOR WORLD 
REORGANIZATION 


MONG the most interesting of the 
many more or less idealistic schemes 
to bring about the future peace and welfare 
of the world is one submitted by Count 
Richard N. Coudenhove-Kalergi to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
at Geneva. Count Coudenhove-Kalergi is 
the son of an Austrian noble who, while 
in the diplomatic service of his country, 
married a Japanese lady. He is the origi- 
nator of the Pan-Europe movement, which 
has its headquarters at Vienna, and is the 
author of several extensive pamphlets 
setting forth the details of his scheme for a 
United States of Europe as the essential 
step in his scheme of world reorganization. 
He has been -heard sympathetically by 
many of the leading statesmen of Europe 
and has spent the last two months in this 
country in an effort to enlist American 
sympathy, which is also most important 
for the success of his plan. 


Says the London Review of Reviews in 
presenting the text of his proposal to its 
readers: “All his writings are distinguished 
by clearness of thought and a wide range 
of vision. However much or little British 
readers may agree with him, they will find 
his suggestions interesting and _ stimulat- 
ing.” 

The plan aims to accomplish the exten- 
sion of the League of Nations so as to 
embrace the whole world, and to secure 
the peace of Europe. 

The League of Nations as it stands to- 
day, says the Count’s memorandum, is 
without the support of America, the largest 
capitalistic state in the world, or Russia, 
the largest Soviet state, and is therefore 
a mere aggregation of powers, and by no 
means a true world Areopagus. Three 
other leagues exist, the Pan-American 
Union, the Soviet Union, and the British 
Commonwealth, two of which are in no 








way connected with the League of Nations 
and directly threaten its prestige. In the 
existence of these leagues, however, lies 
the nucleus of the Count’s scheme. He 
says: 

The League of Nations can avoid conflict... 
and can extend its scope only if it replaces its 
central and mechanical organization by continental 
federalism . . . and becomes a federation of federa- 
tions instead of a federation of states; if on the 
basis of Article 21 of the League of Nations (which 
secures national autonomy) it codrdinates in autono- 
mous group (of nations) on the model of the Britisk 
Empire. 

These autonomous groups must be based 
on the political rather than the geographic 
conception of continents. Thus one autono- 
mous group would be the British Empire, 
which extends its political unity over many 
continents, repudiating interference in its 
internal affairs. A second group would be 
the Soviet Union, comprehending Russia 
and Siberia; the Pan-American Union 
would be a third. Eastern Asia would 
probably become two groups, one Chinese 
and one Japanese, with its remaining few 
little nations trusting their interests to 
some neighboring groups. 

This leaves, on a map of the world, only 
the twenty-six nations of Europe and their 
colonies unaccounted for. According to 
the Count’s plan these would form together 
one group which would be called the 
United States of Europe. 

All of these groups with the exception 
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of Pan-Europe already virtually exist. The 
formation of a sixth group, a Pan-Europe, 
says its creator, is the one solution for the 
problems of Europe, and its coming is 
inevitable. 

The twenty-six states of Pan-Europe, notwith- 
standing their politico-national antithesis, form a 
geographical, historical, cultural, and economic 
group with a joint destiny and common perils, 
common tasks, common cares, and common 
sufferings. Sea's 

Technical progress has rendered Europe too 
small for its twenty-six states to live peaceably 
together without some organization. Hence, 
between European neighbors either the preponder- 
ance of the antagonism of interests leads to war, or 
the preponderance of the community interests 
leads to union. There is no third choice. 


The problems for which the formation 
of a Pan-Europe would offer a solution are 
well-known unsolvables. First of all the 
peace problem, which includes the liquida- 
tion of the past war, avoidance of immi- 
nent wars, and the securing of European 
neutrality in Asiatic and Pacific wars. 
Secondly, the economic problem, for which 
the only solution is the abolition of national 
protectionism and _ interstate customs. 
Thirdly, the minorities of Europe must be 


secured against suppression, which can only | 


be done by a Pan-European guarantee 
pact. Lastly, the frontiers of Europe which 
are always unjust from either the national 
or the economic point of view, must lose 
their importance. This-‘will only happen 
if interstate wars are impossible, if customs 
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frontiers are removed, and if 
a true guarantee of minori- 
ties exists. 

This is a brief of the 
Count’s plan. His summary 
of the advantages to be ob- 
tained from the coérdination 
of the League of Nations, and 
the formation of the United 
States of Europe, is as 
follows: 

Should decentralization 
and reorganization of the 
League take place one might 
hope for the adherence of 
the United States and pos- 
sibly of the Soviet Union. 
Wars, when not preventable, 
would at least be localized, 
and universal disarmament, 
world reorganization, and 
world peace would be made 
possible. 

To these ends, the formation of a Eu- 
ropean Union of Nations would contribute 
European peace, security of economy, and 
reconstruction of the European market, 
security of minorities, abolition of irredent- 
ism and national hatred, true codperation 
with the League of Nations, with progress 
toward universal disarmament, world re- 
organization and world peace! 

The concluding section of the Count’s 
memorandum is given over to a brief state- 
ment of the immediate steps which can be 
taken by the League of Nations in execution 
of the Pan-Europe program. 

(1) The creation of continental sections 
on the lines of Article 21 of the Covenant. 

(2) Recognition of the principle of po- 
litical continents. 

(3) Formulation of continental guaran- 
tee pacts. 

(4) Appointment of a committee to ar- 
range the regional codrdination of the 
League and to reform its Council. 

(5) Negotiation with the United States, 
the Pan-American Union, and the Soviet 
Union concerning their codperation in the 
new scheme. 





COUNTESS AND COUNT CONDENHOVE-KALERGI 


(The Count has been in the United States lecturing and talking with influ- 
ential citizens, in advocacy of his plan for world reorganization and for the 
formation of a Pan-Europe movement. 


The Countess is well known as the 

Viennese actress, Ida Roland) 

(6) Creation of a European League of 
Nations and transfer to it of all purely 
European problems. 

(7) Formulation of a Pan-European col- 
lective agreement which combines the peace 
guaranty of the Geneva Protocol with 
the reciprocal protection of minorities and 
the systematic elimination of customs boun- 
daries. Adherence is open to all European 
states and secures to the signatories all 
political, economic, military, and national 
protection emanating from this agreement. 

With the aid of the map of the world 
which the Count has tentatively prepared 
in illustration of his scheme, the pian 
becomes easily intelligible, in essense at 
least. The Count is not impatient for its 
realization, and points out himself that the 
whole cannot be accomplished without the 
lapse of perhaps several generations. He 
proposes that the world language should 
be English, which is already spoken by a 
large percentage of the civilized world, and 
is, he claims, easy to learn. The teaching 
in all schools of the world language, as well 
as the national one, will be a first and im- 
portant step in developing world-citizens. 











THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF | 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


A QUARTER-CENTURY survey of 
American foreign trade, no matter 
how summary in scope, shows many inter- 
esting changes more or less hidden behind a 
consistent record of expansion. For ex- 
ample, in 1901 we exported 461 million 
pounds of beef; in 1925, only 27 million. 
Meanwhile Argentina’s sales of beef to the 
rest of the world grew from 152 million to 
1,667 million pounds. 

On the other hand, we sold abroad last 
year $243,000,000 worth of automobiles 
and parts, commodities almost unknown 
twenty-five yeass ago. Last year we sold 
$1,060,000,000 worth of raw cotton; in 1901, 
$290,000,000 only. Leaf tobacco valued at 
$131,000,000 was exported last year, against 
$27,000,000 in 1901. Refined mineral oil 
worth $397,000,000 went outside the coun- 
try last year, with only $66,000,000 in 1go1. 
And the list could be carried further. 

At the beginning of this twentieth 
century our total foreign trade, exports and 
imports, amounted in one year to $2,310,- 
000,000. Now it is $8,689,000,000, or three 
and a half times as much. Our imports were 
then $823,000,000, and are now $3,824,- 
000,000 in value; our exports were then 
$1,487,000,000 in annual value, and are 
now $4,865,000,000. 

Europe, though war stricken, is still 
Uncle Sam’s principal customer. Purchases 
this year will approach the formidable total 
of $2,700,000,000, comprising staple raw 
materials (wheat, cotton, copper, oil, etc.) 
and fabricated wares. Half of our exports 
go to Europe; one fourth to Canada, 
Mexico, and Central America. South 
America, Asia, Australia, and Africa buy 
the remaining quarter. We sell Asia 
$425,000,000 worth, but we in turn buy 
there $1,230,000,ooo—fifty million pounds 
of raw silk from Japan, for example. 

Great Britain’s foreign trade exceeds that 
of the United States, but more than half of 
Britain’s trade is imports. The British 
export less than we do, and import nearly 
twice as much as we. 
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Germany’s current sales abroad are still 
30 per cent. less than those of the year 
before the war. The recovery has been 
rapid, though in some commodities new 
factors have arisen. Thus in 1913 almost 
all of our doll and toy imports came from 
Germany. During the war Japan’s toy 
sales here grew twenty fold. Also, American 
production grew in value from $14,000,000 in 
1914 to $56,000,000 ten years later. Before 
the war, Germany sold half the total world 
exports of electrical goods; now the United 
States is the largest exporter. 

Compared with 1913, and making appro- 
priate allowance for higher prices, American 
foreign commerce has increased 30 per cent., 
and French commerce 5 per cent., while 
Great Britain’s has decreased 1 per cent. 
and Germany’s 27 per cent. 

The past year in American foreign trade 
has been marked by (1) heavy increases in 
cotton exports, and (2) a marked decline in 
shipments of wheat. In October, 1925, we 
exported 1,421,482 bales of cotton; in 
October of the previous year, 946,506 bales. 
For the ten months ending with October, 
last, our cotton exports were 43 per cent. 
greater than for the corresponding months 
of the previous year. The world’s consump- 
tion of American cotton has been estimated 
at 14,350,000 bales for the last crop year, 
against an average of 12,000,000 for six 
post-war years. The decline in wheat 
exports is indicated by comparing figures for 
October, 1925, when 5,400,000 bushels were 
exported, with October, 1924, when 45,112,- 
358 bushels of American wheat were pur- 
chased abroad. 


Somr COMPARATIVE EXEORT STATISTICS 


Igor 1925 

Agricultural implements $16,286,000 $63,000,000 
Coal Se ec ee 16,000,000 109,000,000 
Copper, refined....... 43,819,000 163,000,000 
WSOLEONS BAW o.o-c 55 dei. 290,651,000 1,060,000,000 
Cotton manufactures 

ea Wel ors 32,108,000 235,000,000 
RR nen Sa ek cite a 8,700,000 85,000,000 
Oil, refined, mineral 66,300,000 397,000,000 
Tobacco, Ce 27,000,300 131,000,000 
Wheat and flour....... 178,536,000 404,000,000 
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REMOVING THE RISK IN 
FOREIGN TRADE 


BY RUFUS STEELE 


ITH the foreign business of the 

United States setting a new record, a 
safety factor that has been developing 
in American export trade for several years 
reaches a point where it merits serious 
consideration. This factor is foreign-credit 
insurance. It operates through a flourishing 
and unlimited organization whose object is 
not profit but the protection of its members. 
Measured against the total dollar value of 
our foreign trade the credit insurance opera- 
tion is not yet imposing; but when viewed 
from the standpoint of what the organiza- 
tion’s plan has accomplished for its mem- 
bers—from the standpoint of what it might 
as readily accomplish for almost any ex- 
porter—it becomes of the most genuine 
importance. Foreign-credit insurance, it 
would seem, has found a basis so sound that 
it can hardly fail to exert a swiftly increas- 
ing influence upon our business abroad. 


Export Business without Losses 


The experience of a single exporter re- 
flects in a degree the experience of hundreds. 

“A good many years ago,” a Kansas 
flour manufacturer told the writer, ‘our 
modest concern was bitten with the idea 
that we wanted to branch out into new 
territory. We went after and secured 
orders from abroad, until we were selling in 
six countries. This gave us much patriotic 
pride. But soon our troubles developed 
from having trusted the wrong buyers. 

“We tried hard to find a channel of 
information through which we might keep 
posted as to the worthy and the unworthy. 
What we found was that no such channel 
existed. I took to the road myself, visited 
the foreign districts to which we were ship- 
ping and endeavored to draw the lines by 
personal contact and thorough inquiry. 
After many months of hard work I came 
home to find that our losses, instead of fad- 
ing away as a result of my efforts, were 
increasing. Finally my associates and my- 


self faced each other across the council 
table and decided that the strain on patriot- 
ism was too great; we couldn’t afford to 
carry on a foreign business on guesswork 
any longer. We withdrew from the foreign 
market altogether, and our employees, in 
common with those of many other flour 
mills, were idle about half the time. 

“After the Armistice, when other firms 
were rushing to fill foreign orders, we were 
tempted to try again, but our experience 
had been a pretty bitter one and we kept 
out. Then I learned, late in 1919, that in 
Chicago a group of manufacturers, having 
found some magical way of obtaining ac- 
curate information about foreign buyers, 
were forming the American Manufacturers’ 
Foreign Credit Insurance Exchange for 
the purpose of insuring their members 
against loss on their shipments. I investi- 
gated, found that for once what sounded 
like a fairy tale was true, and joined the 
Exchange. We had the satisfaction of see- 
ing our mills go back to capacity. We were 
doing once more the modest foreign business 
we had done in those years before the war— 
but with a difference that was to us at 
first almost incredible. There weren’t any 
losses. Every shipment was covered with 
credit insurance in its full value. We no 
longer lay awake nights wondering whether 
the foreign buyers were going to pay.” 


Insurance Scheme of a Chicago Exporter 


That this kind of protection does work 
means that a much-debated theory has been 
crystallized into a successful practice. The 
crystallizing involves the story of an earnest 
man’s vision, of large difficulties overcome, 
and of eventual fulfilment. It is a chapter 
of commercial history with elements and 
developments that give it all the flavor and 
interest of a romance. 

After the Armistice and before the crash 
of 1920a Chicago manufacturer, Mr. George 
R. Meyercord—he was president of the 
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Illinois Manufacturers’ Association — re- 
sumed his practice of traveling in Europe in 
the interest of his several lines of wares. He 
loved the game and was glad to get back to 
it. Yet he understood perfectly the differ- 
ence in point of the hazard involved be- 
tween sending out American goods under 
letters of credit or through established 
channels, as the basic staples were exported, 
and endeavoring, as he was doing, to supply 
goods to the foreign ultimate consumer 
through the foreign local merchant. Te 
had seen many eager American manufac- 
turers master foreign customs and try 
faithfully to serve foreign markets, only to 
throw up their hands in despair before the 
task of appraising the credit responsibility 
and intentions of foreign buyers. 

His hope that war changes might have 
simplified and improved the methods by 
which credit information was to be obtained 
was found to be baseless. He took a 
large order in Brussels in two hours and 
spent four days in finding out that the 
resources of the buyer were not just what 
they appeared to be. He landed a similar 
order in Stockholm and was six days in 
securing information that caused him to 
notify the buyer that he must pay in ad- 
vance or the goods would not be shipped. 
The manufacturer-salesman realized that 
in like circumstances an ordinary traveling 
salesman, under necessity of making a 
showing, might not take all these heroic 
steps, but would pass responsibility to the 
helpless credit man back at home. 

Possible bankruptcy and possible un- 
collectability at law were the twin buga- 
boos that set a hazard on every foreign 
transaction. Was there any human way of 
appraising the hazard in advance? In- 
spiration came to the man from Chicago 
one night in Budapest. Somebody some- 
where in America, he reasoned, must know 
the truth about this or that regular Euro- 
pean buyer, because somebody somewhere 
had had dealings with every one. He saw 
then that a central source of credit informa- 
tion could be created if the manufac- 
turers and merchants and bankers of the 
United States could be induced to pool 
their ledger experience and foreign credit 
files. Thus, buyers could be intelligently 
rated and each succeeding transaction would 
automatically correct the credit appraisal. 

This plan of a universal ledger for the 
common good of American exporters might 
have seemed of itself sufficiently ambitious, 


but it was only one-half of the scheme that 
developed in the mind of the Chicagoan. 
With credit ratings established and tabu- 
lated, a non-profit-seeking insurance as- 
sociation could be formed among the manu- 
facturers themselves for the mutual under- 
writings of their risks in a manner hitherto 
unknown. The twin ghosts of foreign 
trade could be laid by insuring every 
shipment at its full value against insolvence 
and uncollectability at law. 


Plan Based on Accurate Knowledge 


The originator of this novel plan returned 
home, went among the Mississippi Valley 
manufacturers and was listened to with 
wonder and doubt. When a few lead- 
ing manufacturers and exporters had ad- 
mitted conviction, he gave the plan its 
first public exposition in addressing the 
National Foreign Trade Convention at 
Cincinnati. Resulting letters from ex- 
porters and international bankers showed 
that he had struck fire. He formed a little 
group to back faith with money. They 
personally subscribed $300,000 to set up 
practical foreign credit machinery and to 
start experts upon the huge task of gather- 
ing the foreign credit information. The 
first step was to request sixty international 
banks, domestic and foreign, to permit 
examination of their files in the interest of 
the common good. The more conservative 
were shocked by the request, but they were 
brought to see the light and in the end all 
gave access to their files. 

One manufacturer or exporter after an- 
other caught the spirit of the undertaking 
and yielded his ledger experience without 
reservation into the pool. The investiga- 
tors respected trade secrets, being interested 
only in drawing conclusions as to the re- 
sources, character and paying history of 
the foreign buyers. 


Insuring Members’ Accounts 


An underwriting organization was formed 
to effect the purposes of the American 
Manufacturers’ Foreign-Credit Insurance 
Exchange—a mouthful of a name that told 
itsownstory. Association endorsements from 
many national and State bodies of manu- 
facturers were sought and obtained, and 
presently the United States Department of 
Commerce extended its approval and help- 
ful codperation. The underwriting organ- 
ization chose Mr. Meyercord, the originator 
of the plan, as its president. 
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A field staff had been organized to go 
out and preach the gospel of a universal 
ledger when the financial and commercial 
crash came in 1920. The losses of exporters 
in the crash were regarded as reason for 
pushing, rather than for dropping, the 
campaign. In February, 1921, nearly one 
hundred substantial firms had become 
members and the Exchange put its principle 
to the test by undertaking the insuring of 
its members’ accounts. 

It was along a difficult path that the 
Exchange took its first bold steps, but those 
who guided it found the enterprise inspiring, 
and as the months slipped by and obstacles 
were surmounted as they arose it became 
apparent that the basis of this credit in- 
surance was sound. Knowledge was power. 
The members were getting full protection 
and the foreknowledge of buyers was keep- 
ing down losses to the anticipated figures. 


Building up Foreign Trade 


An insurance certificate that guaranteed 
the continued responsibility of the buyer 
was an impressive invitation to manufac- 
turers to take a fresh interest in trade 
abroad. A hardware firm and a flour 
milling concern, both located in St. Louis, 
joined the Exchange at about the same 
time. Neither had ever had experience in 
selling out of the United States. The hard- 
ware people had war-time machinery that 
was standing idle and the millers were on 
half-time schedule that was just then pretty 
general in their line. Acting under wise 
advice in seeking markets and covering 
their shipments with certificates, these 
firms were soon increasing their output. 
At the end of a year they were being pointed 
out as shining examples. In the second 
year the foreign business of each of the 
firms reached one million dollars. 

A good many plants that came hopefully 
to the Exchange found it possible to build 
up an export trade that absorbed from 10 
to 30 per cent. of their total output—that 
final 10 to 30 per cent., the profitable dis- 
posal of which would spell the difference 
between a good year and a poor one. 

Ending its first year with three hundred 
firms participating and the operation carry- 
ing on successfully, the Exchange felt that 
its principle had been vindicated. Foreign 
credit insurance worked, and with the 
elimination of the risk most of the fear of 
unknown customs and unknown tongues 
vanished also. The Exchange saw ahead 








of it the continual strengthening of safe- 
guards so that insurance premiums might 
be reduced to the minimum, the opening 
up of new fields for commerce abroad, and 
the extension of its service as one manu- 
facturer after another might come to see 
that it fitted his need. 

With five path-finding years behind it, the 
Exchange now has a membership of more 
than 1100 firms, about half of which took 
their first steps in foreign trade under 
its protecting wing. About 120,000 separ- 
ate shipments have been covered by its 
certificates, the total insurance amounting 
to $90,000,000. During the past year 
favorable or adverse ratings have been 
given on foreign buyers applying to mem- 
bers for more than $250,000,000 worth of 
American-made goods. 


No Compromise on Just Claims 


“Stand squarely behind every just claim’ 
and make no compromise,” the Exchange 
from the first counseled its members. And 
in order to provide machinery for following 
that advice, the Exchange, upon recom- 
mendation of the Department of Com- 
merce, retained William G. Marvin, head 
of an American firm of international lawyers 
with wide ramifications, to create and 
manage its legal department. From branch 
offices in the strategic centers of the world 
the service was expanded by securing re- 
liable correspondent lawyers on every ac- 
tive trade frontier. The legal department 
attacked the intricate problems that must 
be solved in the salvaging of accounts, the 
diverting of shipments in transit and their 
resale in foreign ports, the administering 
of bankrupt estates and the negotiating of 
treaties. The unscrupulous one among 
foreign buyers soon discovered that there 
were some American shippers who were not 
so ready as he had supposed to scale down 
their just bills, but who would fight him to 
a finish in the courts of his own land. 

There were surprises in store as well for 
certain unfair sellers, who found that the 
Exchange would not press unjust claims 
and would expel a member who tried an 
unfair practice a second time. 

The legal department informed the seller 
of laws, trade customs and shipping prac- 
tices that he should rigidly respect. Where 
the statutes of buyer countries were ‘found 
to be discriminatory against American 
interests their repeal or amendment was 
sought. The modification both of import 
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and procedure laws has been accomplished, 
with the assistance of local chambers of com- 
merce or through direct contact with leg- 
islatures and ministers of justice. 

Guides for Exporters 

Market guides issued by the Exchange 
to its members made it possible for the 
seller to know a great deal about a buyer 
before he solicited an order or took the first 
steps toward filling one that had come in. 
These guides reflected the information con- 
tained in the universal ledger. The first 
one issued covered the whole of Latin 
America; the second, the Orient and 
Australasia. These books resembled. tele- 
phone directories de luxe. They contained 
the names of practically all the buyers in 
any given territory who regularly or occa- 
sionally placed an order for goods in the 
United States. Opposite each name were 
symbols indicating that the individual was 
in one or another of four clearly-defined 
credit classifications, or that he was un- 
worthy of credit. 

Having received an order from a buyer 
favorably rated in the guide, the shipper’s 
next step was to send in a nomination for 
insurance on the proposed shipment in the 
full amount of its value. If the latest in- 
formation changed the rating shown in the 
guide, the Exchange so advised. If the 
name was that of a new customer turning 
to the United States for the first time it 
was up to the Exchange to help the mem- 
ber find out about him. For the Ex- 
change to commend was for it to offer to 
accept responsibility. The example was 
presented of a credit association backing 
up its opinion with money to almost any 
extent its members saw fit to demand. 


Reinsurance in London 


A financial responsibility increasing by 
leaps and bounds sent the Exchange to 
London after two years to seek reinsurance 
in that famous underwriting center. An 
American reinsurance company was assist- 
ing to the extent of its ability, but the 
Exchange saw that it must be ready to 
grant coverage on a single shipment up toa 
third of a million dollars and that its total 
covering capacity must keep pace with any 
demand. Mr. Marvin went to London and 
presented the novel claims of the American 
association to the British underwriters and 
after lengthy consideration won their co- 
6peration. They broke precedent by rein- 


suring a policy written in the language of the 
manufacturer and covering the full value. 
One leading authority declared the success 
of the Exchange plan would open a new 
field of underwriting comparable to the 
fire, marine and life-insurance fields. 


Warnings in Cases of Insolvency 


With the compiling of its first. market 
guide the Exchange undertook the mighty 
task of separating the sheep from the goats 
in international commerce. The business of 
classifying taxed the courage and sagacity of 
the Exchange to the utmost. It revealed, 
as a primary fact, that the good and the bad 
exist in about the same proportion under 
brown skins and yellow skins as under white. 
It proved that there can be caste without 
honesty in India, and honesty without caste. 
It showed that if there are still pirates in 
the Caribbean, there are also merchants 
there of so rigid a sense of honor that when 
they cannot meet their financial obliga- 
tions they are ready to follow the code of 
their grandfathers and drive a Spanish 
blade into their vitals. 

Insolvency had always been the chief 
cause of loss to American firms that shipped 
to South America. A shipment would make 
the long voyage down the coast and about 
the time a remittance was expected news 
might come that the buyer had gone into 
insolvency. The Exchange undertook to 
keep in such intimate touch with a mer- 
chant’s affairs that its members could be 
advised as soon as the pillars of his credit 
began to crumble. Early in 1922 members 
who were about to fill large orders for a 
wholesale drygoods firm in Buenos Aires 
were warned by the Exchange not to do so. 
The advice caused astonishment. The 
buyer was an old Spanish house that had 
been in business thirty years and credit 
men looked upon it as a gilt-edge risk. 
When the Exchange would insure ship- 
ments only to the most limited extent mem- 
bers reluctantly accepted its dictum and 
shipped only sufficient goods to keep the 
name of the drygoods firm on their books. 

The failure of the Buenos Aires house was 
one of the big surprises of the year. Amer- 
ican creditors were caught for several 
hundred thousand dollars, and in the even- 
tual settlement got about 30 per cent. on 
their claims. The Exchange members were 
in for hundreds instead of thousands, and 
as their shipments were covered by insur- 
ance certificates, they suffered no loss. 
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REMOVING 


For many years a man of pure Castilian 
descent who may be designated as Pablo 
Cervantes was one of the largest flour im- 
porters of Cuba. He had long been a 
satisfactory customer of various milling 
firms in the United States and never had 
to ask twice for anything he wanted. He 
was visibly troubled in 1922, and a trip to 
Spain did not restore his spirits. The 
Exchange, which had often issued certifi- 
cates covering shipments to him worth 
from $10,000 to $20,000, abruptly began 
to turn down nominations and offered to 
assist members in collecting their claims. 
When the accounts of several members had 
been settled in full and four remaining 
ones reduced to about $2000 each, Pablo 
Cervantes failed. Fifteen other American 
milling firms were among the creditors, 
with claims averaging $20,000 each. 

The stories of the Buenos Aires failure 
and the Cuban failure are repeated over and 
over again in the experience of the Ex- 
change. Mistakes due to a similarity of 
names have been frequent and are not 
surprising when one knows that the Ex- 
change files show that seventeen individuals 
named Rungwallo are engaged separately 
in supplying paint and varnish in a district 
in India, while twenty-three’ unassociated 
Da Costas are handling wares of the same 
character in a district of Brazil. 


Dealing with Swindlers and the Reckless 


Many foreign merchants who come to 
New York to buy report at once to the 
Exchange and establish their ratings ac- 
curately before beginning a shopping tour. 
Thus their buying is facilitated. Imposters 
who have come to prey have found the 
Exchange the livest kind of a detective 
agency. There was Sefior Rosario, who 
took the best suite at a leading hotel and 


spent lavishly while ordering flocks of auto. 


trucks for the nitrate mines and quantities 
of knitted goods. The Exchange showed 
eventually that letters of endorsement from 
the president of his republic and the head 
of its largest bank were forgeries. 

Don José Salvatore, fresh from Ecuador, 
had secured a shipment of $30,000 worth of 
textiles from a non-member before an 
inquiry from a member desiring insurance 
on a similar shipment caused Don José to 
be exposed by the Exchange as a swindler 
who has served eight years in prisons. 

Often a foreign buyer, overcome for the 
moment by the glamor of Broadway, has 
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been saved by the Exchange, which keeps 
in touch with the ordering through the 
nominations that come in, from the sin of 
overbuying. There was the case of a proud 
youth from Barranquilla, Colombia, who, 
indignant at being asked to come in and 
discuss matters, was appalled when the 
total of his ordering was shown him. ‘You 
have saved my life and my father’s,” he 
moaned. “If my highly honorable old 
father found we had ordered more than we 
could pay for, what could he do but end his 
unhappy existence?”’ 


How the Ledger Is Kept 


The machinery for maintaining a uni- 
versal ledger is imposing. The legal depart- 
ment occupies an entire floor of a large 
building. In another building one hundred 
and fifty persons—credit experts and their 
assistants—are engaged in digesting and us- 
ing for purposes of correction the continuous 
flow of credit information. Twenty thou- 
sand reports come in every month. As 
nominations arrive, names and ratings are 
checked up with a swiftness suggesting 
that the largest amount of credit informa- 
tion ever gathered into one place is as 
accessible as the ledger of a village store. 

The market guide for Latin America 
alone contains 45,000 names. Compiling 
the current edition involved 6,o00 rating 
corrections, besides the new names. Here 
are the experience charts by which the rates, 
which do not contemplate a profit, were de- 
termined. The premiums, varying with the 
hazard, range from $7.50 to $25 for each 
$1000 of valuation. Figures compiled on 
major bankruptcies in Central and South 
America during three years show credit men 
to be mistaken in the often-quoted state- 
ment that only about one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. of the United States’ foreign bills re- 
main unpaid through bankruptcy. The 
figures point a loss of 2 per cent. on the 
entire valuation of American fabricated 
products sold in the stated territory during 
the three years. 

The Exchange files show other things of 
interest. They show that many American 
banks will now discount a draft on a foreign 
buyer when the insurance certificate of the 
Exchange is presented with the draft. 
They show that the British desired the 
Exchange to establish a credit and under- 
writing association in England, and that the 
Exchange replied that its undivided services 
must be given to the United States. 




















OVERCROWDING IN A GOVERNMENT BUILDING AT WASHINGTON 


(This is one of the ‘‘temporary”’ structures erected hastily during the war-time emergency but used now as an annex 
of the Treasury Department) 


UNCLE SAM’S HOUSING 
PROBLEM 


BY OLIVER P. NEWMAN 


NEW Secretary of Agriculture sat at 

his desk in the ancient, red-brick 
headquarters of the Department, down in 
southwest Washington, near the Monu- 
ment. He pushed a button. 

“T want to see the chief of the Weather 
Bureau,” he said to the clerk who responded. 
“‘Ask him to step into my office, please.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the clerk, “but, you 
know, it will take him at least half-an hour 
to get here.” 

“Why?” 

“The Weather Bureau is up at Twenty- 
fourth and M Streets, two miles away, with 
no direct street-car line between. He will 
have to transfer if he comes on a street car, 
and if he drives down in his own automobile 
he will probably lose ten or fifteen minutes 
hunting a place to park.” 

“Very well, tell him to come anyway. 
And in the meantime I would like to see the 
Chief Forester.” 

“Tt will take him about as long or longer 
to get here,’ said the clerk, “‘ because the 
Forestry Bureau is uptown, in the heart of 
the retail business district, nearly a mile 
away. There is no direct street-car line 
from there down here, either. Of course, 
the Chief Forester has an automobile, but 
he probably has it parked half a mile the 
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other side of his office. So it will be jus. 


as well to have the Chief of the Weather 


Bureau come first.” 

The above is no hypothetical conversa- 
tion. It actually happened. Something 
similar happens in scores of Government 
buildings every day and costs rich Uncle 
Sam hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
loss of time and lessened efficiency. Govern- 
ment offices in Washington are literally 
spread all over the map, in all sorts of ram- 
shackle firetraps, where priceless records 
and the lives of employees are constantly 
menaced. Nearly a million dollars a year 
is paid out in rent, and an equal sum is spent 
for upkeep of privately owned buildings. 

A large number of offices are also located 
in temporary, stucco buildings hurriedly 
erected by the Government in public park 
spaces at the time of the war, but still in 
use. Fire danger in them is so great, because 
of wooden floors and cardboard partitions, 
that smoking is prohibited. Nevertheless, 
the complete war records of the boys who 
served in the World War are housed in some 
of them. These documents could never be 
replaced if destroyed. In the same sort of 
buildings are hundreds of thousands of 
income-tax returns and papers bearing on the 
great work of tax collection. Destruction 
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of these by fire (an hourly possibility) 
would mean losses of millions of dollars to 


Uncle Sam. 
A Constructive Program 


All of which explains the determination 
of Congress and the Administration to pass 
the so-called “Public Buildings Bill’ this 
winter. A comprehensive program has been 
evolved, calling for the erection of ten new 
edifices at a total cost of $50,000,000. 
While the crying need of new buildings is 
utilitarian in character, the officials in 
charge of the project have not overlooked 
the fact that these structures are to be 
located in the beautiful city of Washington, 
the nation’s capital, of which all citizens 
are proud. 

The plan contemplates the monumental 
type of architecture, to harmonize with the 
other famous and artistic buildings of the 
city, such as the Capitol, the White House, 
and the Lincoln Memorial. The sites for 
the buildings will be selected in conformity 
with the modernized plan of George Wash- 
ington and Pierre L’Enfant for the creation 
of the finest seat of government in the world. 

At one stroke, therefore, it is proposed to 
get rid of the danger to life and property 
from fire, to provide centralized quarters 
for numerous Government establishments 
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now scattered all over town, and to take 
another big step forward in the develop- 
ment of a magnificent national capital. 

Conditions in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment are merely typical of those in most of 
the Government offices. As the depart- 
ments have expanded over a period of years, 
quarters have been taken wherever they 
could be found. This has not only resulted 
in separating different bureaus from each 
other by long distances, but has also spread 
the . individual units themselves among 
different buildings. 

For example, the personnel of the office 
of the Secretary of Agriculture is scattered 
among ten different locations. The Bureau 
of Plant Industry, as it has grown in im- 
portance and size, has been given a couple 
of rooms here and two more there in one 
year, and the next year has been allotted 
another group of rooms somewhere else, 
until its officers and employees are found 
in fourteen different locations. Altogether, 
the Department of Agriculture occupies 
forty-five buildings or parts of buildings 
widely scattered throughout the District 
of Columbia. 


Fire and Health Hazards 


No new quarters for the Agricultural 
Department have been constructed by the 
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(Incidentally, the Government pays a rent bill for the Department, in the capital, amounting to $183,500 last year) 
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A TYPICAL FRAME-AND-STUCCO BUILDING IN WASHINGTON, BUILT IN WAR-TIME FOR 
TEMPORARY USE 


(Among the Government records in such buildings are those of the World-War veterans and income-taxpayers, in 


constant danger of destruction by fire. In addition, the top floor is so hot in summer as often to necessitate excusing 
employees from work. Twelve of these ‘‘temporary”’ structures are still in existence, having for eight years detracted 
from the magnificence of the capital city) 


Government for seventeen years, although 
its activities have probably doubled in 
that time. Besides using unsuitable rented 
quarters at great expense, the Department 
has also found it necessary to crowd build- 
ings, to the detriment of health and effi- 
ciency. 

“Overcrowding has forced the use of far 
too much basement space for housing 
employees under conditions of poor light 
and ventilation, which should not be im- 
posed upon them,” says an official report on 
the Agricultural Department. “On _ the 
other hand, the top floors of some buildings, 
not deficient in light and air, are so intoler- 
ably hot in summer as to necessitate excus- 
ing employees from duty on certain days.” 

This is literally true. It also applies to 
the Government-owned stucco offices, 
known officially as “Tempo” buildings. 
During protracted hot spells last summer 
the headlines of Washington newspapers 
every day carried the news of this, that, 
and the other Government offices in such 
quarters being closed because employees 
. could not stand the insufferable heat inside 
their rooms. Records were kept which 
showed the temperature inside the offices 
to be from two to ten degrees higher than 
outdoors. 

“There are now in existence twelve of 
these structures,” continues the official 
report, referring to the ‘‘ Tempo” buildings. 
“They are veritable firetraps of the flimsiest 
wooden construction and present a constant 
and most dangerous fire hazard. Several of 
them are literally crowded to the roof with 
priceless and irreplaceable records, the 
destruction of which would mean a stagger- 





ing loss to the Government. That there 
have been no serious fires in these structures 
to date is due entirely to elaborate pre- 
cautions taken by officials in charge of them. 
Aside from these facts, there is no valid 
reason why the business of the United 
States Government should be transacted 
in buildings which are in appearance, com- 
fort, and convenience no better th2~ 
wooden barns. 

“In addition to the practical considera- 
tions, there is the humanitarian considera- 
tion of the working conditions of Govern- 
ment employees. In the summer these 
temporary buildings are intensely hot, and 
in the winter it is difficult to keep them 
warm. It is felt that the Government is 
obligated to give its employees in the 
Government workshop here in Washington 
reasonably decent if not comfortable work- 
ing quarters.” 


Growth of the Internal Revenue Bureau 


One of the most poorly housed Govern- 
ment establishments is the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, which handles income 
taxes and enforcement of the prohibition 
law. Before the war the bureau was a 
relatively small affair, comfortably housed 
in the old Treasury Building. The huge 
work connected with income taxes and 
prohibition, however, has made the Internal 
Revenue Bureau one of the biggest branches 
of the Government, with thousands of em- 
ployees. Its divisions have had to be 
tucked away wherever quarters could be 
found; and the result has been amazing. 

“The most urgent and vital need,” says 
the Public Buildings Commission, created 
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five years ago to solve the Government 
housing problem, ‘‘is the erection of a new 
building for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
This important unit, handling valuable 
papers and records representing billions of 
dollars, is occupying 636,000 square feet of 
floor space in nine different buildings, 
scattered over an area of one and one-half 
miles. The most alarming feature is that 
70.3 per cent. of its space is in the tempor- 
ary, non-fireproof buildings. Should a fire 
get a good start in one of them, that build- 
ing, or possibly an entire group, would al- 
most certainly be destroyed. The loss to 
the Government in such an event would be 
appalling.” 


An Archives Building Needed 


One of the most serious questions in 
Government offices in Washington is, 
“What shall we do with our records?” 
During the 136 years of the Government’s 
life quite an array of documents, papers, 
files, and so forth, has accumulated. Each 
year the number of things of such character 
that must be preserved has increased, until 
to-day the space occupied by files—active, 
semi-active and dead—amounts to 1,830,- 
968 square feet. 

But “the archives of a nation are the 
basis of its history.” So the files are re- 
tained, which means an _ ever-increasing 
fire hazard and the loss of space that could 
otherwise be used for office work. Condi- 
tions are bad in all establishments, but 
they are most dramatically acute in the 
State Department, which is the custodian 
of the most valuable and precious historical 
documents of the nation. All the journals 
of the early Continental Congress, the 
proceedings of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, many of the original acts of Congress, 
the proclamations of Presidents, treaties, 
commissions for the Army and Navy, papers 
dealing with foreign relations, and innum- 
erable other valuable documents are now 
crowded into wooden cases lining the 
various rooms of the old State Depariment 
building from floor to ceiling. 

Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, a veteran 
student of the mechanics of the Govern- 
ment at Washington, and chairman of the 
Public Buildings Commission, puts first 
in the list of ten needed structures a 
National Archives Building. Such an 
institution is included in the program now 
before Congress. It is to be fireproof and 
designed in such manner that the nation’s 


archives can be classified, arranged, and 
indexed so as to make them readily avail- 
able to the various departments of govern- 
ment, to the scholar and student of history, 
and to citizens whose business or profes- 
sional activities would be benefited by 
convenient access to them. At present most 
of the archives of the different offices are 
inaccessible because they are stored away 
in boxes in dark basements. 


The Government’s Rent Bill 


The Public Buildings Commission, in 
its report for 1924 (to be filed when Con- 
gress meets in December) calls attention 
sharply to the size of Uncle Sam’s rent bill 
in his home town of Washington. It also 
points out the interesting fact that, of the 
184 separate buildings in which offices are 
located, only 81 are owned by the Govern- 
ment. In the other 103 Uncle Sam pays 
rent. 

“‘A careful survey of the situation,” says 
the Commission, ‘will bring to the atten- 
tion the astounding realization that a great 
deal of money is being spent. that could 
otherwise be saved. Time, one of the 
chief elements in economy, is wasted 
daily; and efficiency in operation in many 
cases is almost impossible.”’ 

Here is the Government’s rent bill in 
Washington for 1924: 


Treasury Department.............. $77,186.00 
War Denartinent. . ... iccuccee cess 44,982.00 
Department of Justice... ........... 93,864.00 
Navy Departinient. . .. 54. 56.0..- 4,320.00 
Post Office Department............ 53,013.00 
Interior Department............... 15,451.48 
Department of Agriculture.......... 183,500.00 
Department of Commerce........ re 65,500.00 
Department of Labor.............. 24,000.00 
Civil Service Commission. ......... 21,875.00 
Cassatt OF Cras oo iia. so bos dn ewes 10,000.00 
General Accounting Office.......... 72,200.00 
Interstate Commerce Commission. . . 72,058.04 
Railroad Administration........... 65,000.00 
Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany............. 12,297.00 
Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Mexico. ¢ oi 0/06 «000/00 13,822.08 
MOMBN 6 dix nde da ix ueanee nae $829,669.50 


And the above is not the worst of it. 
Many of the old leases provide that the 
Government shall pay for upkeep of the 
rented buildings. In other cases _ the 
Government is forced to make improve- 
ments and repairs in self-defense. As a 
result an undetermined sum (probably as 
great as the above) is expended every year 
for maintenance. 
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Ten New Buildings Proposed 


The ten building projects, which will re- 
lieve congestion, allow for future growth, 
reduce fire hazard to the minimum, promote 
efficiency, save time and improve sanitary 
conditions, will provide new homes for: 


Bureau of Internal Revenue and other 
offices of the Treasury not suitably housed in 
Government-owned buildings. 

The Department of Justice. 

The General Accounting Office. 

The Department of Agriculture. 

The National Archives. 

The General Supply Committee. 

The Department of Commerce. 

The Department of Labor. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The various independent Government establish- 
ments not suitably housed in Government- 
owned buildings. 


The 


All but the structure for the General 
Supply Committee will be classical, orna- 
mental buildings, in harmony with. the 
general architectural scheme of the national 
capital. The Supply Committee’s building 
is to be a warehouse near the railroads. At 
present the Department of Justice, the 

















THE ROTTED FOUNDATION OF ONE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT'S “TEMPORARY” BUILDINGS 

















WOODEN CARD RACKS IN A WOODEN BUILD- 
ING, CONTAINING RECORDS OF THE CENSUS 
BUREAU 


Department of Commerce, the Department 
of Labor, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission occupy rented office buildings. 
Included in the independent establishments, 
which it is proposed to house in one new 
building, are the offices of the Alien Property 
Custodian, the Bureau of Efficiency, the 
Civil Service Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Commission on Fine 
Arts, the International Boundary Com- 
mission, the International Joint Com- 
mission, the Tariff Commission, the Direc- 
tor of the Budget, and the Workingmen’s 
Compensation Commission. 

In its forthcoming report to Congress 
the Public Buildings Commission has 
dramatized the housing problem with 
photographs, strikingly illustrating the bad 
conditions. Such a publication is rare, but 
the members of the Commission believe 
the case is so serious that it calls for unusual 
treatment. The Administration and the 
appropriation committees of Congress are 
behind the program. It is, therefore, prob- 
able that the beginning of Washington’s new 
year, July 1, 1926, will see the great project 
under way. In this case President Coolidge 
believes that an expenditure of $50,000,000 
would be an economy. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF 'THE 
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Locarno as a Step Toward Security 


HE chief author of the Geneva Proto- 

col, it is well understood, was Foreign 
Minister Benes, of Czechoslovakia. What- 
ever the world at large may think of the 
Locarno Treaty and its significance, Mr. 
Benes sees in it a first step toward the 
wider guarantee of European security which 
was offered by the terms of the Protocol. 
This is the viewpoint which he states with 
admirable clearness in an article contrib- 
uted to Foreign Affairs (New York) for 
January. After reviewing the several 
stages of negotiations for security in Europe, 
beginning with the Franco-British pact in 
1919-23 and continuing through the League 
negotiations and the German _ proposals 
for a guarantee pact, Mr. Benes sums up 
his conception of the real meaning of 
Locarno. 

It was clear, he says, to everyone that 
the tension existing in Europe after the 
war could not last very long. The agree- 
ment which has now been reached between 
the two sides that had fought the war, 
means a fundamental change in Europe’s 
political situation. Germany is returned 
to European political life on a basis of 
full equal rights as a new great power. This 
signifies “‘ the creation of a new psychological 
atmosphere in Europe, a new European 
equilibrium and new international condi- 
tions in general. Locarno represents also 
an attempt to arrive at moral disarmament, 
a new moral consolidation and therefore also 
political and economic consolidation. It 
means that forea long time to come the 
present status quo will be accepted in 
Western and Central Europe, a fact which 
is of immense political importance. Finally, 
1t means that present-day Russia will be 
obliged, willingly, to take this into account, 
to include it definitely in its calculations, 
and accordingly to come to an agreement 
with the rest of Europe. I should like to 


point out that we must prepare ourselves 
for an agreement of this kind also with 
Russia. The time is not far distant when 
there will be a second Locarno, when the 
whole of Europe will arrive at an agree- 
ment with Russia. This will be of advan- 
tage alike to Russia and to Europe. The 
United States, also, gradually and in the 
course of time, will probably change its 
attitude toward Europe in consequence of 
the Locarno 2greement.”’ 

As Mr. Benes views it, the safeguarding 
of peace in the Rhine district and Central 
Europe meant safeguarding it to a con- 
siderable extent in the whole of Europe 
and even outside Europe. This last phase 
of the process of pacification will serve as 
the basis of further endeavors to arrive at 
security and to cause the benefits of peace 
to be spread over as large an area as possible. 

Having found that Europe had not 
reached a point where the security problem 
could be solved by means of a universal] 
document, those who proposed the Geneva 
Protocol now accept the Locarno treaty as 
an attempt to arrive at the same end by 
stages in the form of treaties and local 
regional pacts permeated with the spirit 
of the Protocol. Mr. Benes looks forward 
to the time when these regional agreements, 
constantly supplemented, will at last, witl:- 
in the framework of the League of Nations, 
be absorbed by one great world convention, 
guaranteeing world security and peace Ly 
the enforcing of the rule of law in inter- 


state life. 


In the session of the Council of the League cf 
Nations in March, 1925, when the idea of regional 
treaties was opposed to the idea of the Protocol, 
I expressed my doubts or rather my secret hopes 
as follows: ‘“‘When the idea of a regional treaty 
under the egis of the League of Nations and the 
Covenant begins to receive thorough study, I am 
practically certain that if there is a real desire 
for something lasting and firm, something providing 
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genuine security, we shall necessarily return to 
the idea of some kind of Protocol, a limited, partial 
Protocol perhaps, one which is more elastic than 
is our own and more immediately practicable: 
but it will be return to a system that is analogous 
with the present Protocol.” To-day the necessity 
i> confirm and supplement the Covenant is recog- 
nized by everyone. I think that this aim can be 
attained only by a system based on the great 
principles that we incorporated in the Protocol. 


Meanwhile we have commenced along other lines 
which may prove to be very good and may lead 
at last to the same result, 

Though there may be different methods of 
approach, as far as concerns the period of realization 
I am not a pessimist. But time is needful for 
enterprises of this kind. It is necessary to be 
patient, and to go on working unwearyingly, 
without losing courage, and with sincerity and 
devotion. 





England’s Economic Plight 


HE opening article of the current 

North American Review (New York) is 
contributed by the editor, Colonel George 
Harvey, who was our Ambassador to Great 
Britain during the Harding Administration. 
It is entitled “The Plight of England,” and 
the writer’s point of departure is the 
intimation that has recently been given by 
more than one of England’s public men and 
responsible journals that there is a possi- 
bility of default by Great Britain in its 
heavy interest payments to the United 
States. Colonel Harvey begins his discus- 
sion of the question thus presented by 
stating in tabulated form the net financial 
results of the war to the United Kingdom: 


Colonel Harvey finds that there is no 
escape from the conclusion that ever since 
the war England has been and is to-day 
living on her capital. He proceeds to 
enumerate several of the most vital facts in 
the present economic situation. In the first 
place, it appears that England’s period of 
productivity has passed. Her sole function 
henceforward can be only that of ‘“ middle- 
man” or manufacturing intermediary be- 
tween producers of raw materials and con- 
sumers of finished articles, working under 
the competitive disadvantage of huge 
carrying costs. 

For a time the nation based its hopes on 
the precedent of wonderful recovery from 


GREAT BrITAIN—NATIONAL DEBT, 1914-1924 
[March 31 of each year; 000 omitted; source: official reports] 


Funded Terminable Unfunded Other Tota! 
Debt Annuities Debt Liabilities Indebtedness 
EC) 6. ES nae eA et 8 ta £586,718 20,552 35,000 56,384 707,054 
WOES of ciatis cdc as neatorama 583,290 28,041 497,486 56,985 1,165,802 
TOU. co ess G didn SRS Cos 318,460 26,159 1,796,129 56,691 2,197,439 
OWE Bettie WHenseciedeeee 3 SO 317,787 24,045 3,660,614 52,190 4,063,645 
DOES scp 2580s Sis Gibiaie A Sree rdene Be 317,730 21,903 59532,217 20,245 5,921,096 
WOE OKE Sas errdiaw ninwohes cok awaits 317,620 20,645 7,090,675 46,101 7,481,050 
NURI Si sons, oer Bndera shies lathe ams 314,952 19,314 7,497,478 46,863 7,878,607 
MOON 6 scam aiong parent dee dbname euo Mees 314,837 17,698 7,252,874 48,739 7,034,148 
BON sit, 0s: diane aie aha eeea Santis *580,607 16,191 7,079,497 66,231 7,742,526 
MOP 8. cisanleciokgeieow sHule a eee 997,840 13,081 6,760,876 70,329 7,842,726 
BQO oes as-6 2h chs pricsiee Gen eet ee *980,258 13,451 6,686,914 66,491 7,747,114 
*Including 3% per cent. conversion loan. 


While technically there was a reduction 
of the debt from its highest point in 1920 to 
the level reached in 1924, Colonel Harvey 
maintains that actually there was an 
increase, since the lower figures for 1924 
were attained through the disposal of 
accumulated war supplies, constituting 
tangible assets which realized in cash about 
one-fourth of their cost. It appears that 
there has been an actual increase in the 
debt interest charge from 1922-3 to 1925-6 
of £33,000,000 per annum, in spite of the 
exaction of taxes amounting to 23 per cent. 
upon the national income per capita—the 
heaviest ever imposed upon any people. 


the depression following the Napoleonic 
wars. But such a hope seems illusory. 
Britain was virtually a_ self-contained 
nation a century ago, whereas to-day she 
depends on the rest of the world for 
30,000,000 of her people, and the countries 
whence her supplies have come in the past 
are showing narrowing margins in surplus 
food. “Sound economics now forbid that 
grains from India, Australia, Russia, Alberta 
and the Dakotas shall continue to compete 
in the London markets to fill the vacuum in 
the bread supply. Refinements in factory 
costs will no longer tolerate support of 
thousands of ships to carry food one way 
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and factory products the other. The 
irresistible tendency of every country is to 
fabricate its own raw materials.” 

After the Napoleonic wars there was a 
world-wide demand for British goods. This 
made for general employment. In the 
middle of the last century Great Britain was 
producing about one-half of the world’s 
supply of iron and steel. She held the para- 
mount place until 1875. Germany and the 
United States displaced her. The United 
States is now producing more than six times 
the steel output of Great Britain. No 
important field of iron ore has been opened 
in Great Britain since 1850, while in the 
meantime several fields were exhausted, 
and as early as 1913 England imported 
7,442,000 tons of ore, mostly from Spain. 


The simple truth is that Britain has realized on 
her natural wealth in iron; her ore mines are now 
of little value, and the proximity of iron and coal, 
so conducive to low cost in smelting, has ceased to 
be a factor. 

Coal mining is the one great productive industry 
which has seemed likely to be maintained, although 
at depths which has made it too costly for any but 
home consumption. It would now be in a state of 
utter collapse but for a heavy direct subsidy granted 
by the Government, in sheer desperation, to provide 
a few months’ time for study and possible solution 
of a problem which appears upon its face to be 
insoluble. 

The fact most significant in connection with this 
great industry, far more important than questions 
of wages, capital losses and strikes, is that since the 
Armistice the output of both France and Belgium 
has increased materially while that of England has 
decreased 17,000,000 tons. It becomes, indeed, 
almost startling when linked with the extraordinary 
and inadequately realized recuperation of France. 


It appears that Great Britain is paying 
nearly £400,000,000 a year for imported 
foods, that the number of farm laborers is 
400,000 less than it was fifty years ago, and 
that the wages of farm laborers in Norfolk 
have been fixed at the starvation rate of 
twenty-eight shillings a week. Emigration 
as a remedy for overpopulation has failed. 
Last year fewer than 100,000 people left to 
take up residence in the Dominions and 
Colonies as contrasted with 223,000 in 1913. 

Colonel Harvey concludes his article with 
the expression of most kindly sentiments 
towards the people and Government of 
Great Britain. 


No one country has ever had so huge a stake in 
another as the United States has to-day in Great 
Britain. It was a colossal undertaking on the part 
of England to pledge payment in gold of sums 
aggregating one-half of our great national debt. 
But appreciation of even that magnificent commit- 
ment palls before the gratitude we should feel for 


her upholding the standard of integrity among 
nations, whose maintenance as an essential factor 
in the development of civilization is now, at the 
beginning of our new career as the banker of the 
world, more vital to the continuing prosperity of 
our people than to that of any other. 

Our debt to England for proving the fidelity of 
our race, as distinguished thus far from others, to 
recognition of just obligations, is no more measur- 
able in dollars than hers to us in honor. 

No doubt, as we are told persistently, it is our 
duty to help “the world”; but even obligations 
have degrees. Our first duty is to the one great 
country that has established all Anglo-Saxons, our 
people no less than hers, as deservedly and un- 
mistakably preeminent in financial integrity among 
the races of the earth. 

It has become a cardinal principle of Great 
Britain, under the avowed headship of the King, to 
do nothing that might by any possibility impair the 
friendliness of, or give offense to, the United States. 
In honor, no less than in consideration of our own 
material welfare, we should respond in kind and 
make fidelity to our race second only to loyalty to 
our country. 


Naturally the statements made in Colonel 
Harvey’s article regarding Britain’s eco- 
nomic “plight” provoked rejoinders in Eng- 
land. The London Star, admitting that 
Britain lost ‘a virtual steel monopoly” 
many years ago, holds that at the present 
time the British mercantile marine is in 
far better condition than the American, 
and that as for agriculture, if the soil 
could be rescued from English dukes and 
American millionaires who prefer to use it 
for sport instead of food production, there 
is no reason why it should not support as 
many men as in any other country. 

Mr. Robert R. Appleby, speaking for the 
British Empire Chamber of Commerce, 
says that the chief fault in Colonel Harvey’s 
article is that it deals almost entirely with 
Britain and does not take into consideration 
the Empire as a whole. 


Let us for a moment look at this side of the picture. 
From British territories all over the world crude 
materials for manufacturing are exported to the 
United States to the extent of approximately 70 per 
cent. of the entire quantity imported by this country. 
Of the gold production it is unnecessary to speak 
because the press contains reports almost daily of 
imports from Britain, and it is well known that in 
the main almost the entire amount is produced in 
British territory. 

Colonel Harvey quotes Sir George Hunter, the 
chairman of the large ship-building concern at 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, but he omitted to quote the 
comment which appeared in The London Economist 
on Sir George’s statement that dividends in most 
of the British industries were being paid out of 
reserves or had ceased. The Economist pointed out 
in this connection that the latest annual analysis 
of the reports of nearly 1,500 British limited com- 
panies showed that on an average profits had 
increased during the last twelve months. 
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A PORTION OF ONE OF THE HERDS OF BISON AT WAINWRIGHT NATIONAL PARK, CANADA 


Canada’s New Buffalo Preserve 


UNIQUE game preserve has just been 

established by the Canadian Govern- 
ment in Northern Alberta between the 
Peace and Slave Rivers and the Great Slave 
Lake. Up to this time the greatest buffalo 
preserve in the world has been the Wain- 
wright National Park, containing 160 
square miles of fenced-in prairie lands, on 
the Canadian National Railways, about 125 
miles east of Edmonton, the capital city of 
the Province of Alberta. Here the buffalo 
found an agreeable environment and prop- 
agated rapidly. The rapid growth of the 
herd created a problem in forage, and to 
solve this the government at first decided 
to permit 2000 head per year to be slaugh- 
tered. This plan has now been changed, so 
that for the next five years the 2000 surplus 
animals are to be transferred each year to 
the new preserve within the shadow of the 
Arctic Circle. 

In the Game Breeder (New York) Mr. 
Earle W. Gage describes the new ranges 
where 1500 wild buffalo were found before 
the new preserve was created by the govern- 
ment. The buffalo are now to be shipped 
from Wainwright for a thousand miles on 
great scows and railroad trains. They will 
be sent in lots of 200 animals. 

The process of transfer to the new pre- 
serve is thus described: 


Special corrals were constructed at Wainwright 
Park for herding the animals rounded-up for the 
transfer. The animals were branded and loaded into 
railroad stock cars and transferred by rail to the 
end of steel at Waterways, on the Alberta and 
Great Waterways railroad, and then placed aboard 
large scows built like stock pens, pushed by freighters 
of the northern rivers, down the Athabasca River, 


across Lake Athabasca into the Slave River, and 
thence to the unloading point on the banks of the 
latter river, at La Butte, in the heart of the wood 
buffalo reserve, a thousand-mile journey in all. 
Thus is taking place the greatest artificial migration 
of wild animals in the history of man, for nothing 
quite the equal of this transfer has ever taken place 
since man took up the task of preserving animal life 
and safeguarding it against extinction. 

Early in the summer morning the ‘‘ Main Street” 
of little Wainwright town is wakened into life by the 
clatter of hoofs; cowboys and range riders are 
heading for the big enclosure within which. the 
yearling and two-year-old buffalo selected for the 
long journey, are lying, hidden by light poplar 
growth. 

This enclosure is bounded by ten-foot fences of 
stout hog-wire, narrowed sharply to a gate leading 
into the main corral. The wiry cow-ponies, stepping 
briskly down the brown paths worn smooth by the 
tread of thousands and thousands of buffalo hoofs, 
soon locate a bunch of bison. 

‘“*Hi-yi! Up there! Move!” the rangers yell. 
The brush waves wildly in the mild, sunny Alberta 
air. The brown forms, unseen before against 
the green, leap forward followed closely by the 
riders. 

The line of flying brown shapes plunges out into 
the open. Heads down, they dash madly ahead to 
where the narrowing enclosure leads to the wide gate 
of the corral. Scenting danger, the herd attempts to 
break and turn. High in the air rises the column of 
brown dust, through which, at intervals as the 
active ponies work with almost human intelligence 
to urge the animals forward, appear tossing horns, 
mounted men, wildly leaping buffaloes. 

The line straightens. Sweeping down a short 
declivity, the herd streaks up the incline on the 
other side. Through the gate they surge in a mass. 
The huge gate swings to, and the buffalo are inside 
the first corral—the first step to their thousand-mile 
journey is started. 

From the big corral the animals are driven to a 
smaller one, which, in turn leads to the ‘‘squeeze”’ 
or chute, a narrow passage wherein branding with 
the Wainwright park ““W” may proceed with but 
little danger to buffalo or branders. 
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Democracy and Its Alternatives 


OME of the problems of present-day 

democracy were set forth in two lec- 
tures on the Williams Memorial Foundation 
at Johns Hopkins University by Dean 
William Ralph Inge, of St. Paul’s, London, 
during his visit to the United States several 
months ago. These lectures are published 
in a recent number of the Johns Hopkins 
Alumni Magazine (Baltimore). 

Dean Inge frankly avowed at the outset 
his belief that democracy as a form of 
government is a phase through which 
Western civilization has to pass but that 
there is nothing peculiarly sacred about it, 
and that it is retained in England chiefly 
because the few possible alternatives seemed 
worthless. As between Great Britain and 
the United States, Dean Inge was impressed 
by one important difference between the 
governments of the two countries: 


You have the safeguards against revolutionary 
legislation in your written Constitution. If you 
have ever carefully looked into or read a history of 
the way in which the American Constitution was 
drawn up, you will be surprised at the care which 
the legislators who framed it took to erect safe- 
guards, checks, and balances against pure de- 
mocracy. We at home have none of those safe- 
guards, we’ have no written Constitution, and the 
House of Commons can do what it pleases. We are 
much less well protected against the excesses of 
democracy than you are. We have no safeguard 
except the traditional moderation and good sense of 
the English people. Nevertheless, our jaws still 
ache with our efforts to talk American during the 
early part of the war when we were plying the 
American eagle with lumps of sugar in order to 
induce him to fly across the Atlantic. I cannot too 
much admire the efforts of Arthur Balfour (who, 
of course, is a Tory) and others to represent that the 
one aim of the Allies (including, of course, poor 
Nicholas II) was to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. 


The chief things in favor of democracy 
are summed up by Dean Inge as (1) the 
diffusal of a sense of responsibility; (2) its 
educational value; (3) stability and tenac- 
ity; (4) the promotion of social equality. 
As to certain alleged merits of democracy, 
however, Dean Inge expresses some doubt. 
Thus, as to the claim that democracy pro- 
motes liberty, Dean Inge suggests that 
democracy is only possible where there is a 
deep-lying consciousness of unity in the 
community. Then, too, as to the alleged 
peacefulness of democracy, Dean Inge is 
deeply skeptical. He quotes Tocqueville’s 
axiom that “it is hard for a democracy to 
begin or to end a war.” 

















VERY REV. WILLIAM RALPH INGE, D.D., DEAN 
OF ST. PAUL’S (LONDON) 


(From a photograph taken during Dean Inge’s recent 
visit to the United States) 


Dean Inge then proceeds to point out 
what he regards as certain positive defects 
in democracy. Under the head of its 
inefficiency and wastefulness, he contrasts 
the economy with which Napoleon and even 
the Kaiser made war with the “insane 
extravagance” of Lloyd George, from which 
England, he is afraid, will never recover. 
He also notes a deterioration in the per- 
sonnel of democratic governments. He 
concludes that the democratic statesman 
with his hand always on the popular pulse, 
going about and making speeches, has very 
little time to think. “I fancy a great many 
of the blunders that are made by politicians 
in times of crises are simply made because 
they have no time to think.’”’ Other faults 
which Dean Inge notes are government by 
catchwords, social tyranny, weakness of 
the executive, predatory taxation, and 
ignorant opposition to change. 

But bad as are the faults of democracy, 
the proposed alternatives, according to 
Dean Inge, would be far worse. In the 
second lecture he discusses several of these, 
giving chief attention to socialism and 
communism. 
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Anniversary of British Broadcasting 


HE third anniversary (on November 

14) of the trade society to which the 
British Government has entrusted the 
broadcasting service of the country, is 
noted in the New Statesman (London). It 
cites the several outstanding innovations that 
have been brought about during these three 
years: the new jargon that high and low are 
chattering; the new journalism that has 
been bred; the thousands of mechanicians 
it has developed. Above all, it has actually 
changed the mode of life of many. 

All these changes, however, says the New 
Statesman, are but by-products of the much 
more scientific and serious aims which in- 
spire broadcasting experts. Here, thcir 
aims still largely outstrip their accomplish- 
ments: 


Their potted science, history, and economics may 
conceivably light eternal fires in a bosom here and 
there, and embark some eager mind on a course of 
genuine study; but we fancy that most of their 
auditors switch off the valves when an educational 
item is announced. 


Then the article makes a statement, per- 
haps surprising to an American atdience: 


he case of music, however, is far different. 
Many thousands of people who never voluntarily 
listened to music three years ago are developing 
for it a real taste. Others who could only appreciate 
a lively fox-trot are yielding themselves to the 
troubling harmonies of the great masters. This 
phase of broadcasting is still in its infancy. Com- 
pared with Germany, we have never been a musical 
people; but the nation is now becoming far more 
ready to go to concerts. It is buying more music. 
It is even denying itself to buy good gramophones 
and first-classerecords, so that music which intrigued 
it across the ether may be available on demand in 
the home. This is probably the greatest of the 
many real achievements of the B. B. C. (British 
Broadcasting Company); never before in history 
have a small body of commercial men done so much 
to make a nation musical in so short a time. 


This is undoubtedly true to some extent 
in our own country; we will leave it to the 
individual to decide the extent. Has the 
transmission of good music intrigued and 
educated the American public? 

A further contribution cited by the New 
Statesman is certainly considerable, and 
indeed invaluable. Dwellers in remote 
country villages are no longer isolated: they 
hear the news of the world daily, eminent 
speakers and thinkers are accessible to them 
now for the first time—music, the greatest 
comedians, news of household conven- 


iences. The cost of a set is so small, if 
a transmitting aerial is near, that working- 
men can afford the hobby; if they are 
farther off, many as yet can not afford even 
the cheapest devices, although better and 
less expensive sets are being put on the 
market almost daily. 

The New Statesman lays the fact that 
educated persons refuse to take this hobby 
seriously to two principal causes: the char- 
acter of the programs, and the quality of 
production of the average commercial 
instrument. 

One cause which limits the excellence of 
the programs is the fact that with long- 
distance transmission still unsatisfactory 
most persons are largely confined to one 
station, and the programs offered by it 
therefore result in a smattering of subjects 
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in order to appeal to everyone, which only | 


disgusts the more educated of the audience. 


Also the commercial receivers, considered |7 


more than good enough for most of this 
olla podrida, fall down in the transmission 
of really good speeches, sermons, and 
music. 

It seems to be beyond question, however, 
that any science which has made such 
strides already should overcome these dif- 
ficulties in short order: 


Already any intelligent amateur, whose experience 
is only two years old, can supply himself with an 
installation which is practically immune from dis- 
tortion and will not dishonor the notes of a Pade- 
rewski or a Chaliapin. The ranks of the inefficient 
manufacturers, the ignorant dealers and the un- 
discriminating purchasers shrink every month. 


Before long, accurate reproduction will be the rule © 


rather than the exception. Simultaneously, the 
transmission of programs will be so reorganized 
that almost every listener will be able to make his 
selection between two or three distinct programs. 
This improvement is, perhaps, more easily advo- 


cated than achieved, for our ether is already more [© 
crowded than our roads, and the rights of shipping 


and commercial communication must be jealously 
safeguarded. There may be a little delay before 
the public is served by a comparatively few high- 


powered stations in lieu of the present litter of feeble ~ 


transmitters; but as the shorter wave-lengths are 
mastered, as the selectivity of receivers improves, 
as wireless becomes genuinely directional and the 
receipt of a message is limited to instruments which 
desire to take it, these problems will be overcome. 


The scientific stimulus to the radio-fans 
is immense, and their probable future skill 
and interest, and its outcomes, cause many 
interesting speculations. 
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Already young farm lads spend their evenings 
. next morning 


- that they picked up Zurich or Munster or Madrid 


overnight. At present they listen only to hear 
the announcer name his station, and so confirm 
their bag. But no great flight of the imagina- 


tion is required to picture an era of international 
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proadcasting in a universal language, and at least 


» apartial removal of the curse of Babel. 


The present censorship and emasculations 
of programs is almost undoubtedly tran- 
sient, as are the other hindrances to the 
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B.B.C.—the vested rights of the theater, 
the concert platform, the newspaper and 
the author. 


But the multitude of its grateful adherents is 
ample testimony to its general success in one of the 
most complex and embarrassing undertakings that 
ever a showman tackled. Still the B.B.C. is a dual 
personality. In one coat it organizes programs. In 
another coat its members make and sell receivers. In 
the latter guise they perhaps feel more shame-faced. 
They have made and sold a great many inferior 
receivers; they have vrofiteered rather greedily. 





The Highly Educated Scot 


LEARNED Englishman, who was 

neither a Scotchman nor an Irishman, 
remarked recently on how many of the 
American college presidents and prominent 
divines with whom he had come in contact 
were Scotch, even to an accent, and none 
the less scholars for that. It is true that 
for hundreds of years—it is five hundred 
since the first university was founded at St. 
Andrews—the Scottish people has been 
famous for its love of learning, and its 
carefully trained students have reached 
world-wide distinction in the fields of 
higher education at home and abroad. 

The Scottish educational system which 
has always been among the best in the 
world, is changing with the times, and 
many elderly Scots view this with alarm, as 
synonymous with the passing of old-time 
excellence. In an article in the London 
Review of Reviews for November 15th, Mr. 
J. G. Fyfe, a Scot himself, admirably 
justifies the change. He entitles his article 
“The Scottish Universities: a Survey and a 
Comparison’; it is a survey of the uni- 
versities as they are to-day, which at the 
same time destroys invidious comparisons 
with the universities of the past. The 
problem Mr. Fyfe is discussing is not con- 
fined to Scotland. His definition of the 
function of a university as a social as well 
as an academic institution is one often 
given to-day. In Scotland until recent 
years there has been an almost complete 
lack of any social side—primarily the 
result of campusless universities and the 
poverty of the students. The Scottish 
universities of the past have been very 
serious-minded places indeed. 

“The times have changed,” and the 
course is no longer almost wholly prescribed 
in such a college as that of Fine Arts, for 


example, which alone has the aim of all- 
round scholarship; for of course other 
faculties, such as Medicine, Theology, and 
Science, have always been and are all more 
or less specialized, and prescribed. And how 
the four main arts curricula have changed 
from the old courses required! Those 
who lament the deterioration of the Scottish 
Universities base their complaints largely 
on the fact that the Classics are no longer 
compulsory for an Arts degree. This, too, 
is a war we wage in America. There are 
those who think Latin and Greek the main- 
stays of culture, essential as mental disci- 
pline and an inspiration to accuracy. And 
there are those who do not see why this 
same mental discipline may not derive 
from other subjects which are more akin to 
the major interests of the student, and 
closer to his everyday needs. Between the 
two groups lies a generation of educational 
thinking, and theory. 

“The times have changed,” continues 
Mr. Fyfe: 


Forty years ago the Arts Faculty was dominated 
by students preparing for the Church, a profession 
for which the old curriculum was ideal. To-day 
the vast majority of Arts students aim at the teach- 
ing profession, and the modern teacher has to be a 
specialist. . . . To-day the number of men who 
have a general education may be comparatively 
small, but the ranks of specialists have swelled, and 
it is the specialist who counts. ... A teacher of 
mathematics who has not studied Latin may not 
have as mellow an outlook as the man who has, but 
as far as his teaching of his own subject goes the lack 
of a classical education is no drawback. 


In defense of the scholarship of to-day, 
Mr. Fyfe says: 


In Scotland an Arts course is a necessary pre- 
liminary to the Church and to Law; and, as a rule, 
students intending to enter these professions take 
Latin (with Greek in the case of the Church). Most 
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men, too, who are studying for the higher Civil 
Service examinations take Classics, and there are 
still many students who take honors in Latin and 
Greek, or in Latin and some other subject. As far 
as such students are concerned, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to prove that the standard of 
classical scholarship to-day is in any way inferior to 
what it was before 1889. 

One point must be borne in mind—that, before the 
undergraduate of to-day can matriculate, he has to 
pass a preliminary examination or its equivalent, 
whereas in the old days no such qualification was 
necessary. ... It is well also to mention here that 
the degree examinations become more difficult as 
time goes on. ... 


Mr. Fyfe also discusses the advance that 
has been made in providing adequate social 
life for the students, such as English uni- 
versities have. The cuief obstacles are 
money difficulties which have forced many 
of the’students to work when they should be 
playing, and kept them from joining clubs, 
societies, and even the Students’ Union, 
which is the very center of the social life of 
a Scottish university. These have in many 
cases been lessened or removed by endow- 
ments and scholarships. 


Moreover, through the munificence of the late 


Andrew Carnegie, any student can, without loss of 
pride and almost for the asking, have the major 
part of his fees paid by the Carnegie trust. 


The absence of residential colleges is a 
drawback not entirely to be overcome by 
clubs and societies, although they have done 
much to make possible those friendships 
and opportunities for the exchange of 
opinion and for games without which a 
university education loses half its value. 

The change with regard to social activi- 
ties, and particularly athletics, is of very 
recent origin. In fact, the reformation was 
brought about, says M. Fyfe, by the influx 
of ex-service men after the war, who 
believed in the value of friendships, and 
organized athletics. It is working to the end 


... that Scottish students may be not only 
erudite, but also refined in manner, human through 
their knowledge of humanity, and endowed with 
that broad sympathy born of fellowship which 
counts for so much in this world. . . . The Scottish 
Universities have always been democratic institu- 
tions, for in Scotland the passion for education is 
common to all classes. . . . Scottish thrift, Scot- 
tish ambition, and Scottish achievement . ; . itis to 
these qualities that Scottish education owes its 
preéminence. 





Educational Reforms in Germany 


EFORE the fateful days of August, 

1914, one would have said there was 
no more stable educational edifice in the 
world than the scholastic system of Ger- 
many, with its intricate interweaving of 
politics and pedagogy and its definite struc- 
ture rising rank on rank and tier on tier 
from the kindergarten to the Minister of 
Education. 

But the earth-shaking events of the years 
between then and now have not been 
without an effect upon this structure, 
according to a French critic, Jean Sorel, 
writing in the Mercure de France (Paris). 

Thus, he says, in part: 

The fate of scholastic reform in Germany is 
closely related to the general movement of ideas. 

In the democratic enthusiasm with which the fall 
of the imperial government was greeted, the legis- 
lators of Weimar conceived the idea of a national 
school which should embody fresh ideals. But their 
generous faith was gradually worn away by contact 
with everyday realities; the fundamental laws 
which they promised to set in operation were 
enacted tardily and laboriously; some of them, 
indeed—and these the principal ones—have not yet 
emerged from the prefatory labors of various com- 
missions, and everything points to the probability 


that when they do so they will be more or less 
remote from the spirit of the constitution. 


Furthermore, recent successes of the 
more conservative elements of the popula- 
tion have had a rather paralyzing effect 
upon reform measures while, as everyone 
knows, the German people have inevitably 
been urgently occupied by the problems 
arising from international events. There 
are, too, difficulties in the application of 
legislation to schools under the republican 
government elsewhere than in the political 
and economical conditions of the movement. 
M. Sorel continues: 


Amid the noise of controversy and the political 
instability of the state it is difficult to discern the 
probable features of the school of to-morrow. It 
may be predicted, however, that the features that 
characterize it will be pretty much the same in all 
nations. 

It will completely disembarrass itself from 
military discipline a la Prussia and will follow a 
course of civic and moral education leading towards 
the goal of autonomy and of individual and personal 
dignity and responsibility. 


Finally it will be, according to M. Sorel, 
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Since we find throughout the entire world a 
resistless current of opinion impelling the schools 
of tradition to assume new forms, it will certainly 
be not without interest to follow the efforts of the 
German Government to modernize its primary 
instruction. But we must wait to see the results in 
order to judge the accomplished work. Let us be 
curious and, at the same time, circumspect in this 
matter. 





Paderewski as Statesman 


‘ 


MAN who is described as “one of the 
A best known, one of the most written 
about and one of the least understood of 
those who stand foremost among men”’ is 
the subject of an article by Col. Edward M. 
House in the December Harper’s. Of one 


’ thing Colonel House is fully convinced— 


that of the small group of real leaders who 
emerged during the Great War, Ignace 
Jan Paderewski long since made good his 
title to enduring fame. 

Paderewski was born in the Province of 
Podolia, Russian Poland, in 1860. Hopeless 
as the future of Poland seemed at that time, 
Paderewski in early life made the cause of 
a united Poland his own. After he had 
grown up and become a composer and 
musician he was able to serve that cause 
well. 


When the world realized that he was the master 
of his art, he was called for in many lands, and 
wherever he went he met the most influential people 
of every country. Not only did he meet them, but 
his charming personality made them his friends, and 
to be a friend of Paderewski means almost surely 
to be a friend of Poland. And in this way did he go 
to the far corners of the earth, giving pleasure to 
those whose privilege it was to hear him and creating 
a personal influence which later he brought to bear 
with powerful effect when the resurrection of his 
beloved Poland lay in the balance. 


When the Great War broke Paderewski 
realized that if Poland was again to become 
an independent state the Allies must win. 
Believing that the United States and Great 
Britain would be the dominating factors in 
bringing about this decision, Paderewski 
gave up his music and devoted his entire 
time and energies for several years to work 
for the Allies and for Poland. At that time 
Colonel House came in close touch ‘with 
Paderewski and the two traced on the map 
of Central and Eastern Europe the outlines 
ot what they thought should be a homoge- 
neous Poland. This was essentially the same 
state that was created at Versailles, for at 
that conference both Paderewski and 


Colonel House were in positions to help 
make their earlier dreams come true. 

It will be recalled that among the Four- 
teen Points, formulated by President Wil- 
son, in 19%7, was the demand for a revivi- 
fied Poland. It was not until then, says 
Colonel House, that the German Poles, the 
Russian Poles and the Austrian Poles felt 
the urge for united action. Up to that time 
Poles in the Central Empires had been fight- 
ing their kinsmen in Russia. In all three 
empires Poles were bound to the war 
machines of each nation. The first out- 
standing service which was rendered by 
Paderewski to his people came about, 
according to Colonel House, under the 
following circumstances: 


Before Paderewski came to the United States to 
devote himself to the Polish cause, the American 
Poles were divided by misunderstandings and sus- 
picions and lacked a concrete and definite program. 
One section was pro-German, one pro-Austrian, 
under the delusion that the Central Empires would 
finally win. In this way it was thought that the 
condition of their countrymen in those empires 
would be much improved. The majority, however, 
were friendly to the Allies, upon the theory that, 
should the Allies win, Russia would be forced to 
keep the faith and grant autonomy, at least, to 
Polish Russia. Nevertheless, the minority were 
better organized and supplied with money and, in 
consequence, were potent beyond their actual 
numerical strength. The leaders of the majority, 
on the other hand, sought the influence of the 
American Government and urged, through the 
Allied Embassies in Washington, formal assurance of 
the promised independence. Certain leaders of 
importance undertook to obtain military forces 
through Polish volunteers in return for such an 
assurance. 

When Paderewski reached America, the entire 
situation under his direction was immediately 
changed. He gave to the American Poles a single 
purpose, checking all scattered and futile desires, 
and putting an end to individual activities of 
patriotic, though misguided, persons whose ambi- 
tions it was to lead as well as to serve. Having fore- 
seen before others the part the United States was to 
play in the great tragedy, even though she was not 
then in the war, and even though President Wilson 
refused to be goaded into the war before the right 
hour had struck, Paderewski never lost faith in the 


























MR. IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 
ultimate outcome or his belief in the justice of the 
American President and the American people. In 
what measure the efforts and sagacity of Paderew- 
ski were crowned by success may be gauged by the 
fact that toward the close of 1916 his countrymen in 
America, without dissent, chose him as _ their 
plenipotentiary, conferring upon him power of 
attorney to act for them and decide all political 
matters in their name and on their behalf. This 
important document, unique of its kind, bore signa- 
tures and seals representing the authority of all the 
leading Polish societies and organizations in the 
United Siates. 


Ccloncl House describes the Paderewski 
of that period as a wholly different per- 
sonality trom the artist, the composer, the 
poetic Crcamer whom the world had known 
for so many years. He was now the orator, 
the executive and man of aciion. For five 
years he never once touched the piano, and 
all that time he was firm in the conviction 
that he would never again turn to music as 
a profession—a decision which happily 
proved not to be final. 

When the Armistice came Paderewski 
sought the aid of influential friends whom 
he had made in every country. One of these, 
Arthur James Balfour, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in Great Britain, 
advised Paderewski to organize a concrete 
Polish government so that it might send 
representatives to the Peace Conference 
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and have a voice in determining Polish 
questions. Paderewski proceeded to Po. 
land by way of Danzig and as a result of the 


elections which were promptly held the ) 


Polish Diet was convened and Paderewski 





was chosen Prime Minister with authority F 


to proceed to Paris to act as spokesman for 
the Government. 

Of the Versailles Conference Colonel 
House, who saw it all, says that it became as 


a fiery furnace and few survived its cruel and [ 
relentless flames. f 
; 


Of those few I should place Paderewski first. He 
came to Paris in the minds of many as an incongru- 
ous figure, whose place was on the concert stage, 


and not as one to be reckoned with in the settlement ; 


of a torn and distracted world. He left Paris, in the 
minds of his colleagues, a statesman, an incompar- 
able orator, a linguist, and one who had the history 
of his Europe better in hand than any of his brilliant 
associates. Had he been representing a power of the 
first class he easily would have become one of the 
foremost of those whose decisions were finally to be 





written into the Peace. As it was, he played a great [)  4-00:,., 
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Paderewski was one of the few at Paris who had 
an outlook wider than his own country. While he 
was for Poland and her needs if she was to become } 
an important state, yet he was for Europe as a whole | 
a Europe that could live in peace within itself. | 


patriotism and courage, of which it is always in need. | y 





Many and constant were his proposals looking to 
the safeguarding of the rights of minorities in the 
old and in the newly created states. 


thought she could digest. His recommendations to 
those having the deciding voice, if accepted, would 
have brought a fuller measure of peace, not alone to | 
Poland, but to Continental Europe as well. He saw | 
clearly and with vision, and had the courage to | 
combat public opinion both at home and abroad. } 
This—always a difficult task—was_ especially 





Later Paderewski resigned the premier- 
ship of his own volition, although he might 


To the question, many times asked, | 
whether Paderewski will again be called to | 
Poland to serve as Prime Minister or | 


President, Colonel House replies that such '— 
> Spain, fc 


a development is unlikely’ 


It would be an anticlimax for him to assume office 
unless an emergency arises. He wants no office for 
the sake of it. He is content with his books, his 
friends, and his Art. i 
lovely woman who has been his wife during his J 
stormy and tranquil years. With a subtle and 
unerring instinct for his fame and for his future, her 
influence will be against a return to the political 
arena. In this, as in the essential things of life, 
her judgment and his run parallel. 





Unlike other (7 


representatives at Paris, he never asked for Poland ie 
more than he thought was just or more than he } 
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difficult in the conditions following the World War. © 
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His guardian angel is the @ 








easily have continued in power and become ) 
an autocrat. His triumphal return to the | 
profession of music is a familiar story. ~ 
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' ance during recent months. 
- attempts to explain the essence of this 
' curious phase of European governmental 
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The Spanish Dictatorship 


APTAIN-GENERAL PRIMO DE 
C RIVERA has just taken the first step 
in reorganizing the political life of Spain, 
after more than two years of military dic- 
tatorship, by a nominal return to con- 
stitutional government and the establish- 
ment of a civilian cabinet. This Cabinet, 
incidentally, is composed of members of the 
Patriotic Union party, a civil organization 
brought together under the Premier’s guid- 
Charles Petrie 


transition in an article for the Dublin 
Review. 

Mr. Petrie notes that the end of the 
Great War found Spain “one of the most 
prosperous nations in the world,” but during 
the post-war period most of this wealth was 
dissipated through industrial disputes and 


Syndicalist outrages, with practical paraly- 


) sis on the part of the Government. One of 


the important factors in the establishment 
of the dictatorship on September 13, 1923, 
was the Moroccan fiasco, which Premier 
Rivera has now rectified with considerable 
success by codperation with the French. 
Mr. Petrie says that General Primo de 
Rivera and the Spanish army are far more 
representative of Spain than were the 
deputies whom he ejected from the Cortes 
two years ago. ‘There is apparently no 
comparison with the English army system, 
but a strong resemblance to the ancient 
Roman Empire, and Professor Petrie be- 
lieves that ‘‘the influence of events in Italy 
has been, and still is, very strong in Spain.” 
In this connection, he says: 


Both Professor Perez-Bueno and Senor Goi- 
coechea realize that Signor Mussolini and the move- 
ment which is associated with him have given 
definite expression to that feeling of reaction against 
the old forms of government which precipitated the 
war and then proved unable to control the monster 
which they had created. This disillusionment with 
the virtues of democracy did not escape neutral 
Spain, for the increasing disorder seemed to herald a 
return of the anarchy of the Republic. The ex- 
pression of this feeling naturally took a different 
lorm in the two countries. In Italy, so recently 
unified, a new national force had to be created, 
while in Spain it was ready to hand in the army. 
In both countries the present state of affairs is 
admittedly only temporary, but in both it is essen- 
tial that there should be a new generation ready to 
handle the reins of office before the present rulers 
can safely relinquish their present task. The 
Italian army could never have voiced the feeling of 
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the people as the Spanish has done, for it has no 
national tradition behind it, while Fascismo would 
never have taken root in the rather skeptical political 
soil of Spain. The movements are different, as 
the history of the two nations made it inevitable 
that they should be, but the feelings of which they 
are the expression are very similar. 

The.three principal factors in Spanish national 
life are the Church, the monarchy, and the army, 
and by examining the relations of the Directory with 
these institutions it is possible to gauge the amount 
of support it is receiving from the country as a whole. 
Anti-clerical politicians may secure a temporary 
notoriety and republican forms of government ac- 
quire a transitory popularity, but Spain is at heart 
essentially Catholic and monarchical, and if the 
Directory did not recognize that fact its success 
would be as ephemeral as that of the theorists who 
drew up the egregious Constitution of 1812, a docu- 
ment that completely ignored the existence of the 
only important factors in the country. 

In spite of some Protestant writers to the con- 
trary, the Church in Spain invariably supports every 
properly constituted government, and its opposition 
is solely provoked by specific acts of hostility toward 
religion. Its relations with the Directory are much 
the same as those with former administrations which 
showed the same respect for religion that General 
Primo de Rivera and his colleagues have done, and 
the same care for religious education in the schools. 

With the monarch himself the relations of 
the Directory have been as cordial as with the 
Church. King Alfonso is in theory a constitutional 
sovereign, but im practice the kaleidoscope of 
Spanish politics has often forced him to rule as well 
as to reign; and at this moment it is impossible to 
say whether he governs through the Directory or 
the Directory through him... . 

He, together with the King of the Belgians and one 
or two other monarchs, is a ruler of the type that is 
causing an increasing number of people all over the 
world to ask themselves if monarchy is not after all 
the safest refuge for the distracted nations of to-day. 








At any rate, it is his support of the Directory which 
has recommended it to his subjects. 

General Primo de Rivera has thus secured the 
support of the industrial and commercial classes by 
his reéstablishment of internal order and by the 
improvements which he has effected in the public 
services, the approval of the Church by his respect 
for religion, and the all-important aid of the King 
in the effort to effect a new Spanish Renaissance, 
but strangely enough at one time the army itself 
was by no means united in his favor. 


Although the older politicians continue to 
intrigue, they seem to have no following, 
and Mr. Petrie thinks the Freemasons and 
Bclshevists are more dangerous, but says, 
“they are not specially the enemies of the 
Directory so much as of all government 
conducted on Christian lines.” The Cata- 
Jazs, he thinks, will defer their demands 
urtil a more seasonable opportunity, and 
Rivera will continue in power until he 
decides that there are those waiting to 
carry on the work of the Directory, to 
whom he can turn over the reins of power. 

Meantime, late dispaiches state that 
dictatorial methods will continue in regulat- 
ing public finances, restoring national 
economy, and reforming taxation. Political 
reform apparently must wait, and the time 
is not yet ripe when parliamentary reform 


can be attempted. Notable improvements; 


according to an editorial in the New York 
Times, have been carried out. 

Laws for the reform of municipal and provincial 
administration have been promulgated, aimed. at 
decentralization and non-partisanship. A year ago 
the Directorate boasted that it had opened 1500 
new schools. On the practical side it has proceeded 
with the building up of a political party, the Pa- 
triotic Union, upon which to base the restoration of 
parliamentary government. 


It would seem, from these observations, 
that Italy offers a political laboratory for a 
new form of centralized government, while 
Spain aims at decentralization, both, how- 
ever, having strong support from the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


The Catalonian Separatist Agitation 


One phase of Rivera’s reforms is more 
fully discussed in an article in the Edinburgh 
Review, by Mr. R. E. Gordon George. 

The Spanish Government cannot and 
does not deny that differences of race, 
tongue, and loyalties exist in Spain, and 
the ancient kingdom of Catalonia feels these 
differences so strongly that they are de- 
manding not only home rule, but complete 
separation from Spain. Rivera has no 
intention of acceeding to such a demand 
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until the separation is “manifest as a 
practical necessity.”” There is no likelihood 
of this, as at present, separation from Spain 
would probably spell economic suicide for 
the ancient kingdom. 

Rivera’s first step in combating Cata- 
lonian nationalism was the abolition of the 
Mancomunidad, or Grand Assembly of the 
four provincial assemblies of Catalonia, 
Since its establishment in 1914, nationalism 
and lawlessness have so _ increased in 
Catalonia that the disorder in Barcelona 
alone has exceeded that of all the realm. 
This, linked with the commercial impetus 
given to Spain by the war, and the conse- 
quent depression since the war, has made the 
revolutionary syndicates exceedingly active. 

Rivera was Captain-General of Barcelona, 
and a very popular one, when he demanded 
to be made dictator. He has made every 
cffort to draw Catalonia back to Spain by 
kindly means, and since these have failed, 
now demands uncompromising loyalty, and 
enforces his laws to the letter. All national- 
ist tendencies have been suppressed as far 
as possible; among them the use of the 
Catalonian tongue has been forbidden. 
Rivera and the Directorate still hope to win 
Catalonia back to a loyalty which will make 
home rule possible for them. 

One of the most interesting and power(tl 
forces in Catalonia is the Somaten, which 
was the model for the Fascio. It is a group 
of unpaid and patriotic citizens who help 
preserve order. Their influence in Catalonia 
is so strong, that their unquestioning 
allegiance to the new Director has done 
much to quell the Revolutionaries. 

Certainly the situation to-day is by no 
means as serious as 1t was two years ago. 

An interesting point is made by Mr. 
George in his conclusion: Spain—including 
its King—is skeptical about Spanish politics. 
Public indifference to and ignorance of 
political-affairs does away with one of the 
strongest tools of parliamentary govern- 
ment—public opinion. All stimulus to 
disinterested service and political enterprise 
is deadened among the governing body by 
the inability of the people to comprehend 
or encourage political advance. 

Rivera has gone to war with this state of 
affairs, with education as his chief weapon. 
If his program succeeds, he believes that 
the Spanish people will reénter the sphere 
of influence to which the survival of ler 
language and culture in so many parts of 
the world entitles her. 
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Dismal Swamp 


ROBABLY no geographical name has a 

more romantic sound to the ears of an 
American than that of the ‘‘ Dismal Swamp 
of Virginia”; which, as Dr. Arthur Hollick 
tells us in the Journal of the New York 
Botanical Garden, is a misnomer, since a 
considerable part of the swamp lies in the 
State of North Carolina. The reason why 
popular nomenclature ascribes a monopoly 
of the swamp to Virginia is that it has always 
been easier of access from the Virginia side. 
Moreover, one of its most striking features 
—Lake Drummond—lies wholly within the 
boundaries of the Old Dominion. 

Dr. Hollick’s brief article, based on an 
illustrated lecture, is a handy summary of 
interesting information concerning the phys- 
ical features of the celebrated swamp, but 
does not reproduce any of the historical and 
legendary data connected with it. Many 
readers will be surprised to learn 


solution. It is palatable and wholesome, 
and was formerly much used on shipboard, 
especially on long voyages, as it had the 
reputation of never becoming foul. 

The lake may be reached during times of 
high water—that is, during and after rainy 
periods—by means of Washington and 
Jericho ditches. These were cut through 
the swamp many years ago for lumbering 
purposes. They are navigable by small row- 
boats, which are propelled mostly by poling, 
as they are more or less choked by vegeta- 
tion and by trees that have fallen into and 
across them. A journey along one of these 
ditches, through the heart of the swamp, is 
an interesting and fascinating experience, as 
it affords opportunity to observe the wild 
life, both animal and vegetable, at «lose 
range. 





that the swamp is larger, by 300 
square miles, than the State of - 
Rhode Island. It embraces 
about 1,500 square miles, which 
is about twenty-seven times the 
area of Staten Island. 


Its surface is almost level, sloping 
gradually from the southwest toward 
the northeast with an elevation above 
the mean tide level of only about 12 
to 22 feet. In consequence, its drain- 
age is so imperfect that it may be 
likened to a gigantic sponge that 
remains constantly water-soaked and 
more or less inundated throughout 
most of its extent. Certain portions, 
however, become more or less dry in 
periods of drought, and quite a large 
portion of its former area—some 700 
square miles along its eastern border— 
has been permanently reclaimed by 
means of drainage ditches and canals, 
in recent years, and converted into 









In recent years, however, the const ruc- 
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farming land. 








Lake Drummond lies nearly 
at the swamp’s center. It is an 
almost circular body of fresh 
water, about 234 by 3 miles in 
diameter, with an almost uni- 
form depth of about 6 feet. The 
water, though clear, is yellowish 
brown in color, having much the 
appearance of strong tea. 
Wonderful antiseptic properties 
are claimed for it, due to the 
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tion of the Dismal Swamp Canal has pro- 
vided a permanent, broad channel which is 
destined to be made a part of the great 
interior waterway that is to extend from 
New Jersey to Florida. This canal is 
navigable by steamboats of small size. It 
is connected with Lake Drummond by 
means of a “feeder”—a wide-cut channel 
navigable by row-boats, motor-boats, etc. 
There are two locks between tide water and 
the lake—the lower or salt-water one at 
Deep Creek, and the upper or fresh-water one 
about three-fourths of a mile from the lake. 

Along and adjacent to the banks of the 
waterways are many dense thickets of cane- 
brake. The forest trees, that form the mass 
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of the vegetation, consist largely of red 
maple, sour gum, persimmon, willow oak, 
ash, magnolia, white cedar, and bald 
cypress. The last constitutes the most 
conspicuous and striking arborescent feature 
of the swamp, which seldom fails to excite 
the wonder and admiration of every 
observer, especially when seen for the first 
time. It is one of the most remarkable of 
all our Eastern forest trees. The massive 
buttressed base; the peculiar excrescences 
known as ‘‘knees,” that arise from the 
roots; the tall, straight trunks, and the 
delicate feathery foliage, mark these trees 
as unique, in their way, as are the Sequoias 
and Redwoods of California. 





An Incident in the Life of Julius Kruttschnitt 


HE recent death of Mr. Julius Krutt- 

schnitt, for many years chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Southern 
Pacific Railway, called out a remarkable 
tribute from the pen of Mr. E. S. Glascock, 
which appeared in the Manufacturer’s 
Record of Baltimore. 

By way of preface to Mr. Glascock’s 
account of an incident in Mr. 
Kruttschnitt’s youthful days 
which was known to only a few 
of his friends, it may be said 
that yellow-fever epidemics in 
the South fifty years ago in- 
spired a terror which we of to- 
day can only faintly appreciate. 

The story as related by Mr. 
Glascock follows: 


In 1878 Julius Kruttschnitt left 
McDonough School, near Baltimore, 
and accepted a position with Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas Railway & 
Steamship Co. He reported for duty 
at New Orleans and was put in charge 
of a small surveying party. The work 
to be done was distant from the city 
in a sparsely inhabited district hardly 
more than a swampy wilderness. 

The party had been at work but 
a short while when one of the chainmen was brought 
down with yellow fever. Every man in Krutt- 
schnitt’s squad fled for his life. 

Think for a moment of the situation in which 
Kruttschnitt found himself. Young—he was in his 
early twenties—brilliant, conscious of his powers and 
of his worth to the world, with ten years of arduous 
preparation behind him and seething with the con- 
fident ambition of strong, capable youth, must he 
throw all this in the scale to ease the suffering and 
tend the wants of a man who in all human probabil- 
ity must die, and who could be fully replaced by 
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any one of thousands of his kind? The cold light of 
analytical reason finds but little excuse for the course 
he took. But, thank God! the cold light of analyti- 
cal reason is not the only light to guide us, and the 
light that shone in Kruttschnitt’s soul was a far 
brighter and purer one. 

He stayed with his man. To obtain necessaries 
he erected a board over a rising bit of ground some 
distance from his camp and wrote on it what he 
needed from day to day. Having attracted at- 
tention to it, he was furnished with 
whatever could be obtained. The 
supplies were placed on the hill and 
he brought themtin. Weeks of this, 
alone with a delirious and dying man, 
and facing a loathsome death with a 
rotting corpse beside him! 

The man died. Yet Kruttschnitt 
thought his duty not completed. He 
made his requisition on the boatd, 
now warped and weather-beaten by 
rain and sun, for a coffin, a Bible and 
a spade. 

Alone he dug the grave; he placed 
the body, exhaling the horrible con- 
tagious disease from every pore, in 
the coffin, and lowered it to its last 
resting place. He read the funeral 
service over the grave and filled it. 
Then, no jot or tittle left for him to do, 
he went home and to bed with yellow 
fever. 

Julius Kruttschnitt did much that 
was of great material service to the 
world. That of which we have spoken was of prac- 
tically none—water for one parched mouth that 
otherwise had none—a comforting sense to one 
poor, ignorant, dying soul that he should not die 
alone, and a decent respect shown to his remains. 

Yet in the fact that man is capable of such things 
lies the hope of the world. 


As an engineer and executive Mr. 
Kruttschnitt, in later years, rose to one of 
the highest positions in the railroad world. 
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The New Phonograph 


ERHAPS the necessity of doing some- 

thing to offset formidable rivalry of radio 
was the mother of the latest invention in the 
art of the phonograph. Be this as it may, 
phonograph ‘“‘fans” agree with the pro- 
moters of the new “orthophonic”’ talking 
machine that this device is a revolutionary 
improvment over any previous contrivance 
for storing up and reproducing sounds. 
The first public demonstration of the 
machine, recently held in New York, is thus 
described by Robert E. Martin in the 
Popular Science Monthly (New York): 


While several hundred guests listened in spell- 


bound amazement, from a dais at the end of the 


room a talking machine did things that no me- 
chanical reproducer of music ever had done before. 

It caused the majestic tones of the great organ of 
the Mormon Temple in Salt Lake City, accompany- 
ing a choir of 150, to swell through the hall with 
almost its original volume. It reproduced the 
Soldiers’ Chorus from “Faust” as sung by a grand 
opera company. It brought into that room the 
virtuosity of Cortot on the piano and the magic of 
Kreisler with the violin. Then, proving its versa- 
tility, it ground out dance numbers as interpreted 
by popular jazz orchestras, and the topical songs of 
comedians. 

In no case was the number played the sketchy 
caricature of the original which we have become 
accustomed to expect from the phonograph. One 
needed only to close his eyes to imagine that the 
singers and instrumental performers actually were 
present in that room, demonstrating their art. 

For this marvelous new phonograph reproduces 
song, human speech, and the sounds of musical 
instruments with almost perfect fidelity. Gone are 
the blasts, the screeches, and the tinny ‘“phono- 
graphic quality” that always have marred the 
performance of the talking machine. 


Described. as “the first real invention in 
the talking-machine field since the days of 
Edison, Bell and Emile Berliner,” the new 
device was developed through codperation 
between the Bell Telephone Laboratory 
and experts of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. The laboratory in question has 
been a fertile source of improvements in 
the domain of applied acoustics. Concern- 
ing its part in the task of perfecting the 
phonograph, the Western Electric News says: 


Many people will doubtless wonder how it came 
about that an organization devoted to the develop- 
ment and operation of electrical communication 
service has interested itself in the phonograph art. 
In many respects the telephone and phonograph 
have elements in common. The telephone deals 
with speech and hearing; the phonograph deals with 
speech, or music, and hearing. One involves the 
direct and immediate transmission of intelligence 


by electrical means from speaker to listener; the 
other involves the recording of intelligence in 
permanent form and reproducing it for many 
listeners. Both require that there shall be some 
mechanism which will catch the spoken word or 
musical note and another mechanism which will 
reproduce them for the listener. They are thus 
related arts and may well supplement each other. 


The engineers were confronted by the 
twofold problem of devising better methods 
of recording the original sounds and better 
methods of reproducing them after they 
were recorded. The old method of making 
phonograph records was subject to certain 
narrow limitations. The process was a 
mechanical one, which might be described 
as the reverse of playing a record. The 
artist had to sing or play directly into the 
horn, and also had to take care not to sing 
either too loudly or too softly. In recording 
orchestras, bands or other groups, specially 
constructed collecting horns were necessary, 
and at best the size of the group that could 
be satisfactorily recorded was quite limited. 
Organs, large orchestras, concerts, operas, 
and, in general, sources of sound that were 
spread over large areas could not be re- 
corded. The new recording process, which 
does away with these restrictions, is an 
electrical method, involving the use of 
amplifiers and having much in common 
with the technique used in radio broad- 
casting and in the so-called “public address” 
system, by which speeches, music, etc., 
transmitted either by telephone or radio, 
are reproduced for audiences of any desired 
size. 

As played on ordinary phonographs the 
new musical records show a vast improve- 
ment in quality over those made by the 
old mechanical process, but the best 
results are obtained when these records 
(as well as those made by old methods) are 
reproduced on the new “orthophonic ma- 
chine.”” Of this machine Mr. Martin says: 


The improvements consist of a new sound box and 
diaphragm and a six-foot horn, especially con- 
structed to compensate for the distortion previously 
produced in the sound waves on their journey from 
the needle to the outer air. This horn is wound 
about in the cabinet with more twists and con- 
volutions than one would find in a cornet. The 
bends and turns, however, are not made merely 
for the purpose of compressing a long horn into a 
small space. 

On the contrary, the device is purposely shaped 
that way to eliminate defects in sound reproduction. 
Thus, the sound waves passing from the sound box 
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through the tone arm, among other things, are 
divided vertically and horizontally by knife edges 
on their way to the horn opening, which occupies 
the entire front of the cabinet. These divisions and 
the odd detours the sound waves are forced to take 
in their journey comprise an artful method of im- 
proving tone quality and volume which the engineers 
who developed the device learned from their studies 
of telephone problems. 

The familiar mica diaphragm of the conventional 
phonograph is superseded in the new model by a 
corrugated diaphragm of duralumin. This and the 
other refinements made in the sound box play no 
small part in accomplishing the improvements 
which the talking machine has undergone. 

The purpose of a talking machine diaphragm is 
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to take up the vibrations transferred to the needle 
from the record so that they may be magnified by 
the horn into musical sounds or intelligible speech. 
The mica diaphragm is capable of reproducing 
sounds whose frequency of vibration ranges from 
350 to 3000 a second. This means about three 
octaves of a piano, or, in other words, the mica 
diaphragm is incapable of reproducing the very 
high or very low notes necessary to faithful repro- 
duction of typical music. 

The new diaphragm, however, has a range of 
frequencies between 100 and 5000 a second, 5% 
octaves, or virtually the whole range of speech or 
music. Likewise, the mica diaphragm had an 
unpleasant way of vibrating in unison with certain 
notes. This defect has been eliminated entirely. 





The Musical Festival at Prague 


HE International Society of Con- 

temporary Music was founded in 1922 
upon the inspiration of the old International 
Society of Music, abandoned during the 
war. Its aim is to keep the people of 
Europe en courant with musical movements 
all over the world. 

M. Ernest Closson in Le Flambeau, one of 
Belgium’s leading reviews, tells us of the 
success of the society particularly as the 
sponsor for the recent Musical Festival 
held at Prague. The first meeting of the 
society was held in Salzbourg in 1923, its 
members attending a festival of chamber 
music lasting six days. A similar festival 
was held in Salzbourg in 1924; a symphonic 
one, vocal and lyric, was held in Prague, 
and one of chamber music in Vienna. 

The recent symphonic festival at Prague 
was exceedingly full and varied. Three 
great symphonic concerts, another for 
chorus and orchestra, an opera in Czech and 
another in German and still another, a 
revival, at the old “Stale” Theater where 
Mozart made his greatest successes, a 
performance of modern Czech music and 
several lectures by notable musicians of 
France and Belgium, receptions, gatherings, 
and excursions, made up the program. 

The concerts were held in Prague’s great 
and beautiful Palais des Fétes, and included 
the works of Czech, French, Italian, 
German, Austrian, Hungarian, English and 
Serbian composers, many of them before 
unknown outside of their own lands. The 
works, of course, were not all equally 
valuable. As is always true when modern 
compositions are presented, the auditors 
considered that many should never have 
been written, much less played in their 





hearing. But the result was certainly more 
interesting to this gathering of music-lovers 
than programs of classical music which they 
and the musicians would inevitably have 
known by heart. 

Several striking things came out of the 
festival. For one thing, a number of new 
composers and works were acclaimed. A 
work of the Czech composer Vycpalek, 
selections from Busoni’s posthumous opera, 
“Doctor Faust,” which is soon to be given 
in Dresden; parts of Rieti’s ballet in the 
“Arche de Noé”; and six of the orchestral 
pieces from Bartok’s suite of dances, 
“Gyorgy Kosa.” 

Particularly notable was the work of a 
number of Czech composers worthy to be 
classed with Smetana and Dvor4k among 
the classics. Fibich, Janacek, Suk, Foerster, 
Ostreil, and Novak are all masters of a 
refined modern art animated by a hardy 
modernist spirit far in advance. of the old 
school founded upon folk music. Basing 
their work upon the classics, as Rimski did, 
they have gone a long way toward express- 
ing their nationalism in music. 

No less interesting than the compositions 
was the masterly manner in which they 
were executed. The orchestras were led by 
some of the greatest conductors in Europe: 
Andreas of Zurich, Casella, the Italian 
composer; Kleiber, a German-Czech; Boult 
of Chester, and Talich, the leader of the 
Czech Philharmonic whom M. Closson 
considers an inspired and conscientious 
leader. Added to this, the orchestras them- 
selves were exceptional. The Czechs are a 
race of natural musicians, seemingly all of 
them blessed with good voices, playing the 
violin almost spontaneously, and with a 
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matchless sense of rhythm. Moreover, the 
musical education of every Czech is far 
superior to most; ‘‘Blasphemous as it may 
seem to a true Czech to say so,” says M. 
Closson, “their close contact with the 
musical culture of the Austrian capital, 
while under Austrian rule, has undoubtedly 
developed their national aptitude.”’ Also, 
the long dominion of Austria has taught 
them to be “Slavs organized,’’ who know 
the value of discipline, and who can there- 
fore play together so well as to produce 
what M. Closson calls a “miraculous en- 
semble.” Orchestras and choruses of such 
folk, strenuously and painstakingly trained, 
cannot but be of superior quality. 

A strong control is exercised by the state 
over public and private musical education. 
There are twenty large music schools and 


two national conservatories where obliga- 
tory courses in directing, musical analysis, 
history of music, literatures, and civiliza- 
tion, esthetics, pedagogy, dancing, costum- 
ing, etc., are given. 

The result of this is that one of the best 
performances of the festival, including many 
new and difficult compositions, such as 
Satie’s symphonic drama, “‘Le Mort de 
Socrate” and Milhand’s pantomime based 
on Cocteau’s scenario, ‘‘Boeuf sur le toit,”’ 
was played by an orchestra of students, with 
student singers and actors, and directed 
by a student. Such a performance, says 
M. Closson, cannot but convince one of the 
unusual musical nature of the race and of 
the excellence of their system of training. 
This feature alone would have made the festi- 
val an important incident in musical history. 





Making America Musical 


Fyne as well as Europe, is making 
progress in music, if we are to believe 
Emilie Frances Bauer, writing in The 
Woman Citizen. In fact, Miss Bauer goes 
so far as to affirm that “it is old-fashioned 
to believe that this country lacks the 
musical culture of Europe.” Woman’s 
contribution, largely, has brought this 
about. 

The spread of the knowledge and appre- 
ciation of music comes from several sources, 
among them the new teaching methods 
which give small children a real love for and 
proficiency in both the theory and practice 
of music—another factor is the mechanical 
player-piano and the victrola, which have 
familiarized thousands with good music 
and made music-lovers of them. 

Above all, however, is the contribution of 
women’s music clubs. They have grown 
partly as a result of the fact that mothers 
have been shamed into the study of music 
by their children’s superior knowledge, 
gleaned in the new schools. Their interest 
has grown also because it can the more 
easily be satisfied concretely, by the medium 
of the player-piano, etc. Ever present, too, 
is the desire for self-expression, showing 
itself more and more among the women of 
to-day. 

Miss Bauer then quotes Rudolph Ganz, 
conductor of the St. Louis symphony, who 
said recently: 


The women’s music clubs have placed this 


country far beyond their own realization. I often 
hear it said that Europe has more musical culture 
and development, but knowing what women have 
accomplished here I know that America is so far 
ahead that it does not seem as though Europe could 
ever catch up. The women have set themselves the 
task of making America musical and to understand 
music themselves. 


Musical club programs to-day are often 
not merely enjoyable, designed to flatter 
local talent; they are educational. Often 
several clubs band together to bring really 
great musicians to the locality. They are 
always working out new ways to bring 
music to children. 

In many cases the women have taken over 
all the concerts given in the town or city. 
A new profession for women has been 
created by the sheer numbers of women 
who are at present managing concerts and 
doing similar tasks. Miss Bauer cites 
Mrs. J. J. Carter, who has been responsible 
for the development of the Hollywood 
bowl, the great natural auditorium where 
famous conductors from all over the world 
play to spell-bound audiences of 20,000 to 
35,000 persons. W. A. Clark, who financed 
this project, is the founder of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, whose 
manager is also a woman. 

Ten years ago, Miss Bauer tells us, only 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati had orchestras. 
Now there are many more: St. Louis, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Portland. 
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And in large part, it is the women who are 
fostering and supporting them. 


The world has looked this way to study many 
things that are unique in the country. None is 
more so than the activities of women’s music clubs, 
woman’s position as sponsor of great musical 
undertakings. Mrs. Edward Bok is actually the 
soul of the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadel- 
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phia, and Mrs. F. S. Coolidge is behind all the 
chamber music movements in this country since she 
instituted the Berkshire Chamber Music Festivals 
in Pittsfield some few years ago. Mrs. Harriman is 
responsible for the American Orchestral Society for 
the development of both men and women in 
orchestral music. And this is only skimming the 
surface most cursorily, for there are many women 
developing musical conditions in a manner far 
beyond anything ever attempted by Europe. 





Music and Youth 


MONG the new magazines that have 
recently launched their first issues is 

one designed for young people already or 
potentially interested in music. It ought to 
fill its purpose excellently well, if it maintains 
the level of the contents of its first issue. 
The magazine, called Music and Youth, 
is gotten out by the Evans Brothers of 
Arlington House, Boston, and printed at 
the Rumford Press (Concord, N. H.). The 
editor of the first issue chooses to remain 
anonymous in the pages of the magazine. 
We have been told that recently the editor- 
ship has been accepted by Mr. Bratton, 
late of the executive staff of Schirmer’s, 
the New York music publishing house, 
under whose able guidance the future of the 
magazine, which is filling a long felt want, 
is undoubtedly secure. Whoever has done 
the much work that must be done before a 
first issue appears, and edited the first issue, 
has done his work with patience and 
enthusiasm. The make-up itself is attrac- 
tive, and it is profusely illustrated. It is 


filled with entrancing little articles and 
stories, and, above all, questions and 
“puzzle pages”? about composers, artists, 
music, and musical instruments. Occasional 
simple little songs and arias which are 
given alone make up your money’s worth. 

For example, one article is  entited 
“What’s in a Name,” and gives the deriva- 
tion of the names of at least fifteen musical 
instruments: 

VIOLIN is from the old French, viole, which came 
from the Latin vitula, meaning to keep holiday . . . 

PICCOLO is from pic, meaning little, and refers 
to a little flute. The same idea is found in pic- 
caninny, a little negro... . 

OBOE has one of the most interesting ante- 
cedents, being the pronunciation of the French word, 
hautbois. This latter word means haut (high) and 
bois (wood), signifying, of course, a high sound made 
on a wooden instrument. .. . 


We wish this magazine all success. It is 
undertaking a worthwhile task, and it is 
on the way toward becoming as _ essen- 
tial to a child’s musical education as a 
metronome, and much more pleasant. 





The Vagaries of Seed Germination 


HE Journal of the New York Botanical 

Garden (New York City) publishes 
a lecture by Dr. William Crocker, director 
of the new Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, which reveals a number 
of unfamiliar facts about the germination 
of seeds. 

The process is, it appears, very far from 
being uniform throughout the vegetable 
kingdom. Some seeds can germinate im- 
mediately after they are produced; others 
require a ‘“‘rest period.”” Again, some seeds 
must either germinate quickly or die, while 
others retain their vitality for years, pend- 
ing favorable conditions for germination. 
The irrepressible tale about “mummy 
wheat” is, to be sure, a myth. It is not 


true that grains of wheat thousands of 
years old, found in Egyptian tombs, have 
been planted and caused to germinate. 

On the other hand, a not much less 
marvelous tale that comes from Japan is 
pronounced trustworthy. A Japanese bot- 
anist, Ohga, has dug up from the Pulantien 
Plain of South Manchuria viable seeds of 
Nelumbo mucifera—the East Indian lotus— 
that he thinks have lain in the moist peat 
at least 120 years, and more probably 
between 200 and 4oo years. Dr. Crocker 
reviews the evidence in behalf of the great 
age of these seeds, based chiefly on the 
physiographic conditions of the country, 
and finds it convincing. The delay in 
germination is explained by the fact that 
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the seeds of Nelumbo are, in technical 
language, “hard seeds,” having an outer 
coat that prevents the absorption of water, 
so that these seeds may lie in water of moist 
soil for years with only now and then one 
swelling and germinating. 


Hard seeds are common amongst clovers, alfalfas, 
beans, peas, indigo plants, locusts, and many other 
members of the bean family as well as in the mallow 
family, the water-lily family and several other 
families of plants. This character causes much 
annoyance and considerable economic loss in the 
first-named family of very important food and 
forage plants. If one were to gather ripe seeds of 
red clover and hull them in the palm of his hand, 
he would find 85 to 90 per cent. of them incapable 
of absorbing water even after weeks of soaking. 
Fortunately when the red clover is passed through 
the huller the coats are cracked, as indicated by the 
fact that a larger percentage of them swell, although 
the cracks in the main are not visible either to the 
naked eye or under the microscope. 

There is much evidence that a crop of “hard 
seeds” shed into the soil will lie there for years with 
now and then a few swelling and germinating. One 
crop of seeds may thus seed the soil down for fifty 
years or perhaps in some cases for one or more 
centuries. 

Are hard seeds the only ones that lie in the soil 
for long periods dormant and capable of germina- 
tion? By no means! Many seeds that absorb 
water readily do the same thing. 

The cocklebur is an example. If one splits a 
bur lengthwise through the two horns he will see 
that it bears two seeds—one a little higher in the 
bur than the other. The lower seed in the bur 
germinates the first year after ripening while the 
upper frequently germinates the second year or 
later. The delay in the upper seed is due to a very 
thin membrane that surrounds the embryo and 
reduces the oxygen supply to it below that needed 
for germination. The upper seed germinates only 
when the coat is broken by freezing—becomes 
ineffective through decay or when the temperature 
is high enough (g1° F.) to overcome the effect of 
the coat. When the upper seed germinates, de- 
pends upon when it meets one of these contingencies. 
Some other szeds that absorb water readily, lie 
dormant in the soil because enclosing membranes 
reduce the oxygen supply to the embryos. 


The writer describes several other struc- 
tural and _ physiological arrangements 
whereby the germination of a given lot of 
seeds may be distributed over a long period 
of years. The most interesting evidence 
on this subject is afforded by an experiment 
carried out at the Michigan Agricultural 
College, where in the year 1879, Doctor 
Beal buried twenty lots of seeds, each 
including 50 seeds of each of twenty dif- 
ferent species of plants, mainly weeds. 

These were placed in moist sapd in pint bottles. 
The uncorked bottles were buried on the campus, 
twenty inches below the surface of the soil, with the 


nozzle of the bottle pointing downward to prevent 
filling with water while the sand in the bottle would 
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remain moist. Each five years one bottle has been 
taken up and the seeds tested for germination. Ten 
of the twenty-two species of seeds that were buried 
still retain their vitality after forty years in the 
moist soil. Two others, Verbascum Thapsus and 
Bursa Bursa-pastoris, showed viable seeds at the 
35-year test. On the basis of all the seeds buried, 
8.2 per cent. of them are still alive but have failed 
to germinate after forty years in the moist soil. 
The remaining 12 samples will be taken up at ten- 
year instead of five-year periods, thus giving 120 
years more for the experiment to run. 


Many seeds require a period of rest before 
germinating. This fact has been the cause 
of much loss and annoyance to nurserymen, 
seedsmen and others, and a good deal of 
research has been devoted to the problem of 
shortening the rest period in certain cases. 
It was formerly assumed that the seeds of 
the cereal grains have no rest period. 


We have lately discovered, however, that the 
rest period in the cereals is sometimes of considerable 
economic significance. In the more northern of 
the winter wheat States the time between threshing 
and sowing the next year’s crop is only a few weeks. 
The laws require that the wheat must be tested for 
vitality and purity and officially declared to by the 
State seed analyst before it can be put on the market 
for seeds. This means that the test must be made 
very soon after threshing. Now it happens that 
wheat has a rest period of a few weeks and that this 
dormancy is lost in dry storage. The State seed 
analyst declared the seed poor on the basis of his 
tests made immediately after threshing and yet the 
seed grew perfectly a few weeks later when it was 
sown. This caused much trouble between the 
state authorities and the traders in seed wheat. 
This led to a thorough-going research and fortu- 
nately very simple methods were found for germinat- 
ing the dormant wheat seeds. One is to run the 
germinators at about 59° F. instead of 68° F. as 
previously done. Another way is to run the 
germinators at about 4o° F. tor a few days and then 
at 68° F. The latter method is spoken of as 
“chilling.” 

The rest period in seeds of the cereals is deeper 
and longer when they ripen during wet cold weather. 
In Germany they term barley ripening under such 
conditions “rain barley.” The dormancy in the 
rain barley delayed malting unduly and various 
methods of treatment were worked out for shorten- 
ing the rest period. 

Corn that ripens during a dry fall will germinate 
immediately. It will even germinate on the cob 
if supplied moisture. Corn that ripens during wet 
weather has a persistent delay in germination, 
sometimes extending into the following seeding 
time. It has been found that drying the corn 
thoroughly just after harvest, overcomes this delay 
and improves the keeping quality otherwise. The 
artificial drying of seed corn in the autumn is 
becoming a general and a very paying practice in 
the Canadian Corn Belt. It can no doubt be 
adopted with great profit in the northern part of 
our corn belt most years and in all of the corn belts 
in wet ripening seasons. With our two or three 
billion dollar corn crop a small improvement in 
seed means an enormous increase in value. 
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New Ways of Using Coal 


O PHRASE recurs more often in the 
post-bellum technical literature em- 
anating from Great Britain than “low- 
temperature carbonization.” While the 
British have by no means monopolized 
experiments in the field denoted by this 
phrase, they have thus far devoted more 
attention to the subject than any other 
nation. The reasons why they have done 
so are explained by Mr. Louis A. Jordan in 
Conquest (London). : 

For the benefit of American readers it 
should be stated that ‘low-temperature 
carbonisation”’ (or “carbonization,” accord- 
ing to the more usual spelling in this coun- 
try) is the generic name for various processes 
of distilling coal at temperatures much lower 
than those used in ordinary gas retorts and 
coke ovens. The products of such distilla- 
tion are gas, oils and a coke-like substance, 
sometimes called ‘‘semi-coke.”’ The latter 
is a smokeless fuel, particularly valuable for 
domestic use. The oils are more abundant 
than those yielded in ordinary by-product 
coking, and are of somewhat different 
composition, on account of retaining sub- 
stances that are gasified at the higher 
temperatures generally used in coke ovens. 
The chemical and commercial possibilities 
of these oils are still imperfectly known. 
The most ambitious experiment in low- 
temperature carbonization now under way 
in America is that recently launched by the 
Ford Motor Company, but there are several 
others. 

The British coal industry has been passing 
through a period of serious economic depres- 
sion, and there is urgent need of putting the 
British coal fields on a more paying basis. 
This is one reason for the keen interest now 
displayed in fuel problems in Great Britain; 
others being the desire to establish the 
domestic production of oil fuels—especially 
with a view to the needs of the navy—and 
to promote the use of smokeless fuels, solid, 
liquid and gaseous, in order to abate the 
smoke nuisance. 

Mr. Jordan contrasts the situation in 
England with that prevailing in Germany, 
where great efforts have been devoted lately 
to the production of oil from coal, with little 
regard to the solid residue. He says: 

In Britain the domestic fireplace is sacred and 
domestic fuel commands the highest market price; 
as for oil, we have always been able to have what 


we wanted without hindrance. Germany never had 
any grip on the oil fields, and the pressure of the 
blockade during the war probably forced Germany 
to set about making oil from brown coal, and so led 
to the Bergius process as it is to-day. 

Mostly, then, the work done upon the fuel 
problems in England started from the domestic 
fireplace, the object being to produce smokeless fuel, 
a kind of coke, and it has taken twenty years to come 
within sight of a possible solution. Public opinion is 
slow, and whilst all deplore the grimy nature of our 
cities and the smoke-polluted atmosphere, I doubt 
if the majority of people appreciate, as the Smoke 
Abatement Committee have, that the smoke 
nuisance is one of domestic origin. One-fifth of the 
coal mined in this country is consumed in open 
fireplaces, and, being mostly bituminous, it yields 
large quantities of tarry and sticky smoke, estimated 
by some authorities at three-fourths of all the smoke 
passed into the atmosphere. Industrial smoke, on 
the other hand, is mostly dry carbon and grit, owing 
to the high temperatures of the furnaces, and much 
less obnoxious, but whereas factory smoke is con- 
centrated and obvious to the eye, domestic smoke is 
diluted and diffused, and the factory gets most of the 
blame. Then about 1911, the development in oil fuel 
reached a point when the late Lord Fisher demanded 
oil-burning warships, and, what is more important, 
a supply of oil for navy purposes produced within 
the boundaries of Britain, and the late Sir George 
Beilby, for many years director of the Fuel Research 
Station, kept that object ever before him. 


The writer gives a general account of the 
various low-temperature processes that have 
been used in Great Britain, and reaches a 
pessimistic conclusion as to the prospects 
that any of them will bolster up the present 
situation in the coal fields. Concerning the 
undertakings on the Continent he says: 


There the object has been the definite production 
of oil from coal, and the solid residues from coal have 
been a matter of secondary importance. For this 
reason, processes like the Bergius process, which give 
a very high yield of liquid distillates (between 60 and 
80 per cent. is claimed, according to working condi- 
tions), have received far greater attention than they 
have had in this country. The hydrogenation of 
coal, as proposed by Bergius, has been the subject of 
extensive experiment for some years. Large-scale 
experimental units have been operating for some 
time, but the difficulty is to appraise the results 
achieved, and to judge whether or not the process is 
ripe for real commercial development. The hydro- 
gen gas in contact with suitable coal substance under 
the combined influence of heat and pressure brings 
about liquefaction to such a degree that little else is 
left. There is every indication that the chemical 
nature of the oily products is such as to be suitable 
for producing a large proportion of motor spirit. 

The process started in Germany as one for treating 
oils generally; then the brown coals were found to 
yield readily to this treatment, and more lately the 
black coals and English coals have been found to be 
amenable to treatment, though not so readily. 

The Bergius process can be applied more readily 
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to the hydrogenation of tar oils than to coal sub- 
stance proper. In fact, it should be noted that in 
discussing the yield of motor spirit to be obtained by 
the distillation of low-temperature tar, an increased 
yield of motor spirit can be obtained from the tar by 
“ Berginizing” it with hydrogen at a temperature of 
700° C. or 800° C. 

It is found that nearly all coals can be treated, 
but usually the use is confined to those coals 
which show less than 85 per cent. carbon. The 
technique of the process is involved, and any process 
which requires the heating of substances at 400° C. 


or more up to 120 or 200 atmospheres (3,000 Ib. per 
square inch) pressure, is necessarily elaborate and 
expensive. High-pressure work at elevated tempera- 
tures is not the type of operation usually undertaken 
lightly if it can be avoided, and in that lies one of the 
principal objections to the whole scheme. Owing to 
the high-pressure work, the plant units must be 
small, and the control must necessarily be in the 
hands of skilled people. The capital cost of the plant 
will be undoubtedly very heavy, and the time taken 
by the reactions is so long that the volume of output 
per unit of plant is not high. 





Germany’s New Process of Coal Liquefaction 


T HAS long been known that the 

obtaining of energy from coal by the 
ordinary process of combustion is extremely 
wasteful. By this method an enormous 
amount of the fuel’s capacity for doing 
work literally goes up the chimney— 
incidentally defiling the atmosphere we 
breathe and diminishing that light of the 
sun by means of which we live and have our 
being. 

More economic is the turning of coal into 
coke, since by this means we obtain not only 
the coke for combustion but a series of 
extremely valuable by-products, such as 
gas, coal-tar, and various other substances. 

Several years ago, in 1918, to be exact, 
the brilliant inventor, Dr. Friedrich Bergius 
of Heidelberg, devised a more efficient 
method of making use of the energies locked 
in coal. This consisted of the liquefaction 
of coal, plus the addition of hydrogen with 
a resultant production of a greater per- 
centage of the lighter hydrocarbons. 

The importance of this is evident when 
we reflect that these lighter hydrocarbons 
include such enormously and increasingly 
valuable products as gasoline, benzine, etc. 

The reason that hydrocarbons are lighter 
is that they contain a relatively larger 
percentage of hydrogen, the lightest-known 
element. 

The basic principle of Dr. Bergius’s 
process, which will be explained later, con- 
sists in the forcing of a stream of hydrogen 
on to the surface of liquefied coal dust. The 
intensely heated coal “takes up” hydrogen 
and thus furnishes a larger amount of the 
lighter hydrocarbons than are actually 
contained in it to start with. 

As is so often the case, the liquefaction 
process, while theoretically perfect at the 
beginning, was not practically efficient in 
We learn from a 


late number of the Jilustrierte Zeitung 
(Leipzig) that these difficulties have now 
been overcome. The happy result of this is 
that the process will be put into work 
immediately in the expectation that Ger- 
many will be relieved largely, if not entirely, 
of the necessity of importing foreign coal. 
Dr. Albert Neuburger writes as follows: 


According to the announcement recently made 
by Privy Councillor Buisberg, Germany has 
arrived at a turning point with the regard to the 
economic employment of coal. The “liquefaction 
of coal” is about to become, in large measure, an 
accomplished fact... . This will be achieved by 
the application of the Bergin process, so called from 
the name of the inventor... . 

Coal contains numerous hydrocarbons, 7. e., 
compounds of carbon and hydrogen of comparatively 
high specific gravity. But it is the lighter hydro- 
carbons which are increasingly in demand in our 
modern world, since they are employed in gasoline 
motors, in Diesel motors, in other power machines 
and in oil heating. Germany is obliged to import 
these lighter hydrocarbons from foreign parts. 
The development of the automobile as well as the 
conquering march of other forms of motor traffic, 
has tremendously increased the consumption of 
such hydrocarbons. 

The author then proceeds to describe the process 
whose principle, as we have said, is extremely 
simple, It is known as an addition process, since 
free hydrogen is added to the coal by a special 
method of procedure, which causes the hydrogen to 
unite with the coal, thus producing a number of the 
lighter hydrocarbons, particularly gasoline, benzine, 
fuel oil for Diesel motors, and so on. 

To bring about this taking up of the hydrogen 
a pretty high temperature as well as a high pressure 
is required. The apparatus employed consists of 
two horizontal boilers, one inside the other. The 
reaction takes place within the inner boiler. Since 
this must withstand a very high pressure it is made 
of thick steel plate. The outer boiler, not needing 
to be so resistant, is made of thinner steel. 


The coal to be liquefied is pulverized and 
placed inside the inner boiler, being pre- 
viously mixed with a certain amount of 
mineral oil. It is then subjected to the 
action of the hydrogen, being kept mean- 
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while in a state of constant agitation. The 
pressure is raised at the same time to 200 
atmospheres while the contents of the 
boiler are heated to about 400 degrees 
Centigrade. This heating is accomplished 
by the circulating of hot gases in the space 
between the two boilers. After yielding up 
their heat to the contents of the inner 
boiler, they are drawn out by a pump and 
reheated, after which they begin the cycle 
anew. The hydrogen goes through a 
similar cycle. 


The hydrogen not taken up by the coal is drawn 
out, supplemented by fresh hydrogen, and pumped 
into the boiler again. The excess hydrogen, which 
passes out of the boiler, carries with it the lighter 
hydrocarbons which have been produced. The 
mixture passes through a cooler by means of which 
the newly formed hydrocarbons are separated out. 


One advantage of this process is, that 
lignite or brown coal, of which there is a 
plentiful supply in Germany (as well as in 
some parts of the United States) may be 
employed in place of anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal. 





The Petroleum 


RESEARCH made by Mr. Arthur 

H. Redfield to determine Japan’s 
oil resources has been appearing in recent 
numbers of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal-Press (New York). Says Mr. 
Redfield: 


Of the basic minerals of modern industry, Japan 
has coal, copper, silver, tungsten, pyrite, and 
phosphates ...she lacks chiefly iron and 
petroleum in sufficient quantity for her require- 
ments. ... The need for petroleum has become 
apparent since 1916, when the production of crude 
oil in Japan reached its peak, only to decline. 

From the Japanese standpoint it is highly unfor- 
tunate that Japan’s shortage of petroleum should 
be made manifest just at that period of the world’s 
history when the competition for petroleum, both 
mined and unmined, is keenest. . . . This period 
of the world’s his ory may well be called the Age 
of Petroleum. 


Japan’s petroleum production has at 
best never been large. She stands fourth 
among the countries of the Orient in pro- 
duction. Both the Dutch East Indies and 
Persia export annually several million 
barrels of crude and refined oil, while Japan 
must import a considerable quantity. Even 
the crude oil that is produced is not of a- 
sufficiently high quality for all purposes. 

This serious state of affairs has led the 
. Japanese Government to conduct an inves- 
tigation of all unexplored oil areas; to 
investigate economic utilization of fuels; 
to increase import duties on petroleum 
products; to investigate oil production, 
and to further the creation of fuel substi- 
tutes; to obtain foreign oil fields; and to 
increase the importation of crude oil. 
Japan may only hope to obtain new 
supplies of crude: oil outside Japanese 
territory, in Russian Sakhalin, and in 
Manchuria. In the former, oil production 
is not as yet on a commercial basis; in the 


Supply of Japan 


latter preparations are being made to distill 
abundant and accessible beds of moderately 
rich oil shale. 

Mr. Redfield’s careful and_ technical 
analysis of the geology of the oil regions in 
Japan cannot be included here. The general 
conclusion is, however, that there is a wide 
oil-bearing area, the content of which can- 
not be estimated. J. Morgan Clements, 
trade commissioner of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, pub- 
lished a very favorable estimate of Japanese 
petroleum reserves from ‘“‘proved,” “ prob- 
able,” and “possible” ground. He is 
more sanguine than the Japanese them- 
selves, believing that oil will continue to be 
obtained from “proved” areas almost 
indefinitely, although not in increased 
amounts. He prophesies a total production 
of from 390,000,000 to 1,090,000,000 barrels 
if every effort is made. Up to the present 
time, only about 49,000,000 barrels have 
been produced. 

A skeptical and worried government, 
however, is making every effort to find and 
obtain control of new oil fields. Investiga- 
tion and development in Chosen (Korea), 
Taiwan (Formosa), and Karafuto (Japanese 
Sakhalin), has been in the main unsatis- 
factory. Of all the fields outside Japan 
proper in which Japan has looked for oil, 
as has been said before, northern Sakhalin 
for crude oil and Manchuria for oil shale 
seem most promising and practicable. 

There appears to be every likelihood that northern 
Sakhalin contains oil. There are numerous seepages 
of oil and parafin; the stratigraphy is favorable; 
and the structure is not unpromising. 

In Manchuria in the Fushun coal fields, 
there is a bed of oil shale 2,500 to 4,000 
feet thick. The reserves are estimated at 
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1,100,000 barrels, altogether. Japan should 
be able to obtain 6,000,000 barrels a year 
for 300 years, although the shale is not 
particularly rich. The deposit is easily 
workable, however, with an abundance of 
cheap labor, and Japan has inclusive con- 
cessions. 

The development in Russian Sakhalin is 
surrounded by more difficulties, in spite of 
the fact that exploitation there will prob- 
ably be more commercially successful. 


Geographically, northern Sakhalin belongs rather 
to Japan than to Russia, or even Siberia. Struc- 
turally, it is a northern continuation of the Honshu 
arc of the Japanese Islands. ... From a com- 
mercial standpoint northeastern Sakhalin is... 
much nearer to Tokyo than to Moscow... . 
The Soviet Government seems to recognize these 
facts. Politically, the Soviet Government retains 
control. . . . The development of the oil fields is 


entrusted to the Japanese, subject to the payment 
of certain royalties. Each nation seems to have got 
what he most wanted. Japan receives the oil, if it is 
present in satisfying quantities. Russia receives a 
steady income from an oil field too distant to 
develop and to defend conveniently. 


While the fields seem to be fairly exten- 
sive, and with easy access to the coast, 
roads are practically non-existent, and the 
climate is severe. There are also only a few 
small settlements and no industrial connec- 
tions. It is probable that the legal title 
will be clear shortly, although there are 
several claims to the concession the Japanese 
are about to develop. 

In the face of this contrary mixture of 
possibilities and disadvantages, Japanese 
enterprise and nationalistic policy seem 
undaunted, even stimulated. 





Fighting Caterpillars with Ants 


T IS not only the sluggard who is advised 

to go to the ant and consider her ways 
nowadays. The study of these curious little 
insects and of their remarkable social 
organizations fascinates the biologist and 
entomologist in the realm of pure science 
and, likewise, such practical men as gar- 
deners and foresters. And while ants some- 
times commit depredations which are in- 
jurious to human interests, on the other 
hand they are sometimes to be regarded as 
man’s allies in his ceaseless fight against 
destructive forces in nature. 

Such an instance is described by Albert 
Pfister, in a late number of Kosmos (Stutt- 
gart). Speaking of the frightful ravages 
committed by caterpillars, especially among 
certain evergreens (Panolis piniperda), he 
calls attention to the fact that in the 
broad pathway of barrenness which marks 
the highroad over which the army of cater- 
pillars has passed, one is struck by the 
fact that a few trees have retained all their 
green needles, while their surrounding 
companions have been stripped bare by the 
hosts of the enemy. One theory of the 
reason of this was that these special trees 
secreted some sort of defensive substance; 
but however this might be the idea is of 
little practical value since it would take a 
hundred years for the building up of a 
forest from the seeds of these seemingly 
resistant trees. Recent observation has 
Suggested another explanation: 


A few trees always remain green in the neighbor- 
hood of ant hills. Hence it occurred to Head 
Forester Schulz in Wirschkowitz to increase the 
numbers of the forest-dwelling ants systematically. 
He calculated that it was advisable to have one 
ant hill per hectare throughout the area of the 
forest. The red wood-ant (Formica rufa) was found 
to be best for the purpose in mind. The hills of 
this insect commonly contain from 100,000 to 
500,000 ants and, sometimes, as many as a million. 
Moreover, they are very voracious and bold in 
attack. 

Whenever these ants find a caterpillar, 
whether on the ground or on the tree they 
fly to the attack, kill it and devour it. Thus 
even as the Lilliputians by their numbers 
held Gulliver helpless, so a few hundred 
thousand ants, active and hungry, will keep 
the trees of a forest clean and healthy by 
devouring the caterpillars which individu- 
ally are so much bigger than themselves. 


Head Forester Schulz’s plan for increasing the 
numbers of the ants was to select some rotten old 
stump, split it so that the ants could find easy en- 
trance’ into it and then spray it with sugar and 
water. Meanwhile the stump was surrounded with 
an area of perfectly bare ground. Then a vessel 
was filled with ants taken from an old ant heap and 
the insects were transferred to the new location. 
In any large ant heap there are hundreds of queens 
to be found, each of them capable of upbuilding a 
new colony when transferred to a fresh location. 
Care is taken to bring pupz as well as queens into 
the new home. 

It is a well-established fact that ants share with 
birds and ichneumon flies the credit of being our 
most willing helpers in the constant struggle against 


“harmful insects; it is believed that in the summer 


of 1924 they kept great areas of forest free of insects. 











LEASE imagine the public as he is generally 

conceived by our leading cartoonists—as a quiet 
little man with a look of chronic bepuzzlement. 
Glorify this picture a little by making him the 
Reading Public (we do not know if this would 
change his appearance at all, unless it deepened 
the puzzled look). And imagine an even greater 
flight of fancy—that the book critics have been 
kept from him for a whole month. 

Now if at the end of this time the critics were 
to gather about him for a polite cup of tea, and all 
of a sudden they should be given permission to 
speak, a bedlam would doubtless ensue which would 
have at least one salutary effect—only about one- 
hundredth of what they had to say would be heard. 

But among the olla podrida each was shouting, 
a few names would be reiterated again and again, 
and most of the critics who were disagreeing so 
heartily about many other novels would be agreeing 
about these few, and would combine in calling them 
really worth while. 

Profiting by the efficiency which he is said to 
have in excess of all other publics, this particular 
Mr. Public would doubtless take out pad and 
pencil, and escape from the Mad Tea Party with a 
headache perhaps, but with a list of the month’s 
best novels, compiled with much less waste of time 
than usual. 


A Few Outstanding Titles 


First on the list might be John Erskine’s “‘The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy,” or Mrs. Morrow’s 
“We Must March,” or Christopher Morley’s 
“Thunder on the Left,” for all three of them have 
been getting themselves much talked about. 

“The Private Life of Helen of Troy” is so delicious 
a book that people are writing to the newspapers 
about it. It deals with a phase of the famous scandal 
which Homer and the rest left unsung—that is, what 
happened after the fall of Troy, when Menelaos 
took Helen home again. ‘‘Mr. Erskine has not 
written a historical novel,” says Lloyd Morris in the 
New York Times, “‘but a comedy of human nature.” 
It is almost all dialogue, incisively malicious, 
sophisticated, and serene (for all that the entire 
cycle of Aischylian tragedy takes place). And so 
utterly in character and so real is it that a susceptible 
reviewer in the Boston Transcript exclaims, “Talk 
about Beauty! The secret of Helen’s success was 
her tongue.” 

Honoré Willsie Morrow’s “‘We Must March” 
(Stokes) is the story of the winning of Oregon by 
Marcus Whitman, and his beautiful wife, Narcissa. 
“No better or truer tale has ever been told of these 
early missionary heroes,” says Miss Agnes Laut. 
“The portrayal is magnificent, and holds pure story 
interest to the last page.” 

The New York Times finds “Thunder on the 
Left” (Doubleday) the most distinguished book of 
the half year, “written with an art which is never 
uncertain . . . never inadequate to his purpose.” 
The Saturday Review credits it with beauty, charm 
and wisdom, but does not find it adequate to its 
idea. It is a story of inward experiences which 
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moves the charmed reader to say, ‘‘There, but for 
the grace of God, go I.” 

Certainly Swinnerton’s latest, ‘“‘The Elder 
Sister” (Doran), would be on the list. It is an 
ironical, “‘finely written and admirably psycholog- 
ized study of two girls” in love with the same man. 
The critics place it on a par with “ Nocturne.” 


Reflections from Modern Life 


Two books describing New York and Big Business 
would doubtless stand out. ‘“‘The Office” (Har- 
court), Nathan Asch’s story of the failure of a 
Wall Street firm, and its effect on each member of 
the force, and ‘Manhattan Transfer” (Harper), in 
which, says Sinclair Lewis, ‘‘Mr. Dos Passos does, 
really does, what all of us have frequently proved 
could not be done; he presents the panorama, the 
sense, the smell, the sound, the soul, of New York.” 

Mr. Tarkington again skillfully and entertainingly 
analyzes the feminine soul in “Women” (Double- 
day). Ernest Poole delicately interprets the spirit 
of a little boy in ‘“‘Hunter’s Moon” (Macmillan). 
James Stephen’s delightfully fanciful and out- 
rageously Irish “‘Mary, Mary” has been reissued 
as “The Charwoman’s Daughter” (Macmillan). 
“An incredibly wise and lovely book,” says Lee 
Wilson Dodd, is Arthur Ryder’s translation of 
“The Panchatantra”’ (University of Chicago Press), 
a group of Sanskrit fables written perhaps two 
thousand years ago. 

The great epic of the soil continues to be written. 
Vere Hutchinson’s ‘‘Naked Man” (Century) is 
“fa story of Lincolnshire and of a man involved in 
a conflict of loves, for his land, two women, and a 
child.”” Marie Ostenso’s $13,500 prize-winning first 
novel, “‘Wild Geese” (Dodd), is a tale “‘of sordid 
trivialities and wild loveliness,” says the Jnterna- 
tional Book Review. ‘There is much that is unique 
and imposing about it, but also much that is 
inchoate and unformed.” 

From across the seas has come Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s “Island of the Great Mother” (Viking 
Press) beautifully translated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Muir—a delicately subtle and satiric story 
about a colony of women (and one boy). Wasser- 
mann’s “Faber, or the Lost Years”? (Harcourt) 
is acclaimed as a beautiful story of marital adjust- 
ment, and condemned as a mere ‘“‘type” post-war 
German novel, unworthy of Mr. Wassermann. For 
those who have had an overdose of the psycho- 
analytic and psychopathic is Geijerstam’s ‘Story 
About Little Brother’ (Knopf), translated by 
Edwin Bjorkman. It is “‘a tender and impassioned 
account of a marriage from which the glamour 
never faded,” and has been through eighteen 
editions in Sweden since its publication in 1900. 

On the tail-end of the Public’s list there would 
undoubtedly be some adventure stories: ‘‘ Beau 
Geste” (Stokes), already going through new 
editions; Francis Brett Young’s “Cold Harbour” 
(Knopf), ‘fa ghost story warranted to thrill the 
most blasé spine,” and Chesterton’s “‘Tales of the 
Long Bow” (Dodd) are only a few of the more 
deserving ones. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





Government, International Relations and 
History 


Congress, the Constitution, and the Supreme 
Court. By Charles Warren. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. 308 pp. 


It may be safely assumed that no one is better 
qualified to write on this subject than the author 
of ‘The Supreme Court in United States History,” 
which three years ago received the Pulitzer Prize 
as the best book of that year on the history of the 
United States. Although the Supreme Court’s 
relation to acts of Congress has usually been 
discussed by lawyers or by specialists in constitu- 
tional history, it by no means follows that the 
subject is beyond the comprehension of intelligent 
laymen. Mr. Warren provides a basis upon which 
students may decide for themselves the questions 
arising from the proposals made by Senator Borah 
and the late Senator LaFollette. One important 
feature of the book is its presentation of the views 
of the early Congresses on the power of the Supreme 
Court to disregard a law when in conflict with the 
Constitution. 


The Formative Period of the Federal Reserve 
System (During the World Crisis). By W. P. G. 
Harding. Houghton Mifflin Company. 320 pp. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Harding was one 
of the original members of the Federal Reserve 
Board, of which he served as Governor from 1916 
to his retirement in 1922. He was thus active in the 
affairs of the Board during the entire period of the 
World War and four years of its aftermath. In this 
book he describes not merely the launching of this 
experiment in our national finance, but outlines the 
policies that were adopted, the problems that arose 
during those formative years, and answers many of 
the questions and doubts which arose in various 
quarters. As an exposition of the Federal Reserve 
System, from the standpoint of practical operation, 
the book is invaluable. 


The Relation of Government to Industry. 
By M. L. Requa. Macmillan. 241 pp. 

An experienced mining engineer takes up in this 
book the three familiar theories of government’s 
relation to industry—paternalism, communism and 
individualism—and after giving his reasons for 
rejecting the first two of these theories, he proceeds 
to discuss the benefits and dangers of individualism. 
He has several constructive programs to suggest. 


Basic Principles of Scientific Socialism. By 
A.S. Sachs. Rand School of Social Science. 201 pp. 


_Aclear and compact statement of the philosophy 
of modern socialism from the historical standpoint. 


F A final chapter is devoted to the critics. 


International Law and International Relations. 
Prepared by Elizabeth F. Read. American Foun- 
dation Incorporated. 201 pp. 


This is a convenient compilation of the most 
generally accepted principles governing the relations 
of nations and the instances of international co- 
operation already achieved. The pamphlet is 
intended for popular distribution. 


The United States Senate and the International 
Court. By Frances Kellor and Antonia Hatvany. 
Thomas Seltzer. 353 pp. 


This is a remarkably clear and full exposition of 
the method adopted by the League of Nations for 
the settlement of international controversies. In 
reference to the proposal that the United States 
should affiliate with the Court, the authors give a 
complete explanation from their viewpoint of the 
grounds on which the American reservations must 
be based. 


Jefferson and Hamilton: the Struggle for 
Democracy in America. By Claude G. Bowers. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 531 pp. Il. 


A vivid account of that early period in American 
politics when parties, as we know them to-day, were 
developed. The contests of that period all centered 
about the two great personalities, Jefferson and 
Hamilton. The story that Mr. Bowers tells does 
not follow the lines made familiar by the school 
histories. Each leader is shown as he appeared to 
his contemporaries—‘‘ warts and all.”” The reader 
may conclude that the vices as well as the virtues of 
these popular heroes were pretty evenly distributed. 
In fact, the book as a whole contributes little or 
nothing by way of hero-worship, but it gives us a 
realizing sense of the personal ambitions and 
bitternesses which so largely made up the back- 
ground of our early politics. 


The Rise of the Spanish Empire: in the Old 
World and in the New. By Roger Bigelow Merri- 
man. Macmillan. Vol. III.:The Emperor. 695 pp. 


The first two volumes of Professor Merriman’s 
important history were published seven years ago. 
The third volume is devoted entirely to the period 
covered by the reign of Emperor Charles V (1516- 
1556). The outstanding feature of Professor 
Merriman’s work is his attempt to treat the history 
of. Spain in the Old World and in the New on 
approximately the same scale. Thus in the same 
volume the author deals with the Emperor’s wars, 
with France and the Turk and the circumnavigation 
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of the globe by Magellan, the conquest of Mexico 
and Peru, the discoveries of De Soto and the other 
Spanish explorers, and the founding of colonies. 
Professor Merriman goes on to show how the 
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achievements of the Spaniards in the Eastern ard 
Western Hemispheres reacted on each other. His 
treatment of the whole period is novel and inter- 
esting. 





Biography, Letters and Memoirs 


Calvin Coolidge: the Man Who Is President. 
By William Allen White. Macmillan. 252 pp. Il. 


Mr. White boldly rejects the “myth” theory of 
President Coolidge, whether as advanced by his 
enemies or by his friends. He believes that Mr. 
Coolidge is to be best understood as “a country- 
town man, a man who loves his fellow men because 
he lives with them and understands them.” Mr. 
White’s portrait is sympathetic, but does not 
ignore what he regards as some of his subject’s 
weak points. Like all of Mr. White’s writings, 
this sketch is honest, straightforward and interest- 
ing throughout. 


Lincoln and His Generals. By Clarence 
Edward Macartney. Philadelphia: Dorrance Com- 
pany. 226pp. IIl. 


In various biographies of Lincoln references 
have been made to his relations with his generals, 
but so far as we know Dr. Macartney’s book is 
the first attempt to deal with the subject in a 
scholarly and systematic way. A chapter is devoted 
to each of the generals in turn, and in all of them 
Dr. Macartney succeeds in throwing a real light 
on the character of Lincoln himself. His discussion 
is not to be taken as a military history, but merely 
as what it pretends to be—‘“‘A Human Document.” 


If Lincoln Were Here. By John Wesley Hill. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 85 pp. 


In this little book Dr. Hill presents Lincoln as 
a man having a message for the modern world, 
inspiring progress and pointing a way into the 
future. 


The Life and Letters of James Abram Garfield. 
By Theodore Clarke Smith. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. In two volumes. 1283 pp. 


President Garfield was struck down by the 
assassin’s bullet before he had an opportunity to 
give character to his administration. His brief four 
months in office was largely filled with sordid 
patronage disputes, and the development of any- 
thing like distinctive policy was virtually impossible. 
He was fifty years of age when he became President 
and for nearly twenty years had been in public life. 
He had not sought the Presidency, and looking back 
over his career in perspective his election to that 
high office seems rather an interruption than 
a natural culmination. His letters, journals and 
other written records have been carefully preserved 
since his death, and have now been utilized by 
Professor Smith, of Williams College, in an author- 
ized “Life and Letters” in which the story of 
Garfield’s life is told to a great extent in his own 
words through extracts from letters, journals and 
speeches. In dealing with the great mass of material 
at his command the biographer has exercised 
unusual restraint. His comment is almost always 


judicious and well-founded, and the reader may at 
times wish that he had been more prodigal of it. 
However, one who wishes to follow Garfield’s 
career step by step from the days of his youth in 
northern Ohio, when he was at the same tire 
student, teacher and preacher in the ranks of the 
Disciples’ denomination; his student days at Wil- 
liams under Dr. Hopkins; through his military 
service in the Civil War and the successive terms zs 
a member of Congress at Washington, will find this 
abundant quotation from letters and diaries perhaps 
the most satisfactory method that the biographer 
could have adopted. If one approaches this book 
with the thought that Garfield was merely one of a 
group of Ohio Republican politicians of the Civil 
War era, without individuality or distinction, 
mental or moral, he is likely to be agreeably disap- 
pointed. He will learn from these pages that 
Garfield was a student all his days, that few among 
his fellows in public life exceeded him in literary or 
oratorical ability, and that his independence of 
judgment more than once imperilled his political 
success. 


The Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan. 
By Himself and His Wife, Mary Baird Bryan. 
Chicago-Philadelphia-Toronto: The John C. Wins- 
ton Company. 560 pp. IIl. 


Shortly after Mr. Bryan’s death in, July last it 
was announced that his memoirs would be com- 
pleted by Mrs. Bryan. That work has been done 
and rather more than half of the text of the pub- 
lished volume is from Mrs. Bryan’s pen. Several 
of the episodes in his public life which have a 
peculiar interest for students of American politics 
had been fully described in the manuscript which 
Mr. Bryan left. Notable among these are the 
Chicago Convention of 1896 and the Baltimore 
Convention of 10912. In Mrs. Bryan’s part of 
the book, on the other hand, are to be found the 
accounts, largely documentary, of Mr. Bryan’s 
experience as Secretary of State in the Wilson 
Administration, of his personal relations with 
President Wilson and of the Bryans’ life at Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Bryan also contributes special 
chapters on “The Private Life of a Candidate,” 
“Chautauqua,” ‘Mr. Bryan as a Traveler,” and 
“Religious Work.” 


The Correspondence of William Hickling 
Prescott, 1833-1847. Transcribed and Edited by 
Roger Wolcott. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
690 pp. 

The papers of the historian Prescott have long 
been in the custody of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. An important selection of the correspon- 
dence has now been edited by Prescott’s great- 
grandson, and appears in a beautifully printed 
volume. The letters begin with the period of 
Prescott’s life when he was first coming to recogni- 
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tion and continue to the close of 1847. These letters 
throw much light on Prescott’s methods as an 
historian and cannot fail to enhance the respect in 
which he has always been held by his fellow crafts- 
men. The general reader, however, will find in 
them much of interest relating to the literature, art 
and even politics of the times in which they were 
written. Prescott had among his correspondents 
many eminent men and women in Europe and 
America. Because of his defective eyesight, 
Prescott was obliged to do most of the work on his 
histories of the Spanish conquest of Peru and 
Mexico at his home in Boston. 


The Life Story of Orison Swett Marden. 
By Margaret Connolly. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 327 pp. 

It is said that Dr. Marden as an inspirational 
author and editor influenced more human beings 
than any other writer of recent times. More than 
2,000,000 copies of his books have been sold in 
America and translations have been made which 
have vogue in many other lands. He began life in 
poverty, earned his own living as an orphan boy at 
seven, worked his way through school and college, 
and then made and lost a fortune in the hotel 
business. The success of his book, “‘ Pushing to the 
Front,” led to the founding of the Success Magazine, 
which quickly justified its name. This life story of 
a man who gave so much of his time to helping 
others is well worth reading. 
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Wellington. By the Hon. John Fortescue. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 314 pp. 


The author of this new life of the Iron Duke has 
utilized many manuscript sources which were 
either neglected or not known by earlier biographers. 
His sense of proportion has also led him to give 
more attention to Wellington’s career as an adminis- 
trator, so that in these pages one finds more about 
the statesmanship as contrasted with the military 
prowess of the man who in the Napoleonic era 
stood out as Britain’s greatest figure. 


““We Twa”: Reminiscences of Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen. London: W. Collins Sons. Vol. I: 
358 pp. Ill. Vol. II: 353 pp. IIl. 


Probably no other members of the British 
nobility have to-day as many friends in the United 
States and Canada as the authors of these memoirs, 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen. In their own country 
they have been associated for so long a time in 
the highest type of public service that their reminis- 
cences will be read with the keenest interest. Lord 
Aberdeen’s service as Governor-General of Canada, 
thirty years ago, was an eventful episode in the 
history of that Dominion, and Lady Aberdeen’s 
activities in women’s organizations throughout the 
world brought her many friends in the United 
States. Lord and Lady Aberdeen are “jointly and 
severally” responsible for these most entertaining 
recollections of sixty years. 





Exploration, Adventure and Description 


The First World Flight. Being the Personal 
Narratives of Lowell Smith, Leslie Arnold, Erik 
Nelson, Henry Ogden, Leigh Wade and John Hard- 
ing. Written by Lowell Thomas. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 328 pp. IIL 


The account of the first world flight made by 
representatives of the U. S. Army Air Service in the 
months of April-September, 1924, was published as 
a “news story” fifteen months ago. But this, of 
course, was hurried and incomplete and lacking in 
the kind of detail that could only be supplied by the 
individual flyers. The six men who completed the 
voyage with the American planes have told their 
story and turned over their diaries to Lowell 
Thomas, the explorer and correspondent, who has 
compiled the complete narrative of the adventure 
which now appears. This book will always have a 
unique place on the library shelf as the record of the 
first aerial circumnavigation of the globe. 


Our Polar Flight. By Roald Amundsen, Lincoln 
Ellsworth and Other Members of the Expedition. 
Dodd, Mead Company. 373 pp. IIl. 


Last June the attempt of Roald Amundsen and 
Lincoln Ellsworth to reach the North Pole by 
airplane held the attention of the civilized world. 
The explorers, with their entire expedition, were 
lost for a month in the ice fields about 200 miles from 
the Pole They endured great hardships and were 


compelled te abandon one of their huge planes, but 


the whole party finally returned in safety to Spitz- 
bergen. This book contains the full story of the 
adventure as told by the two leaders and several of 
their companions. It describes in detail the prepara- 
tions for the flight, the way in which the explorers 
passed the time in the North, and their release after 
weeks of peril and unforeseen difficulties. 


Japan in Silhouette. By Trowbridge Hall. 


Macmillan. 353 pp. Ill. 


In this book Mr. Hall presents something more 
than the superficial aspects of Japan as frequently 
described by travelers. He has been interested 
especially in the Japanese theatre, in temples and 
worship, in festival ceremonies and modern Japanese 
literature. Among the subordinate topics which 
caught his attention were cormorant fishing, pearl 
culture, and wrestling matches. On the whole, he 
gives an attractive picture of Japan as the intelligent 
and sympathetic observer finds it to-day. 


The Papago Country, Arizona. By Kirk Bryan. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 436 pp. 
With maps and other illustrations. 


A valuable publication of the United States 
Geological Survey is the description of the Papago 
country in Arizona by Kirk Bryan. Especially im- 
portant for travelers in that part of the world is the 
detailed description of routes to desert watering 
places. This region lies south of Gila River, 
between Tucson and Yuma. 
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Business and Industry 


By Walton H. 
Macmillan. 


The Case of Bituminous Coal. 
Hamilton and Helen R. Wright. 
310 pp. 

The economists are attacking the coal problem in 
dead earnest. This book, which is the second of a 
series of studies on the subject by the Institute of 
Economics, analyzes the present situation in the 
bituminous coal fields in a merciless manner. The 
conclusion reached by these investigators is that 
competition has broken down as a regulating prin- 
ciple in the coal fields. Nothing short of a thorough- 
going revision of the prevailing ideas concerned with 
industrial management and social control will bring 
about a solution of the puzzle. 


Investing in Purchasing Power. By Kenneth 
S. Van Strum. Barron’s, the National Financial 
Weekly. 248 pp. 


This is the latest addition to the rather brief list 
of books by financial authorities which discuss the 
most profitable forms of investment during the 
period of rising prices. Edgar Smith’s. “Common 
Stocks as Long-Term Investments,” appearing in 
1924, demonstrated from statistics the relative rate 
of return from bonds and from common stocks. 
Mr. Van Strum’s little book, embodying his articles 
in Barron’s, continues this comparison, showing how 
the fall of the doilar brought loss to American bond- 
holders. On the other hand, he shows that in the 


period between 1873 and 1897 bonds were an excel- 
lent investment. From 1897 to the present time, 
however, the bondholder, while he was getting some 
return in dollars, was netting little or nothing in 
actual purchasing power. In some cases, indeed, 
the loss in the purchasing power of the principal 
exceeded the purchasing power of the interest, 
Surprising as it may seem, Mr. Van Strum shows 
that during those years some of the best investment 
opportunities were in non-dividend paying stocks, 


Can Business Prevent Unemployment? By 
Sam A. Lewisohn, Ernest G. Draper, John R. 
Commons and Don D. Lescohier. Alfred A, 
Knopf. 226 pp. 


Two business leaders, Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn and 
Mr. Ernest G. Draper, join with two economic 
authorities, Professor Commons and Dr. Don D, 
Lescohier, of the University of Wisconsin, in 
demonstrating that much may be done in a practical 
way by business corporations to prevent unemploy- 
ment. Their argument should interest all employers 
of labor in so far as it shows that by preventing 
unemployment the profits of any business may be 
increased. The appeal of the writers, in fact, is not 
to any sentimental consideration for the employee 
but rather to the intelligent self-interest of the 
employer. What especially recommends the book 
is the fact that it explains the methods that have 
been fully tried out in business practice. 





Two Significant 


A Survey of the Educational System of the 
Philippine Islands. By the Board of Educational 
Survey. Manila: Bureau of Printing. 677 pp. 


Perhaps few among us have ever given much 
thought to the magnitude and importance of the 
educational experiment that has been in progress in 
the Philippines since the beginning of the present 
century. A Maylay people which for more than 
300 years had lived under Spanish rule have been 
introduced through this school system to American 
institutions, and this system has further tried to 
give a common language (English) to ten millions of 
people who had always been divided by the preval- 
ence of numerous dialects. The report by the Board 
of Educational Survey which has now been submit- 
ted to the Philippine Legislature is a frank discus- 
sion of the whole educational situation in the 
archipelago. This Board was headed by Prof. Paul 
Monroe, of Columbia University, and associated 
with him were Prof. Stephen P. Duggan, Prof. 
Frederick P. Bonser, Prof. George S. Counts, Prof. 
Harold Rugg, Dr. Jesse F. Williams and a number 
of other specialists in education. The Board has 
proceeded on the assumption that the most com- 
petent persons to begin reforms in the school system 
are those who are within the system. The Board 
has pointed out defects in the administration of the 
Philippine schools with the thought that improve- 
ment would be made by the existing administration. 
Furthermore, it is believed that this report will be 


School Reports 


used as an instrument for social betterment, and it 
is regarded in the Philippines as having an important 
bearing upon the entire political situation. 


The One-Teacher School in Delaware: a 
Study in Attendance. By Richard Watson Cooper 
and Hermann Cooper. Newark, Delaware: Uni- 
versity of Delaware Press. 434 pp. Il. 


The surveys made from time to time by the 
Service Citizens of Delaware, an organization for 
the improvement of social and educational condi- 
tions in that State, have attracted attention 
throughout the country. The topic discussed in the 
most recent report is the matter of attendance at the 
rural schools of Delaware. In this instance the 
investigators made a more exhaustive study than 
is usually possible in undertakings of this kind. 
Each child’s school attendance was studied as an 
individual case over a period of years. The codpera- 
tion of State officers, local school officers, teachers, 
parents and children was secured in a united effort 
for the reduction of absence from school and for the 
improvement of attendance. The results proved to 
be well worth the effort. Over a period of six years 
the average day’s attendance in one-teacher schools 
in the State was raised more than so per cent, 
Those who directed this inquiry believe that the 
improvement is likely to be permanent and to con- 
tinue beyond anything heretofore reached. 
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